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The TEES banane 


5 55 v RUs the Elder. 


HOSE who are diſtinguiſhed by a 
. ... crooked noſe, and whom the Greeks al 
. @ the hawk-nos'd, are much admir'd b 
the Perſians, Who look upon them as the greateſt 
beauties, and eſteem this property as the moſt 
elegant and undeniable ornament of nature: be- 
cauſe of this only reaſon, that Cyrus (for never 
was a prince better belov d by the people) bad 
this ſpecies of noſe. There are two kinds of 
theſe hawk-noſes: one is, when it protuberates 
cloſe upon the face; which conſtruction, in the 
opinion of Ariſtotle, denotes an impudent mind, 
and properly belongs to ravens, or carrion crows. 
The other is, when the curvature ariſes diſtantly 
Iv o. II. B from 
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2 The Arophrh gens Book V. 
from the face upon the middle part of the noſe, 
and ſloping down towards the extremity of it, 
yields the form of a beak, or bill. This figure 
Ariſtotle takes to denote magnanimity, and is the 
of the eagle. 

n would ſay, That ſuch 282 not 
* ſerve themſelves, ought to be forced to ſerve 
<< others.” 

Meaning, that they muſt be born with ſervile 
diſpoſitions, ho are unproſitable to themſelves : 
but that thoſe innate principles of ſlavery, ſhould, 
by a proper command, be rendered ſubſervient to 
the benefit of others. 

It is the vulgar opinion, that men of 8 
noſes are more particularly attach'd to their own 
private intereſts, and are born with powers and 
diſpoſitions tending more to govern than to obey : 
whence: the ancient poets have given the eagle 
umpire and dominion over all the reſt of the bird 
creation. But Cyrus was wont to ſay, That 
no man ought to undertake the government of 
others, but one of ſuperior excellency to thoſe 
<< he govern'd.”? | 

Intimating, that a king ſhould neceſſarily be 


poſſeſſed of fore ſight, to look after his ſubjeRs, 


and to conſult the publick weal; that it ould 
be his only province to take fuch ſalutary mea- 
ſures as ſhould be productive of the welfare of the 
ſtate. Thoſe who in reality do not exceed the 
reſt in wiſdom, vigilance, and integrity of mind, 
Will find the diſcharge of ſuch offices impractica- 
ple for them, nor will the fortuitous circum- 
ſtances of nativity procure theſe accompliſhments, 
becauſe they are only attain'd by an exact inſtitu- 
tion, and experience of things. 


2. The 
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2. The Perſians had a large tract of wild and 
mountainous country, which they propoſed to 
change for a plain and more delicious one. But 
Cyrus oppoſed the project, faying, . ** Juſt as 
plants and ſeeds are alter d by the habjtude of 
c that country to which they are tranſplanted, 
« ſo are the manners of men affected by the 
& ſame change.” - | = 

Deſigning rather to retain the poſſeſſion of a 
country that produced hardy men, accommo- 
dated to labour and toil. For a fertile pleaſant 
N engenders ſoft and indolent men. 

3. He cautiouſly avoided the fight of Panthea ; 
and when Araſpus told him that ſhe was a woman 
of exquiſite beauty, and worthy the admiration of 
a prince, he replied, She is, for that very rea- 
ſon, the more to be avoided, for if now I was 
ce to be ruled by your advice, I ſhould go and ſee 
„ her, while I am at leiſure : then ten to one, 
< but ſhe had engag'd me to ſee her frequently, 
and, to the neglect of my moſt ſerious buſineſs, 
<< perſuaded me to fit by her, when I ought to 
& have been leaſt at leiſure.” | 5 
Iuhis great prince, mindful of his royal func- 
tion, ingeniouſly retorted the argument. 

4. King Cyrus, having condeſcended to the en- 
treaties of one of his friends who invited him to 
ſupper, was deſired by his hoſt to name his vi- 
ands, and in what place, he would have the table 
| ſpread: to which he made this unexpected an- 

{wer ; © *Tis my pleaſure, faid the king, that 
* you prepare this banquet on the fide of the ri- 
ver, and that one morſel of bread compoſe 
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DARIUS 
| 5. Darius, the father of Xerxes, uſed to ſay, 
in praiſe of himſelf, ** That his wars and hard- 
% ſhips had rendered him much more prudent 
< than he would otherwiſe have been.” 
Such wiſdom as this is acquired too much at 
the expence of the ſtate. Tis better that a 
prince make that acquiſition rather by imbibin 
the precepts laid down for that end by the philo- 
ſophers, than to collect ſuch wretched prudence, 
as they call it, from experience and difappoint- 
ments. = | . 5 | 
6. Having impoſed a tribute upon his ſubjects, 
* he ſent for the lieutenants of the ſeveral pro- 
1 vinces, and ask'd them, among other things, If 
1 << the taxes were not heavy on them? When 
they anſwered, that they were tolerable, he or- 
dered only one half the former exaCtions to be 
demanded. 5 
The tribute, which appeared to the lieutenants 
a moderate one, ſeem'd in the eyes of a juſt and 
equitable prince, by one half too much. The 
beauty of the ſtratagem conſiſts in his demanding 
| double of that he deſign'd to exact; for if he had 
. requir'd but the one half, and had remitted no- 
9 |» thing, then his bounty had eſcap'd notice. But 
having paſs'd half the tribute exacted, he made all 
U ſenſibſe of his benevolence. FO 
4 J. Bring ask'd, upon cutting up a pomegra- 
| nate of an enormous ſize, in caſe he 27 in his 
option to poſſeſs as many individuals of one kind, 
as there were ſeeds in the pomegranate, of what 
ſhould he chuſe the number to conſiſt? He an- 
ſwer d, Of Zopyruſes,” 


> 
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This Zopyrus' was an excellent good man, and 
a faithful friend of Darius. Meaning, that no- 
thing ought to be dearer to a king, than a good 
and truſty friend. 

8, Zopyrus hack'd and mangled himſelf alb 
over; he cut off his own ears and noſe, and, in 
this rueful condition, went over, as a deſerter, to 
the Babyloniaas, pretending to be thus cruelly. 
treated by Darius. He was known to be a man. 
of ſkill and courage, and, upon the credit of that 
character, they made him governor: of their city, 
which he afterwards betrayed to Darius: where- 
upon the king would often ſay, That he ſhould 
rather chuſe to have a whole Zopyrus again, 
% than poſſeſs an hundred ſuch-, cities as Baby- 
88 

How different from the generous ſentiments of 
Darius are thoſe of ſome princes, who value a 
buffoon, a horſe, or a dog, more than they do an 
honeſt, worthy, or learned friend? The king, 
diſapproving of this action, would farther ſay, 
« That Zopyrus had ſtampt a very fair charac- 
© ter upon the baſeſt action.“ 

The character of Zopyrus here is not all of a 
piece. It was king and brave to ſtand the ſhock 
of ſo extravagant an experiment for the public 
good; but, let the world ſay what they will of the 
man, the action is not to be brought into prece- 
dent: for good faith is the ſame, indifferently, to 
friend, or foe; and treachery is, nevertheleſs, 
treachery, tho? it is to an enemy: but it was pi- 
ty, however, that Zopyrus was not as honeſt as 
he was brave, and that his courage had not a more 
illuſtrious matter to work upon. 


0. SEMIRAMIS. 
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8 EMIR AM IS. 


9. Queen Semiramis, who is reported to have 
founded Babylon, having erected her own monu- 
ment, left it behind her with this inſcription. 
What king ſoever wants money, let him open 
< thisencloſure, and he ſhall find enough.“ Da- 
rius, having got poſſeſſion of the city, broke it up 
with no ſmall difficulty, and, inſtead of the trea- 
ſure he ſought for, there was only a ſecond inſeri- 
ption in theſe words. Nothing but an inbu- 
man and a ſacrilegious wretch would ever have 
< violated the repoſitories of the dead. 

There is nothing ſo ſacred, but the love of mo- 
Bey will break through it, and it is all one 
which way it comes, whether by right or wrong; 
whether out. of the mine, or out of the monu- 
ment. This is to tell us, that, in the firff place, 
covetous men will ſtick at nothing. Secondly; it 
ſtews us, how liable thoſe people are to miſcarri- 
ages, that indulge themſelves in their inordinate 
appetites ;, and, thirdly, let but any creature con - 
fider how pitifully out of countenance that great 
man look'd, when he found himſelf foo}'d by a2 

Woman, and that his purchaſe, at laſt, was only 
iafamy and contempt, inſtead of wealth and 
lory» ; 
© id, Semiramis begg'd a boon of her huſband! 
Ninus, out of a pretended curioſity to try bow 
well he lov'd her. Now the requeſt was this: 
F tat he would lay down his fovereignty only for 
one ſingle day, and give hex leave, in that interim, 
to reign in his ſtead, Her deſire was granted, 
and the firſt ufe ſhe made of her power, was to 
put her huſband to death, which ſhe did, and kept 


tbe 
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the goverment a long time aſter. But her end 
at laſt was infamous; for her fon Ninus put her 
to death with his own hand, for tempting him to- 
the moſt execrable act of inceſt with her. 
Sovereign power is, in its own nature, inalien- 

able, and a prerogative not to be parted with for 
one ſingle hour. It is neither fair to aſk it, nor 
reaſonable to grant it, in feſpect both of the dan- 
ger, and of the precedent. The very requeſt 
catries malice and miſchief in the face of it. 
Crowns are holy matters, and not to be played 
withal; for people do not uſe to borrow royal 
authority with an intent to reſtore it, but when 
tney have once got a patent to fit and govern til} 
they ſhall diſſolve themfelves, the work is done. 


XE RX E s the Younger. 


11. Xerwes; the ſon of Darius, ecntending 
with his brother Arimenes about the crown, no 
fooner heard of his brother's arrival out of Bac- 
tria, than he ſent him preſents, and deſir'd the 
bearers to tell his brother from him, „Thus 
** your brother Xerxes pays you, at preſent, his 
« reſpects, and declares that, if he is confirm'd: 
e monarch, you may depend on ſharing in his. 
© power; or if it happens, on the contrary, that 
the deciſion ſhall be in your favour, it ſhall be 
* his ſtudy to prove himſelf the moſt loyal of 
6.:your ſubjects.” To this obliging ſpeech Ari- 
« menes made the following reply; *©** To-. 
avoid,“ ſaid he, the blame of receding from- 
«* what I look upon as my right, is all that could: 
_ © have compell'd me to have oppoſed my bro- 
«thee: . therefore, Fhich way ſoever it prove, 
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« f ſhall ſhew, either as a king, or ſervant, Xer- 
« xes's intereſt my own.“ 


In a ſhort time after the election came on; 
nd not only the people, but Artabanus, uncle to 


the princes, gave it in favour of Arimenes, on 


which Xerxes fell at his feet, in token of ſub- 
miſſion; the new-made monarch raiſed him, 
made him fit by him, and conferr'd ſuch honcurs 


on him, as teſtified the confidence he repoſed in 


Him. Something akin to this, is, in the writings 
of the Hebrews, related of Jacob and Eſau. 
12. The Babylonians were a ſtubborn people, 
and Xerxes could find no other way for the taking 
down their ſtomachs, than by indulging them in 
their appetites, and pleaſures; as muſic, wine, 
women, and other ſenſual liberties, for the pur- 
poſe debarring them at the ſame time from _ 


uſe of arms, and all military exerciſes. -* 


Sure the ſame method that keeps "IE one 


government, will bring down another. That is 
do ſay, the diſſolution of order and good manners. 


Ill habits are ſooner contracted than diſcharg'd. 
Beſides that it is morally impoſſible for a nation 
to be at the ſame time both martial. and effemi- 
nate. I ſhould have no thought of ranking this 
or the former among the number of apophthegms, 
if Plutarch had not recounted them ſuch. a 
13. Hearing that there were ſome Attic figs 
imported for his uſe, he deny'd eating any, till he 
was maſter of the country that produc'd them. 
Such was the great aſſusance of this exalted ſoul. 
14. Viewing the Helleſpont cover'd over with 


his flect, and all the oppoſits ſhore, and the plains 


of Abydon occupied by his forces, he burſt out 
into tears; which ſudden al. eration, his uncle Ar- 


_— 
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tabanus, who diſſuaded him from that expedition» 
taking the freedom to aſk the reaſon of, Xerxes 
replied, ** An intruding reflection, which occurs 
ic to me, overwhelms my very ſoul, and that is 
c the thought of how ſhort and tranſitory a life 
ce mankind are entitled to, ſeeing that none of 
« all this vaſt multitude ſhall, an hundred years 
ce hence, be in the land of the living.“ 8 
15. Finding himſelf fo harraſs'd at the ſtreights 
of Thermopylæ by but three hundred Lacedemo- 
nians, he ſaid, Now I am undeceived, for I 
c fee that, notwithſtanding this immenſe mul- 
cc titude of my forces, I have but few foldiers.“ 
16. Xerxes was wont to ſay, That gold 
« would vanquiſh, where his arms wanted force. 


ARTAXERNES 


Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, ſirnam'd Long- _ 
hand, for having one hand conſiderably longer 
than the other, uſed to ſay, That it was more 
„ decoming a king to enlarge than diminiſh,” 

Intimating thereby, that it was more conſiſtent 
with the character of a good prince to augment 
than decreafe the wealth and dignity of his ſub- 
g 17. Sartibarzanes, an officer of Artaxerxes, 
begg'd the king one day to confer a favour upon 
him, which, if complied with, would be an act 
of injuſtice. The king being informed, that the 
_ promiſe of a confiderable fum of money, was 
the only motive that induc'd that officer to make 
ſo unreaſonable a requeſt, ordered his treaſurer to- 
give him thirty thoufand Dariuſes, being a pre- 
fent of equal value with that which ſuborn'd 
him, and foes, giving him the order for the mo- 

. 3 ne, 
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ney, “ Here, take this token of my friendſhip 
for you; a gift of this nature cannot make me 
% poor, but complying with your requeſt, 
«*« would make me poor indeed, for it would 
„„ + {ths 
A glorious example ftom ſo great a monarch, 
who would not put away his friend heavy-heart- 
ed, nor would in the al deviate from juſtice. 


CY RV Sthe Younger, © 

18. As Cyrus was preparing to enge the: 
enemy, Clearchus came up, adviſing him to keep. 
in the rear of the Macedonians, and not expoſe 
himſelf to the danger of the battle, What do, 
you mean, Clearchus, ſaid he, would you 
deſire me who aim at an empire, to ſnew my- 


. 


7 


* 


4 ſelf unworthy of one?“ | 
19. Phocais, an Tonian lady, a well-bred wo- 
man, and deſcended of an honourable family, 
was admitted, among other ladies, to ſupper with: 
Syrus. While the reſt of the ladies ſeem'd high- 
ly pleaſed with the king's wanton jeſts, and per- 
mitted- themſelves to be familiarly handled, ſhe- 
remov'd at a diſtance, and ſtood: ſilent all the 
time; nor woyld approach nearer to join the 
company, though invited, and much importun'd, 
by the king himſelf. Nay, .ſhe threaten'd ſome- 
officers of the bed-chamber,. attempting to pull 
her forward, telling them, that ſhe would make 
the firſt who offer d to lay hands upon her repent 
his agreflion. Cyrus, as the other women call'd 
her rude, and unpolite, was the only one in com- 
pany that ſeem'd agreeably ſatisfy*d with her be- 
haviour, and turning at laſt to the man who in- 


troduc'd the women, faid, ſmiling, ** Don't you 
| 4 
per- 
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e perceive, that this is the only innocent, and 
*« virtuous lady you have introduc'd to me?“ 
He afterward principally addicted himſelf to this- 
woman, and loved her with great ne call- 
ing her“ the wiſe lady.” | 

To handle a woman in an an manner, 
was, by the barbarians, accounted equally che | 
ſame as auchn „ | 


ART A XERXES the Younger. 


20. A poor clown, ſeeing the vaſt variety of 
gifts preſented to king Artaxerxes, ſirnam'd the 
Mindful, brother of Cyrus the younger, and hav- 
ing nothing elſe to beſtow, went to a rivulet juſt 
by, and taking thence as much water as he could 
carry in both his hands, preſented it to the xing 
with a very chearful look. His majeſty overjoy d 
to find ſo much ſimplicity and good-will logg d 
together in this poor man, order d him, in return, 
a golden cup, and a thouſand Dariuſes. 

21. He would frequently ſay, That it was a 
e proof of a magnanimous ſoul, to receive a 
<«- {mall preſent with one hand, and beſtow large 
ones with the other.” 

22. Being fo plunder'd of his proviſions on a 
retreating march, as to be left quite deſtitute, 
he cried out, feeding very heartily on barley 
bread, and dried figs, « © ye gods, what plea- 
2 ſure have I hitherto. "a, unacquainted with.“ 

23. Teribazus, having his Perhan babit tore 
all to pieces at a hunting-match, was deliberat- 
ing what to do, when the king told bim, WHY? 
c all thou haſt to do, is to take that habit off, and- 
put on another.“ If I co ſo, replies he, your ma- 
jelty muſt give me your own habit. The king, 
_ B 6 upon» 
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upon that, gave him his robes, ſaying, Here, 
«1 make thee a preſent of theſe robes, but I for- 
bid thee to wear them.” Teribazus was a pret- 
ty good fort of a man in the main; but then was 
ſomewhat raſh, gay, and whimſical ; inſomuch, 
that, without regard to the king's prohibition, he 
put on the robes, decorated with ſome golden 
trinkets, gifted him formerly by the king. All the 
reſt preſent were much ne at this ſight: 
but. it not being lawful to laugh; the king burſt 
out into a great fit of laughter, ſaying, We 
« humour thy vanity, as a woman, to wear 
«4. gold, and tolerate thee, as a — to uſp 

« the royal habit.“ 


. 123 0 
24. Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, was a prince 


famous for the feverity of his government, and 


the ſtrictneſs of an inexorable juſtice. This prince 
had a particular favourite that he made a judge, 
and this judge reckon'd himſelf fo-fecure in the 
credit he had with his maſter, that, without any 
more ado, caufes were bought and fold in the 
c urts of judicature, as openly as proviſions in the 
market. So ſoon as Cambyſes eame to under- 
tand how this ungrateful wretch had proftituted 
dis royal dignity for gold, together with the liber- 
ty and property of his people, and-the honour of 
his adminiſtration, he cauſed this minion to be 
taken up, and degraded, his ſkin ftripp'd .over his 
ears, and the feat of judgment cover'd with it; 
and he order'd his for in the concluſion to ſucceed 
the father in his character and office. 
Exemplary crimes require exemplary juſtice : 
dut the puniſhment ought to be like wiſe inftruc- 
tive 


an arrow, that ftruck him directly thorough the 
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tive. There is a great difference betwixt the 
ſeircenefs of a choleric outrage, and the ſolem- 
nity of a ſevere animadv erſton; ſo that the rigour 
here upon the father, is well diſtinguiſh'd from 
the grace ſhew'd to the fon ; for it would have 
been moſt unreaſonable to confound the guilt of 
the one with the innocence of the other, and to 


| oy the family with the father. 


25. Cambyſes was a moſt — drinker, 


amd Praxaſpes took the freedom to adviſe him a- 
gainſt it, as a practice that puts people out of 
the command and government of themſelves, 


body and mind; Well,“ ſays Cambyſes, but 
« to ſhew you that wine has no ſuck power 
over me, fetch. your ſon hither.”* The 

man was brought, and now, ſaith he, let 
« him ſtand before- me, with his left arm over: | 
« his head; as he ſtood in that poſture, Cam- 
byſes took a huge draught, and follow'd it with- 


heart; Look ye,” ſays Cambyſes to the fa- 
ther, * wine does not ſpoil my. 8 „No, 


no, fir,” ſays Praxaſpes, Apollo himſelf 


could not have mended that ſhot.” a 
2 dangerous poſt that of a prime miniſter 
to a freakiſh prince, that will underſtand neither 
jeft nor earneſt, any further than it'gratifies his 
humour. He takes good eounſel for an affront, 
or kind of reproach; as who fhould ſay, that 
man thinks himſelf wiſer than his maſter ;. be. 
makes no difficulty of ſacrificing the beſt friend 
he has in the world to a frolick; and, in this 
wanton way of cruelty, he makes it death to 
be honeſt. Not but that it highly concerns a 
prince. to 8 * * of his crown and 
authoritys: 
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authority, by all reaſonable ſeverities, where the 
uſtice of the caſe ſhall require it. But to trifle - 
away men's lives in a banter, as-we call it,. and 
to ſpill human blood, purely for blood fake, this 
is to turn governors. into tygers, and ill-order'd- 
Kates only into more tolerable deſarts. | 


ORONT ES. 


26. Orontes, ſon in law to Artaxerxes, upon 
his being degraded and condemn''d by the king 
_ an offence given him, ſays, * Juſt as the fin- 

gers of an accountant can, at one time, readily 
„ conſtitute any ſum, however involv'd in the 
© power of numbers; and, at another time, 
&« ftand but for a ſimple digit only, fo can the 
favourites of kings, at one time, perform any 
thing whatever, when, at another time, they 
<< are mere cyphers, and are Ray of doing 
4 nothing at all.“ 

The ancients calculated accounts by the help: 
of their fingers, in like manner as ws by com 
mon arithmetic. $2 


M E M N O N, gs. 


| 27. Memnon, a general of king Darius, in the 
war againſt Alexander, bearing a ſoldier make ſe- 
_ veral ſawcy and inſolent reflections upon that great 
enemy, gave him a ſevere reprimand. by a ſmart. 

blow on the head with his halbert, ſaying, «© Sir- 
rah, I pay thee to fight againſt * not 
0 rail at him.” 


PARNE S TS. 


28. Parneſis, the favourite of Cyrus, being but 


the ſon of a labourer, wore always a medal about 
ä his 
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his neck, with this inſcription upon it. If thou 
would'ſt know thyſelf, view thee in thy cradle.“ 
To this end, that as the memento of his birth 
was always in view, he might not ſo readily fall 


into that inſupportable vanity to which great and 


upſtart fortunes are £do incident. _ \ . 


A PRERS1IaAN Law. 


29. The Perſians paſs'd a law that left the 
people at liberty to do what they pleas'd, for the 
firſt five days after the death of their preſent go- 
vernor, upon a preſumption that the miſery of fo 
licentious a confuſion would mike them more 
ſenſible of the bleſſings of order and peace. | 

There's -no ſuch. judgment; of the good or ill 
of government, or confuſion, as by comparing 
them; and there's no expedient, like an interval 


0 


of anarchy, to ſhew the neceſſity of a regulation. 


THE 


n 


s 


, e 


APOPHTHEGMS. 


> 


OF THE 


n 
ij 
qa $ 


AGYPTIANS 


the conſtitutional uſage of that 

| 1 country, were wont annually to ad- 
» miniſter an oath to all the judges of the realm, 
binding them to determine in all cafes with juſ- 
tice and impartiality, even in oppolition to the 
king himſelf, were he to demand an indulgence 

to the contrary, in one particular caſe. 5 
Ot ſo great an importance to the welfare of 
their nation, did they judge the right adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. To the unlimited power and 
fierceneſs of their princes, they oppos'd the reli- 
gious obſervation of an oath : beſides, it was pre- 
um'd, that a breach of that oath which the king 
himſelf exacted ſhould not readily have been in- 
fiſted on by him. But how is it poſſible for a ſtate, 
where the princes make a private property of 
diſpoſing the executive power in difpenſing juſ- 
tice, to eſcape having that diſpenſation deter- 

- min'd by corruption and venality ? | 


SESOSTRIS. 


30. T. E kings of Egypt, agreeable to 


©. — 
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SESOSTRj/IS. 

31. Seſoſtris, king of Agypt, having caus d 
four of his captive kings to draw h's triumphal 
chariot, inſtead of two horſes, one of them kept 
his eyes fixt on the two foremoſt wheels, which, 
when Seſoſtris obſerv'd, he aſk'd him what he 
found worthy of his attention in that motion; 
to which the royal ſlave replied, ** The mutabi- 
„ lity of all things, ſoon up, and ſoon down.“ 
Seſoſtris, reflecting on this artful anſwer, ſet all 
his royal flaves at liberty. 


"AMASIS. . 


32. Amaſis, the Egyptian king, was advanc'd 
to the crown from ſo mean a condition, that he 
was hard put to it at firſt to gain the love and 
reverence of his people : but be thought bimſelf 
in the end of this invention. There was a large 
golden veſſel provided, and moſtly for the ſervice 
of the king's friends to waſh their feet in : Ama- 
ſis order'd that baſin to be melted down; the 
mettle to. be caſt into an image, and that image 
to be ſet up in a public place, and dedicated to 
divine worſhip. It was no ſooner erected, but 
the people came flocking from all quarters, with 
a paſſionate zeal and devotion for this new idol. 
The thought ſucceeded ſo weil, that the king 
cali'd his ſubjects together upon it, and, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, made a pertinent application. of it to bis 
own caſe. Look ye, good people,” ſays he, 
„the god, here, that you at preſent adore, was. 
no more the other day than a common uten- 
„ fi]: but, as it now ſtands conſecrated, and 
<* ſet. apart to holy uſeg tis but according to. 
Cv your 


— 
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your own practice, and the natural reaſon of 
6e the thing, to repute it ſacred.” By this innu- 
endo, he brought them to a love and underſtand- 
ing of their duty. . 
In caſes of imperfection, or defects, which we 
cannot help, as in blood, fortune, or the like, 
tis good diſcretion for a man to begin with him 
ſelf, provided it be done with ſuch a ſpirit of ge- 
neroſity, and addreſs, as may turn the matter to 
his honour, inſtead of a reproach, as we find it for 
example in the caſe before us; and we may ga-- 
ther further from it, that it is wiſdom and juſtice 
that fits a man for government, where prudence 
and virtue ſupply the want of fortune and quali- 
ty. Now he that advances himſelf by a conſci- 
entious and honourable way of deſerving it, is a 
_ 1 eater prince than he that's barely born to 
is the royal character that makes the per- 
fon facred : for ſovereignty purges all defects, and 
confecrates the head, whatever it be, that wears 
it honeſfly. x 
33- Amaſis ſeeing a man bewail the lofs of his 
fon in a very dejected manner, faith, ** If you 
did not N the want of him before he was 
in being, why ſhou'd you any more lament the 
want of him, after he ceaſes to have a being? 
34. Amaſis, in his private condition, was a 
man of liberty and pleaſure to the higheſt degree, 
and one that minded nothing in the world but 
jolly company, wine, and women, and how to 
get money to anſwer his expences. In ſhort, 
when he had run himſelf out both of cafh and 
credit, he made ſhift to pick up a ſorry living up- 
on the rook, and not by ſharping alone, but now 
and then by downright ftealing ; and, whenever 
he happened to be charged with a pilfery, his 
Way: 
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way was, Kill to deny the fact, and then appeal 
to the oracle of the place for his juſtification. 

This was his courſe, and one while they found 
bim guilty, otherwhiles innocent, as it happen'd. 
This was his private character: but upon his 
coming afterwards to the adminiſtration of the 
government, he carry'd it in his mind, which 
oracles had been for him, and which againſt him,, 
and accordingly ſet a mark of infamy upon thoſe 
that had unjuſtly abſolv'd him, paying, at the 
. fame time, as great a veneration to the other. 
Aſter this note of diſtinction upon their worſhip, 
and their temples, he paſs'd a law over and above, 
for all people, upon pain of death, to give an ac- 
count, once a year, how they lived. This edict 
was ſo well approv'd, that it was tranſlated ang. 
wards by Solon to Athens. . 
No ſuch cheats in nature as chat under the vi- 
zor of piety and religion; and what's the differ- 
ence at laſt between the antient'downright pagan, 
and.our modern chriſtian impoſtures ; but accord- 
ing to the cant in mode, one conſults the oracle, 
and the other ſeeks the Lord; ſo that their en- 
thuſiaſts and ours, are but che ſelf ſame thing un- 
der ſeveral appellations, and there is nothing ſo 
execrable and flagitious but it ſtands conſecrated 
under this cover. We are to take notice like- 
wiſe, that hypocriſy does not fo blind the judg- 
ment, as either to confound the notions of good 
and evil, or to ſtifle the reluctance of a ſcrupu- 
Tous conſciente: for we have in us at the ſame 
time a ſecret abhorrence of the one, and as tender 
a reverence for the other, and the firſt fair op- 
portunity of applying it to our advantage, does, 
in ſome meaſure, ſet us right again. This holds 
good in the caſe of Atnaſis, and in the ordinary 
practice 
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practice of the world. But we cannot call any 
good office, or action, a conſummated virtue 
that's wrought rather by an impulſe of intereſt, 
than out of a ſenſe of duty. 
35. Amahis, after his advancement to the 
crown, being reprov'd by his friends, for his cuſ- 
tom of drinking, and giving himſelf great liber- 
ties in indulging all manner of pleafure, every 
evening, upon finiſhing the buſineſs of the bench, 
he made anſwer, Thoſe that practiſe bows, 
« ſeldom ſtrain them unneceflarily.” 7 
For if they kept them always bent, or upon 
the full ftretch, they muſt ſoon crack, burſt, 
and prove uſeleſs, when occaſion required their 
ſervice. In like manner, thoſe who never un- 
bend themſelves from an intenſity of cares, by 
any relaxation of mind, will ſoon turn either 
crack- brain'd, or contract a bad habit of body. 


PSAMMENITUS. 

36. Pſammenitus, king of Egypt, was taken 
priſoner by Cambyſes, and carried-out of his own 
kingdom a captive into Perſia ; the victor or- 
der'd the young princeſs, Pſammenitus's daugh- 

ter, and all the other young ladies of quality, 
whom he had taken priſoners out of Egypt, the 
more to inſult and affli their wretched parents 
with the ſnocking ſpectacle, to go dreſs'd in the 
habit of ſlaves, carrying water upon their backs. 
While the reſt of the Ægyptian priſoners were 
quite diſtracted at this ſight, Pſammenitus re- 
main'd very calm, with his eyes fixt upon the 
ground. n after Cambyſes order'd his ſon, 
the young Ægyptian prince, with ſeveral of the 
young noblemen of the ſame age and 7 
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be led forth, tied together by the necks, and brid- 
led like horſes, with bits in their mouths. - Pſam- 
megnitus was, upon this additional ſhock, the on- 
ly perſon who refrain'd from tears: but happen- 
ing to ſpy a certain familiar friend of his go about 
begging, in a naked ſtarving condition, upon call- 
ing to his friend he burſt. out into a flood of tears, 
beating his head, in the manner of the barbarians. 
Cambyſes, hearing the oddity of this behaviour, 
demanded to know the reaſon, why he remain'd 
ſilent and unmov'd upon viewing the calamity of 
his children, and was all on a ſudden ſo much af- 
flicted at ſeeing the diſtreſſes of an old man? O 
4 fon of Cyrus, anſwer'd he, . domeſtic miſe- 
ce ries, arrived to this violent heighth, are more 
ce grievous than to admit of tears; but to ſee 
e my friend reduc'd from a ſtate of cafe and af- 
6 fluence, to this extremity of diftreſs, and ut- 
© moſt want, in the very eve of life, is an object 
that commands my tears,” 


PTO LEM Us, the ſon of Lagus. 


37. Having once defir'd a certain grammarian, 
upon detecting his ignorance, to tell him, Who 
<< the father of Peleus was? he received for an- 
ſwer, Firſt tell me, Who was the father of 
Lagus ?” The king's friends hearing this pert re- 
ply, begg'd his Majeſty to puniſh the fellow's in- 
ſolence ; but he told them, If it is the privilege 

of a king to let no affront put upon his perſon 
„ paſs unpuniſh'd, tis no part of that privilege 

<« to provoke an affront.” 8 
It is unjuſt in an aggreſſor of whatever dignity 
or degree, to aſk revenge for a retaliation of the 
injury or affront firſt offer d; and he who banters 


to 
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to have it return'd, is ſuppos d to put his dignity 
out of the queſtion, ſeeing that by a fair challenge, 
he diſpenſes with any ſuperior prerogative, and 
puts himſelf juſtly upon a level with his adverſary, 
It were unfair to make uſe of any advantages fo- 
reign to his capacity, in the 1 in pre- 
Jadiee of his anta gon. 


XENOPHANES. 


38. Xenophanes, the ſon of Lagus, being up- 
braided with cowardice, by Hermoneus, for re- 
fuſing to play at dice with him, made anſwer, ** I 
< confeſs that Iam not only a coward, but a ve- 
„ hement one: yet *tis in acting inconſiſtent 
% with honour and honeſty.” 
"Tis an honourable rimidity which deterrs us 
from baſe actions. 


THE 


144 


THE 
APOPHTHEGMS 


OF THE 


THRACIANS. 


POLTYS. 


39. FYIOLTY'S, king of Thrace, being ſoli- 


Cited, in time of the Trojan war, by 
the ambaſſadors of Greece and Troy, at one and 
the ſame time, declar'd himſelf, after hearing 
both parties, in this manner; ** Sure Alexan- 
„der ought to reſtore Helen; and the more to 


& facilitate ſuch an accommodation, I vow, that 
© he ſhall be at liberty to run away with two of 


«© the faireſt of my women to compenſate for 
« g © EY 


How admirable was the ſingular humanity and 


pacific diſpoſition of the Greeks, who would reſt 
ſatisfy*d with the bare reſtitution of Helen, after 
ſhe had, for ſuch a conſiderable time, cohabited 
with the adulterer, as an ample acknowledgment 


for the injury. It were happy for Paris had he 


comply'd with theſe terms ; for, having had the 
full enjoyment of one beauty, he might, upon re- 
ſtoring her, be entitled to theſe two fair ones, 


. 
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and, at the ſame time, have prevented the ruin 
and deftruQion of his country. 


co r YS. 


40. Cotys, king of Thrace, being naturally 2 
fiery, paſſionate man, and one that from his re- 
vengeful diſpoſition, was too ſubject to puniſh his 
ſervants with great rigor, for any accident happen- 
ing in their way, that croſs d his inclinations, was 
preſented with ſeveral curious veflels of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, and elaborately engraved, made of 
glaſs. After having recompenc'd the bearer in a 
very handſome manner, he order'd them all to be 
broke to pieces. Being aſk'd his reaſon for ſo 
doing, he made anſwer, Left I ſhould rage 
s againſt ſuch'as might happen to break them.” 

It is the part of a prudent man, to acknowledge 
the infirmity of his nature, and to make away 
with every thing that may give occaſion of re- 
lapſing into that diſorder. 

41. Cotys, hearing that the Athenians, on ac- 
count of his ſupplying 8 with troops againſt 
the Darians, declar'd him, by way of eminence, 
a a citizen of Athens, ſays, By Jove I ſhall, in 
recompence, grant chem the eln of wy 

66 country." 5 | 


(25). 


APOPHTHE GM 8 


OFTHE 


SCYTHIANS, 


TOMYRIS. 


, FTER Cyrus had ſubdued Aſia, 
he march'd into Scythia, full fraught 
with the hopes of 2 that 


country. Tomyris, queen of Scythia, th 
ſhe might have eaſily prevented his paſling the ri- 


ver Araxes, ſuffer'd him to march into the heart 
of her dominions, ſuppoſing by that means to gain 
an eaſier conqueſt over him, and, at the ſame 
time, to render his retreat more difficult, by hav- 


ing the river in his rear; wherefore, ſhe ſent her 


ſon againſt the enemy, with a third part of her 
forces. This ſon of hers. ay, a young man, 
and ignorant in military affairs, Cyrus attack'd in 
the night, and cut him off, tog — all his 
army. Tomyris did not, — this great loſs, 
pour out her ſorrow, like a woman, in tears, but 
turn'd her mind upon the comforts of revenge; ſo 
that having laid an ambuſh for Cyrus, ſhe attack d 
him in a narrow 1 and flew- him, together 

. Ul. C with | 
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with his whole army, conſiſting of two hundred 
thouſand Perſians : then ordering the head of 
Cyrus to be cut off, ſhe threw it into a veſſel full 
of human blood, ſaying, «© Now glut thyſelf with 


„blood, after whieh thou ſo much thirſted. and 
3 which thou never could'ſt * ſatiated !” 


A T E A 8. 
43. Ateas, king of Scythia, wrote a | letter to 
Philip, after this manner; „ You govern the 
** Macedonians, men truly expert in war; yet [ 
* command the Scythians, who can battle againſt 
«© both hunger and thirſt.” | 

Intimating, that, in this reſnett; the Scythians 
were more fit for war. 

44. Having taken one Iſmenias, a moſt ex- 
quiſite piper, priſoner in battle, he order'd him to 
play a tune upon his pipe. Ateas, obſerving all 
the people preſent charm'd with the muſic, ſwore 
by Mars and the wind, “ that he himſelf would 


«© be more delighted to hear the ng of a 
* horſe.“ 


SCYLURUS. 


45. Dew having fourſcore ſons, def r'd 
nothing ſo much as to bring them up in the love 
of each other; and to ſhew how invincible ſuch a 
concord would make them, gave to each, as he 
lay at the point of death, a bundle of javelines, 
b dding them try if they could break the bundles. 
When the young men deny'd it was poſ- 
ſible to break th m, . Sturus unty'd the bundles 
in their preſence, and broke them one after ano- 
ther with all the caſe imaginable; upon which he 

admoniſh'd 
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admoniſh'd his ſons thus; Behold, my ſons,” 


ſaid he, your ſtrength, while link'd together in 


« bonds of amity : on the contrary, how weak, 


% and what an eaſy prey would you be, when 
e ſeparated in your pou by . and ſe⸗ 2 


« ditions?“ F 


A Scythian could” not place a more serra 2 


copy before their eyes. 
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SICILIANS. 


* e 


TH E 


APOPHTHEGMS 


OF THE 


G EL O. 


46. E LO, the tyrant of Syracuſe, hav- 
| ing defeated the Carthaginians at 


Imera, oblig'd them to ſue for 

-peace 3 among other uy, of the treaty, he 

had it ſtipulated, that, after that treaty took place, 

-the'Carthiginians ſhould ſacrifice none of their 
male children to Saturn. 

That nation had a practice of placing their in- 


fant boys in the boſom of a huge brazen ſtatue of 


Saturn, where, being hollow within, they kept a 
molt vehement fire, burning in manner of a fur- 


nace; and thus the children were burnt to death, 
AS it were, in the embraces of the god. This 
was very agreeable to Saturn, who, according to 


tlie fable, was wont to devour all his male off- 
ſpring, which his wife brought to the world ; for 


Jove had been devour'd by him, if they had net 


put a ſtone in na of the boy. 
47. Being 


. 


+ ate apt to entertain à prequdice not only againſt 
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47. Being oer at 2 feaſt; as the harp was go- 
ug ond fie exttipitty, and each a tune 


in his turn, — in by e Orecks - 


it came to the 
his horſe to be into the 
ard having him with — a; 
lity, give chem te kbow, that fuch ab proves 
hh hang? INN ah ca 
e hafp | 


HIERO. e 


5 


49. Hlero-who Weereled Geo in the govern- 


ment, woald ſay, * That he nevet thought a mn 


« Who poke to bith Freely and enly, either 
it troabſeſbare ot itnpertunste; that he 
* och a4 Were Perpetuatiy Dlibbihg öbt 
re ſerfete, in jurlou on that gert, do the very 
u perſons they diſcloſed them ; becauſe we 


* ſuch ad reveal bur ſeerets, but even gainſt 
« thoſe whom we find are ed with 
t ſuch matters, in retation to us, as we would 
„ inclitie they dad not eome to the knowledge 
* of.“ | 

x9. One reprodthing Him. With- having a 
ſtinkin breath, he blamed hi evnort for to 
telling him of His mivfoftune before; . Indeed, 


a my dent,“ Mid the; * Tithagined that all en- 


6 breaths ſmelt as bad as Yours.” 
An illuſtrious: proof of - iavincible madleſty, 


| Ming ſhe was never fo cloſe to any man, in 
6 ber husband, as to perceive. His breath. | 
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Bock V. 
50. As Xenophanes, the 8 com- 


. to Hiero of his poverty, inſomuch that 


he was ſcarcely able to maintain two ſervants, 
he told him, Homer, whom thou vilifieſt, 
60 * thou dead, ſtill maintains more than ten 


and men, and canſt thou, who would 


« Kin be thought a more learned man than 
„ him, while, living, even maintain two!“ 


We find that the abject yermin, who envi- 


: Gully continue ftill to "gnaw and ſnarl at the 


ſuperior performances of illuſtrious men, and in 
vain, endeavour to eclipſe their glory, in hopes 
to borrow its luſtre themſelves, had an exiſtence 
even in theſe early times. © 

51. He ſet a fine upon the hand of Epichar- 


mus, the comic poet, only for bolting out a 


wanton word in the hearing of his own wife. 
Now this gives us to underſtand, that modeſty 
is the duty of a wife, as well as of a virgin, and 


that it is no longer a virtue than while it continues 


all of a piece, in thought, word and deed. Epi- 
charmus was a native of Sicily, and by the cuſtom 
of the country, was given much to jeſting, but 
be was undoubtedly to blame, even towards his 
own wife; for Lol words lead naturally to looſe 
actions, and the very provocation to lewdneſs is 
within one degree of the thing itſelf 
52. The king, having put ſome of his intimate 
- acquaintaintances to death, invited Epicharmus a 
ſew days thereafter, to ſup, with him; but the 
poet, rather with too much freedom, told the 
king, Your majeſty gave me no invitation 
lately when you ſactificed your friends. 
The ancients were wont, when they offered 


© ſacrifices, to make a, ſplendid entertainment, 


and invited all their friends upon that h 0 
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DIONYSIUS he Elder. 


53 Dc as they drew lots for the magi- 
ſtracy, happened to draw the letter M, upon which 
ſomebody told him, by way of jeſt, no 
i. e. Dionyſius thou art a merry- Andrew. Nay, 
replies he, Horaf ic, i. e. I ſhall be a mo- 
e narch.” It happened that, having obtained 
the magiſtraey, he was ſoon after declared Empe- 
ror by the Syracuſians. 
This muſt be allowed as a. Genie of his 


magnanimity, in aſſuming the liberty of putting 
ſuch a conſtruction upon the letter. 


54. Dionyſius, in the beginning of his reign, 
was cloſely beſieged in his own palace, by a 
ſtrong faction of the citizens, who threatned to 
kill him, if he did not forthwith reſign the go- 
vernment. His friends, being very preſſing with 
him upon the affair (as he was viewing an ox 
very expeditiouſly ſlaughtered by his butcher) in- 


treated him to lay down the government, if 


he minded being taken, and afterwards put 


to death, he replied, - ©* Seeing life may be ſo 
0 ſuddenly. diſpatched, 'tis all in vain for you 
„ to think of perſuading me, through a fear of 
death, to give up ſuch a kingdom.“ 


How powerful muſt have been his deſire of 
reigning, when he thought it advantageouſly ac- 
quired, even at tbe expence of life. 

TS Dionyſius reprimanding his ſon, who was 
to ſucceed him in the. government, for violating 
the chaſtity of one of the citizen's wives, aſked 


him, among other queſtions, Whether ever 


6. as heard, of any ſuch. flagrant piece of injuſ- 
| C4 _- * tice, 
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„ tice done by him?” No, ſaid he, becauſe 


«© you was never a king's. ſon :? Neither, 
faid Dionyfius, ** will you ever be the father of 
Done, it you thus ſhamefully give way to your 


6 8 2 
ged adultery a crime worthy 


The ty t judg 

of Aifinberiting his ſon, notwithſtanding we, in 

a Chriſtian muy ry, and under a chriſtian diſpen- 
fation, account it a grand game, 

Fo. Obſervin e went . his ſon's houſe, 
the vaſt ſtore of ine cot and ſilyer plate that was 
there, he exclaimed tbus, Thou haft not the 
= tincture of princely virtues within thee, when, 

et after receivin be et a quantity of plate from 
% me, thou didſt not make thyſelf one fingle 
* friend by it.” 

| Meaning that a crown would neither be 
procured nor maintained without the good will 
of che ſubject: and that benignity generally be- 
gets g good- will. 

57. He told his mother, defiring leave to be 
married after ſhe was advanced much in years, 
% Ah mother, the laws of civil fociety m ay be 
wo; r but thoſe of natute never can. 

, that it was unnatural for an old wo- 
man pat child-bearing, to „though now- 

_ a-days we fee women marry at venty. 

8. There was a certain ſtran — came to 
Dionyfius, defiring a private conference with 
him, faying, that he would teach him in what 
manner he ſhould come to the knowledge of 
any plots or ſtratagems, that might at any 

time, be formed or deyifed againſt him. The 
king, having admitted the ftranger into a private 
apartment, deſired him to diſcloſe his inventjon, 


whereupon | the man lays, « Let your majeſty 
give 
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ct cret.” 


ve him the money, and pr 
in the myſtery. © 
This cheat * 


conſpi 


1 acies. 


LA * B > 
— - © 2508 4 © 


Va © 


- 


of the 8 . 


ive me but a talent, and it will * 
10 that 1 made you acquainted with 1 je 
e king admiring* his ingenuity; 
etended to be wen | 


- fries to prevent 


* is ao. that Cæſar W 
lian, to render him mote formidable to Conſplra⸗ 


tors, had himſelf ſuſpected for a magician, and 


pretended to keep magical ſhirts, fartunate worde, 
in rings by him, in cultody. 
ng asked by one that 


ſwer, 


and 185 ber 915 


2 

to peak w 
«© Heavens 
« come by that accident.” 


Dionyſt 


forbid 


jt hm if be were at leiſure ? I e an- : 
that ever 1 


thould : 


He accounted it a moſt ſcandalous and une 


EN ctime in a king, 
If from ſtate· concerns. But where are the 
who husband all their time fo, as ta ſpend. 17 
rt of it in playii 

55 g exerciſes 


eateſt x 
Ger le 


like 


not live as he 


erery day as bis k. 


60, Being re 0 


vanci 


dee 


7 


to 


the people. 


dignity a 


fie 


A his 


60 I wanted,” 


e hated than myſt.” 1 
He knew the humour of. the tultitude to be 


ſueb, that, having ſome conſpicuous man f 


C5 


there ſhould be one man. in!! 


e” prince. 


es ? That man dow 
d, hat coal not Jook upon 
, ſeeing: that only the p 
is in our power, fince- time is but a flux of in- 
fant. and. eyery breath 


ever to abſent im 


at dice, or 


ent 


we draw is new lte. Pp 


friends, for; 
perſon of a bad 


any one who was univerſally hated 


he, that ot 


the object of their envy and hatred, they would 


be better affected to 
reaſon, that we ſee ſome monarchs raiſe to great 


It i is for this 


| honour 


yracuſe more Fs 
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1 honour and power ſuch as they viſibly! bear no 


j it rifes to too great a height, will never be 
appeaſed but by a victim. | 


bf ing refuſed ſome. preſents, offered them by Diony- 


any preſents from the prince they are ſent to, 
be told them, You act very inconſiſtent, in 
s endeavouring to aboliſh that one good prac- 
e tice, which attends tyranny, in as much as 


upon a prince, to refuſe his preſents; ſeeing 


to recommend. themſelves ; the only oppoxtuni- 


ſubjects had buried a treaſure in the earth, com- 
manded him, upon pain of death, to produce it 


an eſtate, lived there to all outward ix 1p: amy 


*© how to make uſe of four riches you deſerve 
to enjoy t them“. | 3 
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£00d-will' to, that they themſelves may be ſe- 
cure againſt the fury of the multitude, which, 
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61. The ambaſſadors of the Corinthians Haw 


Gus, conformable to a law. they have to that 
effect, which prohibits ambaſſadors to accept of 


your ſqueamiſh behaviour would inſinuate, that 
« it. was a dangerous matter, to receive a bene- 
« faction from the hands of a _ 
He judged it one of the higheſt contempts put 


theſe are the only means tyrants have left them 


ties they have, as an alloy, to mitigate the envy 
that is entailed upon their. enormous Pre 
is their courteſy and munificence. © 

62. Dionyſius being informed that one "of is 


forthwith. . The Syracuſian readily obeyed, and 
brought him part, reſerving, a moiety artfully 
for his future.uſe. Soon after he withdrew into 
another city, and having trafficked and. bought 


in greater plenty than he did before. Dionyſius, 
being informed of his conduct, inſtead of making 
a ſecond. demand, reſtored what he had taken 
away. For now,” ſays he, ſince you know 
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f He plainly made it appear, that it was not the 
man's gold that he wanted, but that he deſired 
to cure him of his infirmity: he ſhowed him 
that the lawful uſe of money conſiſted in making 
other advantages of it, beſides uſury. 
3. e . would ſay, that he muſt needs 
c be aware of his wiſe friends; becauſe I 
« am ſatisfied” faith he, that not one of 
tc them but would like better to govern than obey.” 
64. As they were performing divine ſervice in 
his palace, and the prieſt, according to cuſtom, 
petitioned that the king's reign might be ſecure 
and laſting, Dionyſius, interrupting him, ſaith, 
« How long wilt thou continue to pray impi- 
ouſly for me?“ „ 

Meaning; that we ſhould petition the Gods 
for an excellency of mind, rather than for en- 
dowments, that in reality contribute nothing to- 
wards human happineſs DA 
65. Teſcha the Siſter of Dionyſius, was mar- 
ried to Polyxenus, who, for fear. of the tyrant. 
fled, and left the country. Teſcha, being af- 
terwards accuſed by the king, as conſcious of her 
husband's eſcape, for not informing him of his 
intention to make off, ſays, ** Dionyſius, do 
| 5 you imagine me a wretch of ſuch an abject 

&« ſpirit, as that, if I perceived he had. any ſuch 

« deſign, I ſhould not fail along with him, and 
“ ſhare all the viciſſitude of his fortune, whether 
« good or bad!” „ 
66. Having, under promiſe of being magni- 
ficently rewarded, engaged a very celebrated 
minſtrel to ſtay with bim, for ſome ſhort time, 
the more to encourage the man, he told him, 
that the better he performed, . the more liberal 
he ſhould have been paid. The muſician, hav- 
Lou or m WS. > 2 
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ing continued for a few days, and given general 
ſatisfaction, by his dextrous faculty at playing the 
muſick, finding the king did not offer to give 
him ought, made bold to ask his hire: Upon 
which Dionyſius told him, In good faith, 
I have payed thee. all the hire I promiſed.” 
What? ſays the muficjan, your majeſty gave 
me no money. © Right,“ replies Nionyfivs, 
« but for one pleafure I gave thee another; for 
< if thou haſt diverted me by muſick, have not 
6c] diverted thee by hope ?? | 5 
67. He fo admired tbe noble friendſhip ſub- 
fiſting between Pythias and Damon, that he 
| follicited them, ſaying, *©1I earneſtly intreat, 
« gentlemen, to be admitted into your friend- 
,6C ip.” . 5 So : bs 
T he tyrant had fixed a day to put one of theſe 
men to death, but, on asking a fmall refpite to 
ſettle his domeſtic affairs, he abtained it, on con- 
dition, that his friend ſhould furrender himfelf 
to be executed in place of him, if he did not 
= return on the day preſcribed : The condemned 
chuſing to die rather than deceive his friend, 
came on the very day appointed, and ſubmitted 
himſelf. His return fo punctual to the time, 
preſerved both friends; and both were after- 
.wards honoured with the king's friendſhip. Such 
was the power of exalted virtue over tyrants. 
68. He was wont to excuſe his facrilege, by 
fheſe and other like facetious evaſions : Having 
anon if the temple of Proſerpina at Locris, 
He would fay, as his fleet was returning home 
-with a proſperous breeze from that expedition, 
« Yqu ſee, what ſucceſs the immortal gods 
4+ yovckfafe thoſe guilty of ſacrilege .. 
F | xr” "% "i Fancy- 
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Fancying that either there were no gods, or 
that they were not offended at ſacrilege. 
69, Ae took a golden cloak of great weight 
from Olympian Jove, with which Hiero 
adorned that image, on his return from the Car- 
thaginian war, being found among the ſpoils of 
the enemy, ſaying, ©* It was too heavy for ſum- 
& mer, and too cold for winter, and covered 
the god with a cloth mantle,” which, he faid, 
«© was more fuitable for the ſeveral ſeaſons of 
« the year.” : «17H W 
70. He ſnatched away the golden beard of 
EÆEſculapius, at Epidaurus, ſaying, that it 
« did not become him to wear a beard, ſeeing, 
© his father Apollo wore none.“ 5 | 
Æſculapius is ſuppoſed the ſon of Apollo, and 
ticak theology fancies Apollo beardleſs, and 
gives ÆEſculapius a beard, to fignify the various 
accompliſhments requifite in a phyſician, 
71. He, in like manner, took away all the 
golden victories, cups and bowl which the 
images of the gods hold out in their hands, as 
if making offer of them, ſaying © that he did 
« not rob the gods: but accepted at their hands 
« the gifts they daily offered him,” adding, 
t that it were very filly not to accept of thoſe 
« things conſtantly importuned upon us, by the. 
«< outftretched arms of the immortal gods“ 
It is the way of the world to cover the foul ſt 
things, and defigns, with the faireſt names, and 
the moſt plauſible pretences. Have we not 
heard of church-lands feized to profane uſes, 
under the ſpecious colour of a neceflity of ſtate; 
bare - faced ſacrilege countenanced, and com- 
mitted for fear of an inviſible idolatry? And 
what is there more in it, upon the main, than 


firſt, 


— 


— 
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- rfl, a diſſolution of order and government 
paſt all recovery, and afterward giving a frivolous 
reaſon for 1 it! ? 5. dp 


{ > 
7 


DI ON $1 US the Younger. 


72. Diony ſius the younger uſed to ſay, c that 
©« he maintained ſeveral ſophiſters, not that he 
40 admired them, but on purpoſe that, through 
4c their means, he might become admired.” 

He underſtood the high notions people have of 
the great learning of theſe ſort of men. Under this 
perſuaſion he cunningly made uſe of them 
to gain a popular eſteem. *Tis for the ſame 
Teaſon, very like, that princes keep about their 
houſes men, that, through the force of opinion, 
have attained the venerable and reverend cha- 
raters of learning or ſanQity ; to the intent that 
people. may. imagine,, that, moſt things done are 
ſchemed and deviſed by them. 

73. When Polyxenus the logician, told Dio- 
nyfius, * £ I ;convince youby plain arguments, he 
replied, ©, Nay, but I convince. thee by plain 
5 — of fact, that thou haſt left thy own ſort 
4 of people, and come courting me and mine.” 

Meaning, that he was removed from ſchool 
to court, and come from philoſophers to a tyrant, 
which he would not have done, if he did not 
judge that manner of life preferable. 5 
3974. Being asked, after his expulſion, What 
benefit do you ronp now from Plato, and your 
philoſopby ? Why ? anſwered he, „ That 1 
can bear ſo patientiy ſuch an aſtoniſhing 


turn of fortune. 1 


ook V. bf the StexLians. 9 
He offered no violence to his own life, as 
oft others would have done upon the like dif- 

appointments, or change of circumſtances: but 

dpened 1 ſchool for literature at Corinth. 

75. Being asked, how it came about, when 
is father, ſrom a low fortune, and a private 
ondition, obtained the government of Syra- 
uſe, that he, after SE the kingdom by 
nheritance, "ſhould Toſe it? his anſwer © was, 
c My father Jeſt: ine his kingdom, not his for- 
ane 
All things 1s not fall out "equally: fucceſiful to 
very perſon. | 

76. Being brought to Corinth, after he was des 
poſed, he kept -a\ ſchool there, where many uſed 
to viſit him; among others, one when he came 
in, opened his mantle, and ſhook his cloaths, 
deſigning thereby to give him a ſcornful hint; 
becauſe ſuch was the manner of them who 
came to ſee him, while he was king. 'Diony- 
fius told him, Prithee do ſo rather when thou 

e goeſt out, that we * ſee, hee ſtealeſt 1 no- 

oy: 5 ye” ot 


it 


AGATHOCLES. 


— e 


77. „ Ae from the ſon of a potter, 
came to be king of Sicily. Now the difficulty 
was, under theſe circumſtances, how to recon- 
cile the honour of his dignity to his trade and 
buſineſfs. He therefore kept an earthen cup 
cloſe by a golden one, together upon the table 
before him, and was wont to addreſs the youth, 
who came to viſit him, in thoſe terms. Lok 
5 15 young _ ſaid he, . to the” 
former 


1 
; 
Fr* 
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former of theſe pieces, this is the work of 
„ my hands, and this other of my induſtry 
8 and fortitude; pointing to the latter. 

There are no. great encomiums due to any 
one who is born to a crown, for wearing one: 
but it is the higheſt excellence muſt render a 
man worthy of one. A mean extraction is no 
blot upon any man that is not aſhamed of him- 
ſelf, and ambitious to be thought greater than 
he is ; the modeſty of owning the truth, attones 
for the pretended defect. No man is to blame 
for what he cannot help ; but, on the contrary, 
to be highly honoured, hor illuſtrating his. birth 
by his virtue. The people were ſo ſenfible of 
the ſtroke of this alluſion, that all diſagreements 
were compounded upon it, betwixt the ng and 
the potter. 

78. As Agathocles beſieged a certain city, ſome 
of the inhabitants taunted him from the walls, 
crying out, You maſter Potter, how will 
- you get money to pay arg troops? By the 

4 fale of your city, replied he, very Wee and 
having carried the place, be "fold the. beſieg zed, 
for ſlaves, telling them, Now, if you De 
& me ſuch language, I ſhall tell your maſters of 

ou.” 

"Draw them in ales of 2 unſeaſonable 
reproaches, and gently upbraiding their ſervi- 
tude, the reward of ſuch abuſe. | 

70. Some men from Ithaca, came to Aga- 
thocl.s, carrying ſeveral of his failors before 
him, with complaints, that landing upon their 
land, they drove off a great number of their 
ſheep and other cattle. ** Nay, nay, Gentle- 
men,” fays Agathocles, you have no ſuch 


— * great reaſon. to oF out, for when Four ade 
5 „lande 
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©& landed upon our iſland, he not only dreve away 
« our flocks, but pickt out their ſhepherd's 
* 0 e IP 

| room to the ſo much celebrated Rory of 
W who blinded E the Cyclap. 


DION. 


80. Dion, who expelled Dionyſius, having 
heard that Calippus, who, of all his friends, 
was the. man he had moſt confidence in, was 
concerned in a plot. againſt his life, he never 
could prevail upon himſelf to convict him, by 

bringing the matter to a trial: but would ſay, 
| * chat it was better ro be killed out of th 
* way, than to live, when one muſt not on 

„guard againſt his W but even l | 
* his inlends.”- 

He was worthy the beſt of friends, who pre- 
ferred death to a diſtruſt of them. i 


ARCHELAUS 


81. A man not very polite, though a familiar 
friend of Archelaus, being at an entertainment 
with him, asked the king to give him the cup. 
Archelaus, upon that, deſired the lad in waiting, 
to give the cup to Euripides. As the other 
ſeemed ſurprized at this, Archelaus ſays ** You, 
{© who ask i it, deſerve not to get ity and he deſerves 
© to have it, who don't ask it.“ | 

Meaning, that it was his familiarlity with the 
king, that emboldened him to ask his majeſty 
for the glaſs, but that the modeſty of Euripides 

deſerved t to have it offered him. 
| 82. His 


EPS 
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" 82. His barber, being a very prattling fellow, 
asked his majeſty one day, how he ſhould pleafe 
to be ſhaved ? without hearing a word from 
« your mouth,” anſwered the king. 
83. As Euripides at a feaſt, kept kiſſing and hug- 
ing of Agathon, that famed beauteous youth, 
who then had ſcarcely the appearance of a beard 
on his face: Archelaus civilly excuſed him to 
his friends thus, Gentlemen, we can't be 
. «© ſurprized ; for even the autumn of the fair is 
© | 


-c o 


84. Archelaus happening to get himſelf ſprink- 

led all over with water, one day upon the 
. ſtreet, his friends, that were along with him, in 

the utmoſt rage, threatned vengeance againſt the 

offender : But the king interpoſed, ſaying, 
„ Nay, gentlemen, never mind it, for I am not 
& the perſon wetted, it is the man he aimed 
| N 80 it at.“ | 5 2 ONE SO, OE» fi Ar, <> 


What could be more gentle than his mode- 
ration in this ſingle inſtance ? It may afford vs 
this leſſon, that we ought to forgive ſuch as of- 
fend thro' imprudence, even had they the misfor- 
tune to diſoblige men in power, 
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MACEDONIANS. 


| DEME TRIUS, Fay 4, of Anion, 


8 Demetrius beſieg ; d Rhodes, and 
had taken, ſomewhere in the ſub· 
urba, a piece of painting, being a re- 


* | 4 


„ 


| erefoniation of Ialyſis, or Bacchus, done by Pro- 


togenes, that moſt eminent maſter, the Rhodians 
ſent by their heralds, begging the king to ſpare 
the piece, Demetrius told them, that he 


would ſooner deſtroy all his father” $ images, | 
than that one picture.“ 


Such was the eſteem this prince had for arts. 

86. Having taken Megara, he ſent for Stilbon, 
the philoſopher, and aſked him, if any of his ſol- 
diers pillaged ought out of the eity? Not one of 
them, anſwered Stilbon; „Truly, I have not 
feen any of them, fays Demetrius, 46 who 


ſeem'd to have pillag'd any ſcience.“ 


Intimating, that the endowments of the mind 
were the ony: poſſeſſions not Mabe to the Vioranee 


M "WANs, 2 : i 
87. Deme- 
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87. Demetrius, having carried away all the 
flaves out of the city, told Stilbon, now leave 
you a free city.” Right, replies the philoſo- 
pher, for your majeſty don't leave one ſlave with- 
in 45 33 e 
$8, Lamia, I. rden da influence 
over Demetrius, and was the inſtigation of many 
cruel and unjuſt acts. Whereupon Lyſimachus 
faid, that it was the fifft time he had ever heard 
4 whore act in a tragedy. Demetrius replied, 
« Lamia, the whore, is both a more modeſt, and 
„ moral woman, than your Penelope.“ Meun- 
ing his wife. 
89. Demetrius would ſay, That he judg'd 
c nothing more unhappy, than the conditio >a 
« that Mah, who never met with -any adve 
« or diſappointment in life: becauſe that 62 
„ man mult be Ixnerant of Himſelf, in regard he 
___ never had tryal of his own mettle : or be muſt 
be hated of the gods, as one whom they dver- 
«Jogk, by reaſon of his indelence and Noth ; 
„ concluding bim neee 
* een rs." 


A N 12 IGONU $ the ſeeond, 


50. Demetrius, deing taken priſoner, wrote 

home by a friend, à letter to his ſon, the purport 

_ of which was thus; 7 7 no regard, my ſon, to 
* any conceſſions whieh I may enjoin thee to 


% comply with, and which may have been ex- 
© torted from me, by Seleucus, for my ranſom. 
3 — Yield up none of the cities to him.“ — 
Immediately, upon receipt of this letter, Antigo- 
nus wrote to Seleucus with overtures of reſigning 

the 
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the whale. en into his hands, befidey of 
fering himſelf up as wap ha, Ha his father, on 
condition he ſhould be.releas'd. 1 

Here the. piety of the father vies with that of 
the ſon; the father, without regard to himſelf, 
was willing to ſaorifie all in favqur of his ſon, On 
the other hand, the ſan, to procure his father's 
2 would ſell bath himſelf, and his king- 

1. Being upon the point to engage the forces 
of Ptolemæus, the | hs told hi. that the 
enemy. fleet was ſuperior by a.conſiderable num- 
ber of ſhips. ** How many ſhips did you.reckan 
60 api er ſide,” ſays Antigonus, © for the odds 
« of my 3 on 3 e fleet? F | a 
Judęing the. ſuperiar advan of an able 
. no ſmall odds, to 9 towards 
a victory. Ptolemæus himſelf was not in the en- 
gagement. 

92. He faid: once, as he retreated before 
the enemy, who follow'd cloſe upon his heels, 
** That, he did not fly, but was in purſuit. of 
< ſome. advantageous proſpect: behind him.“ 

Meaning that à retreat is na way ſhameful, if 
it is thought more expedient. to fly than face the 
enemy. The. beauty. of this apophthegm conſiſts 
in this, that, as flying and purſuing are two oppo-— 
fits terms, bis flight was interpreted as au advan- 
tage he was in purſuit. of, to wit, ſecurity: for 
ve, purſue an enemy, and. purſue any thing ws 
are earneſtly in queſt of. wh 5 _ | 
93, There was a youpg:man.in, his army who, 
jw 2 n ſoldier n tha 
ion of a very, illuſtriqus, captain. LAS: young 
officer betition d the king. t he might 4 
xanced to his father's pay. Antigonus told him, 

« Young 
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if not, what can we do? 
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«Young man, I never reward any in  conſide- 


C ration of their paternal virtues: but my maxim 


< is, to let every man feel the influence of my li- 


ec. -berality, in proportion as he diſcovers any of 


ce his own proper virtues; fo that if you would 
ec incline to enjoy your father's allowances, TT 
« deavour to emulate your father's virtues.” . 
The elegance of this ſaying in the Greek, on 
account of the affinity in ſound between the 


words, a dpa pads, rarfaradlas is inimitable i in any 


other language. 

94. He would often cry out, Upon the death 
of Zeno, whom of all the philoſophers he moſt 
admired, That the theatre of his actions Was 


* now ſnatch'd off.” 


He always acted conformable to the advice of 
this great m man. 


A N T IP A 2 E R. 
95. Antipater, bearing that Methntel had 


2 away with Parmenio, ſaid, If Parmenio 


4 plotted againſt Alexander, whemcan we truſt? ? 


27 


In military matters, Parmenio was the ſame as 


Alexander. If, then, ſuch a friend deceived us, 


whom may we confidein ? If Alexander put ſuch 
a friend to death, without any ſuch conviction, 
'twere better to be altogether a ſtrang ger to the 


affairs of kings. 


96. Antipater would ſay of Oui: the ora- 
tor, being turned very old, That he was like a 


* facrifice, for that nothing was left of him but 


5 the Fg and the paunch. 2 
T he 
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The bowels of ſacrifices are thrown away, and 
the tongue is given to the crier. Talkativeneſs 
is obſerved to increaſe along with old age. Tis 
reported, that Demades would eat hard, and was 


much given to luxury; whence it happened, chat 
he Wan Phocion for his frugality. 


L YSIMACHUS. 


97. After Lyſimachus was taken prifoner in 
Thrace, by Dromachetas, having, through an im- 
patient thirſt, ſurrender'd himſe f, and his whole 
army, he ſaid, when he had drank ſo much as to 
quench his drought, ** O heavens, how ſhort the 
« pleaſure, for which I have, from a king, re- 
« duc'd myſelf to a ſlave.” “ 

98. Being offended at the liberty of Theodaths, 
he told him, Twas on account of theſe 
manners thy country miſcarried of thee.” 

« True,” replies the other, © ſo it was, for the 
© like reaſon Semele miſcarried of Bacchus, be- 
« cauſe it could not bear me... 

Theodorus intimated, that he himſelf was a 
better man than was compatible i in a bad country, 
by which he was baniſh'd, not ſo much from any 
fault in him, as .from the bad inclinations of 
wicked men to thoſe of a contrary habit of life. 
Semele conceived Bacchus by thundering Jove, 
and not being able to bear the engender'd fiery 
foetus, it was cut out, and N up in the thigh 
of Jupiter. 

99. Lyſimachus, happening once at a leiſure 
hour, to be relating to the ambaſſadors ſent him 
by Demetrius, the manner in which he was com- 
pell'd by Alexander to grapple with a moſt _ 

ion, 


| 
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| . 0 adi his 
an ande occalioned by the paws of. that 


beaſt, the ambaſſadors told him, Well, 


rage 
55 and aur King beam the traces of Lamia, that 


cc wild upon his neck. 

Animadverting upon the veſtiges of lovers 
kiſſes, and alluding, at "Gs ſacs time, to the mon- 
ſter Lamia: 


| ANTIO ons the T. 


100. Antiochus the Third, wrote to all the 
gavernors of the ſeveral provinces, That if 
«* ever they ſhould receive any letters bearing 
ac orders, that were not, in every reſpect, conſti- 
ce tutional, and conformable. to their laws, to 
<< reject them, —_— been diſpatch'd without 
< his knowledge ar conſideration.” 

Tis obſervable, that as lang as princes are timo- 
rous of offending a few particular perſons, they 
are often brought to. ſign deeds, and executions, | 
that they ſhould chooſe never to have been exc- 
cuted. 2 orders are repugnant to law, 
ought to be look d upon as attempts to which the 
prince is not conſcious, he being the adminiſtator 
of the law. 

101. He fail'd.from Epheſus immediately up- 


on ſeein 8 ana, that was an in- 
| 33 ty, fearing ſuch an elegant allur- 
ing form might, tempt him to treſpaſs Ag the 


piety due to her order. 
How agreeable to the ſanctity of this heathen 


5 prince, are the practice and behaviour of chriſtian 
_ wartiors, who make no.conſcience, but, * 
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| of that, make their boaſt and game of violating 


the 3 of avowed 8 = 
. | 3 
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ANT 100 Us the Fourth. 


102. Antiochus, firnam'd (Accipiter) the 
hawk, making war on his eldeſt brother, Se- 
leucus, for part of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
teſtify'd that his ambition had not wholly ex- 
tinguiſh'd his fraternal affection; for Seleucus, 


having loſt the battle, was himſelf reported to 


have been among the number of the ſlain. An- 


tiochus put on mourning, ſhut himſelf up in 


his palace, and bewail' d his ſuppos d death with 
an unfeign'd grief. But hearing, ſome time af- 
ter, that he was alive, and coming towards him, 
with a great army, he order'd public thankſ- 


giving to the gods, and all other tokens of the 


moſt perfect rejoicings. 
The feuds of brethren generally are the moſt 


implacable 3 and the deſire of government is 


ſuch, as not to heſitate upon the moſt impious 
and notorious ae to nen, its aim. 


"IX. 


EUMENES. 


10g. When the current report that 8 
was cut off by Perſeus had reach'd Pergamus, 
Attalus, the brother of. Eumenes, gave imme- 
diate orders to have himſelf crowh'd ; and, tak- 
ing his brother's wife in marriage, aſſum d the 
government. But hearing afterwards, that his 
brother was ſtill alive, he went forth as uſual, 


along with the nt; to meet him carrying 
Vox. II. D ; * 


* 
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a ſpear in his hand. Eumenes, having embrac'd 
him with great affection, rounded him in the 
ear thus; „Brother, never be in ſuch haſte 
* to marry my wife, till once thou haſt ſeen 
«© me dead.“ 

Fe never afterwards, either in ſpeech, or be- 
haviour, gave the leaſt ſymptom of being offended 
at the conduct of his brother, upon this occaſion : 
but, by his will, left him his wife, and king. 
dom, after his death. Attalus was ſo ſenſibly 
grateful to his memory, that, notwithſtanding 
he had ſeveral children of his own, he even 
in his life time reſign'd the government, in 
favour of Eumenes his ſon, as ſoon as he be- 
came of age, _ 

104. King Eumenes, being at wat with An- 
tigonus, found, one day, ſeveral billets ſcatter'd 
about in the camp, promiſing vaſt rewards to 
any who would bring his head to Antigonus, 
The diffimulation he practis'd on this ſcore, 
was of great advantage to him; he immediate- 
ly had his ſoldiers drawn out, -and going into 
he midſt of them, gave them thanks for their 
integrity and loyalty to him, ſhew'd them the 
billets he had found, and told them, that they 
were written by himſelf, to make tryal of their 
fidelity: for, ſaid he, 00 Antigonus is a great 

king, and has too much policy to encourage an 
«« attempt of this kind, which might, hereafter, 
ce have proved fatal to himſelf.” © 
By this means he deterr'd any who might have 
_ entertain'd a bad deſign, from putting it in EXe- 
cution. 
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PYRRHUS. 


105. Press hive of Epire, has bis friends . 

gratulated him on his victory over the Ro- 

mans, which was attended with great ſlaughter 

on his ſide, faid, ** Well, but if we have ſuch an- 
ce other victory, we are undone. 

106: Pyrrhus was wont to ſay, That Cine- 

* as had taken more towns by his eloquence, 


e than he had done by his arms.” 


This Cineas was a native of Sicily, a man of 


grea eat ſenſe and learning, -who, being a diſciple of 


moſthenes the- orator, ſtudied much to emulate 
him by an exact imitation of his action and ad- 
dreſs, expreſſing more eſpecially his great ſorce 


and vigour of elocution, and confirming that of 


CO 
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- That force of weighty word 8. 


Can out- do all that” s done by N 'ring ſwords. 


107. As 3 having return'd home with 


great glory and ſucceſs, entertain'd himſelf with 
the ſenſe of his honour and greatneſs of mind, 
the Epirotæ gave him the appellation of Eagle. 


„How ſhould I be otherwiſe,” ſaid Pyrrhus, 


„when I am born up by your arms, as on 


| This was 2 very ingenious, as well as a mo- 


deft infinuation : for by transferring the honour 
of this ſirname * his 3 he * d the en- 


FE 
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vy which would otherwiſe accompany that ele 
gant and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. | 
108. Being come to Athens, he went to the 
temple of Pallas, and, having offer'd ſacrifice to 
the goddeſs, he told the Athenians, as he was 
ſtepping down from the temple, ** That he was 
< highly ſatisfy'd with the confidence they put in 
„ him: but adviſed them never to open their 
ce city-gates to any king for the future.” - 
Meaning that, kings had a natural prejudice a- 

Hint a free people. 
10g. When Pyrrhus was preparing. to make 
war againſt the Romans, Cineas, diſcerning the 
king's endleſs ambition, took the freedom, when 
he was at leiſure, to reaſon the matter with him 
upon that occaſion. The Romans, fir, ſaid he, 
are reported to be a very warlike people: but, 
put the caſe, that you beat them now, what would 
you do then? * Why, then,” ſays Pyrrhus, 
< we ſhould be maſters of all Italy.” Right, 
added Cineas, and where will you be next ? 
<< Why? for that,“ replied Pyrrhus, “ we'll 
de have a blow at Sicily, that lie hard by there, 
&«& you know.” Well, ſays Cineas again, and 
when you have got Sicily, there's an end of the 
war, I ſuppoſe. *<* Nay, ſoft for that,“ replied ' 
Pyrrhus, for this is only to open a way for 
more glorious adventures, and but a prelude to 
6 the war, for there ſtill remains Lybia and Car- 
e thage.” Like enough, ſays Cineas, and after 
we have done with them, we may eaſily take in 
Macedonia, and all the reſt of Greece: but, af- 
ter we have deſtroy d all theſe, what are we to do 
at laſt? Pyrrhus, ſmiling at this, made anſwer, 
„We ſhall then enjoy perpetual peace, that 


harbour of pleaſure and 1 and divert one 
6 an- 


— 
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c another by a mutual converſation, feaſting, 
„ and merriment.“ Alas, Sir, ſaid Cineas, may 

we not do ſo now, without all this ado?” for this 

muſt be attended with the loſs of much blood : 
theſe acquiſitions are made with infinite troubles, 
dangers, and calamities, as well on our part, as 

on that of others, and the event ſtill uncertain; 

The ambitious man does not know what he 

would be at: but preſſes forward at a venture, 

ſrom one thing to another, without any ſort of 
regard, either to juſtice, honour, or conſcience, 
till he finds himſelf more to ſeek at laſt, than he 
was when he began. Now this is only for want 
of making a true judgment of things, upon a right 
eſtimate of the proportion betw-ixt the means, and 
the end. When I have gained this, or that 
point, where ſhall T be next ? and when I have 
compaſſed twenty and twenty points more, it will 


be but the fame queſtion, in infinitum, over ang 


over again, and till the further I go, the more I 
am to ſeek. 
110. Admiring the 0 and bravery of 
the Romans, at the battle of T arentum, he cried 
out, „O what an eaſy matter were it for me, 
with a Roman army, to make myſelf lord of 
6 the univerſe; or for the Romans, with me as 
« their king * | 
111. It is reported that he told an officer, 
whom he ſent out upon a recruiting commiſſion, 
* Pick you up ſturdy men, and I ſhall take care 
to make them brave men.” 
Signifying, that a good ſoldier was render done 
by exerciſe and right diſcipline. Pyrrhus is ſaid 
to be the greateſt maſter among the ancients, in 
training up military men. 
11 2. TIhe Tarentines, were going to make Pyr- 
D 3 thus 


EL 
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rhus their general, as being, of all the neighbour: 
ing princes, the moſt at leiſure, and the greateſt 
ſoldier: the grave citizens, who eppoſcd theſe pro- 
ceedings, were run down by the noiſe and vio» 
lence of the multitude, When they obſerved one 
Meton, a very ſober man, juſt as the public de- 
cree was to be ratified come dancing into the aſ- 
ſembly, like one quite intoxicated with liquor, 
having a wither'd garland on his head, and a torch 
in his hand, with a woman going (before him, 
playing upon a flagellet; and as, among great 
multitudes, met at ſuch popular aſſemblies, no 
decorum can be well obſerved, ſome clapped, 

vile others hiſſed him. At length they delir'd 
the woman to play, and bad him once, and 

ſing to the company. While the aſſembly thought 
that he was going about it, they remain'd all ſilent, 
to wait the entertainment, when Meton addreſſed 
them thus. Tarentines,” ſays he, you do 
« well to make yourſelves merry, while it is in 
«© your power, and, if you are wiſe you ſhall 
« ſtill keep, and enjoy, this freedom, for you 


ov 


* muſt change your courſe of life, when Pyrrhus 


comes to town, and, inſtead of living as 
4 you think proper, why, you muſt fare as be 
& would have you.” _ 

113. One of Pytrhus s ſons, while they n were 
yet children, having aſk'd him, to whom he 
would leave the kingdom? he replied, «+ To 


| - 4 him that has the ſharpeſt ſword.“ 


Meaning that he err not. diſpoſe of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown in favour of the eldeſt, 
barely. on account of his being ſo, but 1 5 
. it by their valour.. | 


e 


1 
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114. As that ae who march'd twice 


with an army againſt the Perſians, was a-hunt- 
ing, he ſo ſtray d from his guards, and friends, 
in purſuit of à wild beaſt, that he was under 
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= 


* 


a neceſſity to take up his habitation in a 
poor cottage, where he remain'd incog, 


at ſupper of the king, he heard his own 
chan ſet in a juſt and fair light. It was 
agreed upon, though, in other feſpects, he 
was a juſt and equitable prince, that he ad- 
dicted himſelf too much to hunting, even to 
the neglect of the moſt ſerious and neceſſary 


buſinefs of the ſtate, which he committed in 


truſt, to ſuch as made no conſcience of diſ- 
charging it. The king, for this time, leſt he 
might be diſcover'd, remain'd ſilent: however, 
the next morning, "when his guards came to 
the cottage, bringing the crown, and purple 
robe, he ſaith, Come, array him with theſe 


during that night. Some mention being made, 


ce ornaments, from whom I have, the firſt time 


„ in my A. . the truth in | relation to 


„ myſelf.” 


Such as live at the courts of princes, take ſpe- 
cial care that their maſters. ſhall hear nothing 
but what paſſes to them th rough the falſe me- 
_ of flattery and impoſition. 

115. L. Scipio, having extended the bound 
of the Roman Perg beyond mount Taurus, 
ſeized, among the reſt, upon that part of Aſia 


under the government 'of Antiochus, who, up- 


on intelligence * the matter, ſaid, with great 
24 1 coolneſs 
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coolneſs and unconcern, That he thought 
e himſelf due the Romans a great return of 
„thanks, for eaſing him of ſuch a conſiderable 
«< part of his burden.“ 

This wiſe prince knew from experience, that 

the vigilance of one man, if never ſo well exer- 

cis d, was incapable of tranſacting the whole ex- 
tent of ſuch a vaſt ſeries of buſineſs. | 
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116. HEMISTOCLES, when a young 
1 man, was much addicted to all. 


1 manner of lewdneſs and debauch- 
ery, till afterMiltiades was made captain-general, 
and the Barbarians defeated at Marathon. From 
that time he was never ſo much as once. taken 
notice of, to tranſgreſs the rules of modeſty, 
or decorum ; nay, on the contrary, it was ob- 
ſervable, that he was turned very thoughtful, was 
wont to go about meditating by himſelf; and 
to refuſe his accuſtomed meetings and recreati- 
ons; inſomuch, that being asked, why he was 
ſo changed all of a ſudden ? He made anſwer, 
The trophies of Miltiades dont permit me to 

„ ſleep, or beat eaſe.” 
_ His thirſt after glory expelled his love of plea- 
erg juſt as they ſay, one nail drives out ano- 
ther. | 
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117. Being asked which of the two Homer or 
Achilles he would ſooner chuſe to be? He replied, 


„ You firſt tell me, whether you ſhould notchuſe 


«© to be the victor at the Olympic games, rather 


_*© than the crier that proclaims the victory?“ 


Thinking it a greater excellency to perform | 


than celebrate illuſtrious actions. 


118. Adimantus, dreading the e of 
a naval engagement, propoſed to weigh anchor, 


and ſet fail to the gulph of Corinth, near which 


the land-army lay encamped. This Themiſto- 


cles violently oppoſed, / and exhorted the Greeks, 


with great vehemence, to try their fortune at 
ſea, Adimantus, to expoſe his impatience, ſaid, 
Themiſtocles, don't you know that, at the 
Olympics, thoſe who ſtart up before the reſt 
are laſhed ? „I grant it,” replied the other, 


= yet ſtill, they never crown them who decline 


<« the battle. 5 
Adimantus found fault with the undigeſted and 


ö . deſigns of Themiſtocles; while, he in 


s turn, reparteed home, with an inſinuation of 
the other's timidity ; who, when an opportunity 
offered, would fain avoid the hazard of an en- 
gagement. 


119. A Seriphian told Themiſtocles, that it 


was not by virtue of any proper excellency of 
his own, but by reafon of the fame and ſplen- 
dor of his. country, that he became fo renown- 


ed. © It is very true, ſays Themiftocles, 


4 for I never would have been fo renowned were 
Jof Seriphus, nor would you have come to 
any thing were you of Athens.” 


120. Themiſtocles, in his lower fortune, was 
in love with one Antiphates, a young nobleman, 


ho eps bim; ; SIS him foon after be- 


come 
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come ſo famous and powerful, he obſequiouſly 
' waited of him, endeavouring by theſe means to 
_ reclaim his former affeQtion ; which hemiſtocles, 
obſerving, ſaid, * Young man, we oP; both 
grown wiſe, but too late. 

Intimating, as the youth had not ee his 
love, when proffered him, that be now, on ac- 
count of his multiplicity of buſinels, was not at 
leiſure to indulge ſuch affections. _ 

121. He ſaid to Simonides, a poet * Chios, 
who, having a cauſe tried before him, begged 
that he ſhould ſtretch a point to determine in his 

favour: As you would not be a good poet, if 
„ your lines ran contrary to the juſt meaſures and 
ce rules of muſic, no more ſhould I be a good 
judge, if I decided ought in op 1 5 to law.“ 

122. As two meh applied to Themiſtocles for 
his dau hter, one of whom was a coxcomb, but | 
immenſely rich, the other, though in mean cir- 
cumſtances, a man of honeſty, valour and good 
ſenſe ; he accordingly made choice of the latter 
for his ſon in law, and faid to thoſe who ſeem'd 
ſurprized at his conduct, I value a man with- 
out riches, more than Ido riches without a man.” 

123. As the Athenians once, in a great uproar, 
_ ſtormed againſt him, and uſed him with much 
contumely and diſreſpe& ; he. cried out, Ve 
« men of Athens, why do you riſe in this 


e tumultuous manner againſt ſuch as frequently =, 


% have been of the utmoſt ſervice to you?“ 
He would ſay, upon ſuch occaſions, That 

ce he was like a plane-tree, under whoſe ſhade, 
e in time of ſtorm, the people run for ſhelter : 
but that no ſooner the tempeſt was over, than 
they pulled off its fruit and leaves, and cut 
* down i its faireft branches.” _ 
D 1 oy | & Sg \ 


= 
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* Signifying this to be the manner of the multi- 
tude, who, in time of war, implore the affiſ- 
tance and protection of brave men whom, when 
the danger is paſt, they vilify and uſe ill. 

124. He uſed. to' ſay, in reproach of the 
Eretrians, ** 'that they were like the ſword- 
e fiſh, becauſe they had weapons, but no cou- 
* age. \ 

12 5. Themiſtocles, being ft baniſhed Athens, 
was ſoon after forbid any part of Greece, where- 
upon he fled to the Perſian king ; when he had 
leave of audience given him, and was deſired by 
the king to ſpeak freely, and without any re- 
ſerve, he made anſwer, That a diſcourſe was 
< like a rich Perſian carpet, variouſly wrought 
and figured, the beautiful images and proper 
„ ornaments of which are beſt repreſented, 


„when they are clearly and fairly opengd to 


©. view; but when they are contracted and fold- 
« ed up, they are then obſcured and loft,” He 
therefore deſired a year's time; in order to learn 
the Perſian language perfectly, in which he 
might expreſs his mind and unſold his ſecret ſer- 
vices to the king, without the affiſtance of an 
interpreter. When afterwards he wrought him- 
ſelf into favour, being much careſſed by the 
king, he was ſoon enriched by preſents, and 
dignified by honours, ſo that ſeeing himſelf ſplen- 
didly ſerved at his table, he turned to his chil- 
dren, ſaying, Boys, had we not been undone, 


& we had been undone.” _ 
They ſeem to be undone who' are baniſhed, 


but his baniſhment proved his proſperity. 
126. When he was a boy, he would be al- 
ways inventing, or putting in order ſome oration. 


or declamation, the ſubject of which was, ge- 
4 nerally 


. 
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nerally the excuſing or accuſing his compani- 
ons; ſo that his maſter would often ſay to bim, 

« Boy, thou canſt never be any thing mean, or 
cc“ indifferent; but thou muſt, at ſome time or 
* other, prove a moſt glorious bleſſing, or a 
moſt deſtructive Pages; and curſe to thy 
„„ country.” 
An extraordinary genius, if well cultivated, 
may be of the greateſt uſe to-it's country : but if 
the ſame genius degenerates to a vicious habit, 
as it knows no medium,- and muſt go to ex- 
tremes, it may be productive of the greateſt ca- 
lamity to it's country. 
127. Becauſe, in the firſt motions of his youth, | 
| he was not regular, nor well poiſed, drawing 
the lines of his actions according to his own 
natural fancy, without either reaſon or inſtruc- | 
tion to direct him; he told his friends, wonder- . 
ing at the ſudden alteration in his manners, 
„That the moſt fierce, ungovernable, and | 
e ragged colts made the beſt horſes, provided | 
« they were well trained and managed.” ; 
128. When, at the Olympian games, The- 
miſtocles entered the place where thoſe exerciſes 
were performed; moſt of the ſpectators, without 
regarding the diſputes, ſpent the whole day in 
gazing on him, and ſhewing him to ftrangers, = 
admiring and applauding him, by clapping their | 1 
hands, and all other expreſſions of joy, which BI 
ſo delighted this hero, ambitiouſly fond of glory, 
that he confeſſed to his friends, I have this 
* day reap'd the fruit of all my labours in the 
© cauſe of Greece.” 
129. Happening to paſs by a ſchool, be en- 
quired, what ſcience they made profeſion of; 


— 
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and being told that they profeſſed to teach the art 
of recollection, he ſeemed to make light of it, 


e ſaying, I ſhould rather prefer to learn the 
« art of forgetfulneſs. 

This was a ſaying ſuitable enough to a man that 
could learn the Perſian language in the ſpace of 
one year. There are ſome things that we ſhould 
like better to forget than remember: we may 


e eaſily remember thoſe things we have a mind to, 


but can't ſo readily forget them. 4 


130. When Themiſtocles, viewing the dead 


bodies caſt up by. the ſea, perceived ſeveral col- 
lars and chains of gold about them, . beſides a 
great variety of other precious thing, toſt about 
the ſea ſide; he paſſed on, withour- taking 
any farther notice, than ſaying to his friend who 
followed him, Take you up theſe ' things to 
„ yourſelf; for you are not Themiſtocles,” 

Such a valuable booty as this, caſt about upon 
the common ſhore, could not tempt this great 
man to do ought inconſiſtent with the character 
of an illuſtrious captain, who always efteems 
glory as a ſufficient reward of his virtue. 
131. Having demanded a conſiderable ſum of 
money from. the inhabitants of Andros, he told 
them, I bring you two gods, Violence and 
“ Perſuaſion.” 


Meaning, that if they did not. comply with his | 


demand, he ſhould force them to it. But they 
returned anſwer, that they alſo had among them 


two mighty goddeſſes, Poverty and Impofſibility; 


which ;probibiles them from anhin bis re- 
queſt. 
a. Laughing at his own ſow, who was ſome- 
what teo forward, through the indulgence and 


nnen of his mother, he concluded him, ho 
is 


. BS 
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this manner, the moſt powerful perſon in all 
« Greece; ** The Athenians,” ſaith he, com- 
« mand the reſt of Greece, I command the 
« Athenians, your mother commands me, and 
66 pe command your mother.“ 

133. Themiſtocles made difimulation a vir- 
tue in his behaviour to the Lacedemonians, who 
ſending ambaſſadors to Athens, in order to ſtop - 
the rebuilding the walls round the city, this great 
captain knew very well that this objection was 
juſtly grounded, and therefore gave no other an- 
{wer, than that he would ſend ambaſſadors to | 

| Sparta, who ſhould treat with them on the af- 6 
fair. He cauſed the work to go on, in the mean 
time, with all poſſible ſpeed, and took upon 
himſelf the commiſſion of going to Lacedemo- 
nia; but ſtill found ſome pretence or other to 
delay his journey, till he knew the walls were 
almoſt finiſhed, and then went to Lacedemon. 
But that people, having been told how fafl the 
building went on, ſent other ambaſſadors to 
Athens, whom Themiſtocles privately ordered 
to be made priſoners. When the Lace- - 
demonians knew the truth of the ſtory, with- 
out offering him any harm, they ſent hang 
away. 

s When Themiſtocles levied an army at 
Athens, to march againſt the Barbarians, there 
was, according to cuſtom, a couple of cocks 
produced in the theatre, which fought together 
with ſuch admirable obſtinacy, that they both 
died upon the ſpot. _ Themiſtocles, from this 
piece of filly entertainment, gave the following 
ſerious exhortation. ** Theſe, m oy Sanaa vn : 
ſaid he, <* contend for neither liberty, religion, 
children or __ but only for the _ 

| tude 
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40 tude of being vanquiſhed; with what | 
© ſpirit and reſolution ought you therefore to 
1 contend, when no leſs than the ſafety and 
© preſervation of your country,. laws, liberties, 
ce and every things (On is moſes dear to Lyn, is at 
bs e 2 TREES Fan BOY 3” 


ARISTIDES. 


WY 5. - Avifidcs farnam'd the juſt, bling declar'd 
colleague to. Themiſtocles, in the commiſſion of 
an embaſly, at a time when they were at great 
variance one with another, ſaid, Now, The- 
“ miſtocles, let us depoſit our differences i in theſe 
< mountains, and, if we think Proper, at our 
s return, let us reſume them.“ 

He defir'd that private paſſions ſhould give 
place to public utility. It is from diſcords of 
this nature, that the ruin of human ſocieties ge- 
nerally ariſes. _ 
© 136. At the recital of theſe verſes of Eichy- 
lus, W to eee in the theatre ; 4H 


» 
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He aims at N juſt, not ſceming ſo; 

Profound of mind, the fruits thereof to ſhow ; 
Where ſage advice and - prudent counſel 
grow. | „%% · 


the eyes of all the deen were converted on 
Ariſtides, as if this virtue did, in a moſt eſpecial 
manner, appertain to bim. 


137. Ariſtides, at an aſeebly of the people, 
vio- 
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violently oppoſing Themiſtocles, all to no pur- 
poſe, could not refrain, as he left the place, to 
cry aloud, ** That there was no ſafety for the A- 
e thenian- tate, unleſs both Themiſtocles and 
6 himſelf were caſt into the Barathrum. 

The Barathrum was a deep dungeon at Athens, 
into which malefactors were thrown headlong. 


He choſe to be toſt there, rather than the public 
welfare ſhould ſuffer by the diſcords' of two men 
only. 


138. As che Alden were ſo ſet againſt 


 Ariſtides, that they came together, from all parts 


into the city, to baniſh him by the oftraciſm, an 

iliterate clown, taking him for one of the mob, 
gave him his ſhell, entreating him to write Ariſ- 
tides-upon it. Wherepon, he aſk'd the clown, 
« if he knew Ariſtides ?“ Not I, replies the 
other, but it vexes me to hear him ſpoken of 
every where by the appellation of the Juſt. Ariſ- 
tides, hearing this, made no reply, but return'd 
the ſhell, after having inſcrib'd his own name 


upon it. 


139. Ariſtides being judge between b two pri- 
vate perſons, one of them declar'd, that his ad- 


verſary had much injur'd Ariſtides; << Relate ra- 


< ther, good friend, faid he, interrupting him, 


what wrong he hath done thee, for it is thy 


4 a not uy own, that 1 now fit judge 
6 of Pts 
140, Being order'd into banifhment, he lifted 


up his hands towards heaven, praying, That 
the Athenian intereſt might proſper, and that 


te they might never have any occaſion which 
<< ſhould conſtrain them to remember Ariſti- 
6 des. * | 

Never 
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Nevertheleſs, three years aſter, When Xerxes 
march'd into the country of Attica, they recall'd 
Ariſtides home from banihment. 

141. Being order'd treaſurer, which office. not- 


withſtanding he'diſcharg'd with the greateſt ho- 
nour and ſanctity, yet Themiſtocles found means 


to impeach him, and had him condemn'd of rob- 
bing the public: But, by the favour of the no- 
bility, he was not only exempted from the fine 


impos'd on him, but was reſtor'd again to his 


former employment, which he afterwards admi- 


niſter d with ſuch art, that, omitting his former 


ſeverity, by not detecting, or calling to an exact 
account ſuch as pillag'd the treaſury, he, by car- 
rying himſelf with this remiſneſs, became quite 
acceptable to thoſe who had their fill of the pub- 
lic caſh : inſomuch that they made it their buſi- 
_ neſs to have him once more choſen treaſurer. But 
being upon the point of election, he thus re- 
prov'd the Athenians. When I diſcharg'd my 
<« office with ſtrictneſs and probity you thought 
5 fit tocondemn me: but now, as I have wink- 


ed at the unjuſt advantages taken by ſuch as 
<« have pilfer'd the treaſury, I-ſeem an admirable 


“ patriot. - I am therefore more aſham'd of this 
c preſent honour than of the former ſentence.” 


Here he points out the means by which a man, 


in ſuch a public capacity, may ingratiate himſelf 
to the people : unleſs he renn being eſteem d 
more juſt than plauſible. 
142. Themiſtocles told the people at an 8 
' bly, that he had deviſed a ſcheme, which, if exe- 
cuted, would contribute yory much to the intereſt 


and dignity of the ſtate, but that it was of ſuch a 


nature, as was not expedient to be communicated 


in public, The people — * Ariflides alone 
; SI to 
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to confer with him upon the matter, and voted, 


that it ſhould be put in execution, in caſe ge 


judg d proper. Themiſtocles told him, that his 
intention was, to ſet fire to the Grecian fleet, by 
means of which the Athenians might eaſily 
make themſelves maſters of all. . Ariſ- 
tides, returning to the aſſembly, told them, 
«© That nothing could be more advantageous- 
«than what Themiſtocles deſign d: but, at 
« the ſame time, nothing was more unjuſt: 
and diſhonourable.” The people, hearing this, 
order d Themiſtocles to deſiſt, and never to pro- 
poſe his ſcheme any more. 

The Athenians, in rejecting an advantageous 
ſtratagem, on account of its being inconſiſtent 
with their honour, behav'd ſomewhat philoſo- 
phically, and declar'd of what authority virtue 
was among them, and what credit and conſi- 
dence they repoſed in this man, to whoſe fin- 
ele judgment they - committed aa public — 
tune. | | 


143. Ariſtides having acquir'd great reputation 


in his concern for the ſecurity of the tribute, 


Themiſtocles derided him, ſaying, that it was 
not ſo much a property to recommend a general, as 
to enhance the value of a money-bag ;'but that he 
judg'd the chief virtue of a commander to con- 
ſiſt in perceiving, and gueſſing the meaſures of 
the enemy ; to which Ariſtides replied, ** This, 
indeed, T hemiſtacles, is neceſſary : but an 
« abſtinence from bribery and corruption is an 
excellent thing, and is the virtue moſt wor · 
* thy an illuſtrious general... 

In this ſpeech he tax'd Themiſtoces of pl 
laging and extortion. - rl 


PERICLES. 
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- 0] 144. Peridleyy' as ohen as he was appointed 
captain-general of the army, was wont, put- 
ting on his cloak, to addreſs himſelf- thus; 
Now, Pericles, take heed to yourſelf, being 
* to command a free people, and to bear rule 
over Greeks and Athenians.” “ 

A great genius is requiſite to a prince who go- 
verns a free nation. The Greeks were then 
more than what we call a free people, and the 
Athenians were che people: of moſt freedom | in 
Greece. 

145. On time, Sophocles, who was ITY fel- 
low commiſſioner in the generalſhip, was going 
on board with him, and prais'd the beauty of a 
doy they met with in their way to the ſhip, 
„ Sophocles,“ ſaith he, a general ſhould not 
« only have pure hands, but pure eyes alſo.” 
140. Being at the point of death, he congra- 
tulated himſelf, ** That there was none of his 
“ fellow citizens that ever wore black, or went 
0 in mourning, on his account.“ 
Meaning that, during the whole courſe of his 
government, he had not been the cauſe of any 
one's death, either by ordering, or it. 
His friends accompanied in mourning, a man 
convicted of a capital offence. 
147. Pericles, upon an unexpectel ecliple of 
the ſun, obſerving the aſtoniſhment his fleet were 
in, looking upon it as a diſmal and ill-boding 
omen, went up to the pilot of his galley, who 
was: ſeiz'd with ſuch horror, that he was at a 
ſtand ab to 905 and, taking hold of his cloak, 
put 


" 
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put it upon the man's face, and, muffling him up 
in it, aſk'd him, Whether he imagin d any 
<« thing dreadful, or prodigy-like, in that ?” He 
anſwering no, No! ?*””* continu'd Pericles, and 
„e wherein does that darkneſs differ from this, 
« only that the darkneſs there is occaſion'd by 
6 ſomething greater than a cloak? 

This intelligent man perceiv'd that the i inter- 
vention of the moon obſtructed the ſun's rays, no 
otherwiſe than a mantle, or cloak, before our 
eyes, obſtructs the light. There is nothing a 
prodigy that is natural. 

148. Alcibiades, when a young man, ableond: 
ed from home for ſome time, betaking himſelf to 
his friend Democrates. Ariphron propos'd to 
make ſearch for him by proclamation, but Peri- 
cles oppos' di it, ſaying. If he periſh'd without 
% our knowledge, the proclamation will onl 
* manifeſt that he is loſt, one day ſooner than 
« we would otherwiſe dave known; if he is 
not periſh'd, it will only intimate, that he 
e could not be ſafe all his life-time.” _ 
| Pericles, in a very civil manner, excuſed the 
youth's infamy, which he would never be able to 
wipe off, 

149. As the orators who ſided with Thucydi- 

des, were, at one time, bawling, as their cuſtom 

was, againſt Pericles, as one who ſquander'd a- 
way the public ſtock in idle expences, and made 

havock of the ſtate revenues, he, ſtarting up in the 
open aſſembly, put the queſtion to the people, 

Whether they thought that what he had laid out 

was too much? and they ſaying, too much of all 

conſcience; “ Well, then, ſaid he, ſince tis 

* ſo, let not the coſt and charge go upon your 
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% make the inſcription upon the temples, and 


other public buildings, in mine own' name,” 


When they heard this, whether it was from a ſur- 


prize to meet with ſuch greatneſs of ſpirit, or out 


of emulation, that they envied him the glory of 
the works, and reſoly'd to go ſhares with him, 
they cried aloud, bidding him to ſpend on, and 


lay out, o'god's name, what he thought fit, at the 


public expence, and to ſhure no coſt, till all was 
finiſh'd. 

150. Pericles, alder the overthrow of Sano, 
as ſoon as he return'd back to Athens, took care 
that thoſe. who died in the war, ſhould be ho- 
nourably buried; and made, as the cuſtom is, a 
funeral harangue, in commendation of them, at 
their graves, and monuments. As ſoon as he 


came down from the pulpit, the ladies came 


and complimented him, crowning him with gar- 
lands, and rubans, only Elpinice, the ſiſter of Ci- 


. mon, wee Na him, ſaid, Theſe are brave 


things, Peri that you have done, and ſuch as 
deſerve our chaplets, for thou haſt loſt us many 
a brave worthy citizen. Pericles was no way 
mov'd by this ſarcaſm, only e return d 


her this verſe of e 


oon FITS yrads ous” adus 


4 Nor, as you walk, perfume the air, 
* Leave theſe Soto to the young and fair. 


ce Ola woman, powder not your hair, | 


i Meaning that it was no part of an old woman's 
buſineſs to intermeddle in the public concerns of 


5 the ſtate, and that this was as unſuitable to her 
As 


or perhaps He might inſinuate, that it was very 
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as the uſe of ointnients, or perfumes, would be; 
in 
decent in an old woman, as ſhe was, to be any 

way boitedeen for having a husband. 


ALCIBIADES. 


I 5 I Alcibiades, Wen a boy, being hard 
preſs d in wreſtling, and fearing to be thrown, 
got the hand of the perſon who ſtrove with him 
in his mouth, and bit it with all his force. His 
adverſary, loſing his hold, inſtantly cried out, For 
ſhame, Alcibiades, thou biteſt like a woman; 
« Nay,” replies he, © I bite like a lyon. 
The ſymptoms of his invincible courage ap- 
peared even. at this early period of life. 

152, Having purchas'd a dog remarkably 
handſome, for ſeven thouſand drachmas, he cut 
off its tail, being its principal ornament, and 
ſuffer d it to go about town, after this amputation. 
As ſeveral people wonder d, why he ſhould uſe 
the. dog in that manner, he told them, As 
“ Jong as the Athenians entertain themſelves by 
« talking of me on this account, they are pre- 


60 vented from ſpeaking ſomething worſe of 


« me. 
He knew well the genius of the people to be 


| ſuch, as diſpoſes them continually to take a li- 


berty of ſpeaking in prejudice of great men, and 
he thought proper to ſupply that diſtemper with 


materials of leſs moment to feed upon. 


once, when he was aboy, to a 


153, Going 


fon ſchool, he aſk'd the maſter for Homer's - 
liad; but he making anſwer, that he had none 
of Homer' s works, Alcibiades gave him a hearty 
_ cuff with his fiſt, upon the =_—_ and walk'd * 
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| Rs the impudence of a man that would 
ſet up to teach literature, without carrying Ho- 
mer in his boſom. 

154. Being once defirova to ſpeak with Peri. 
cles, he went to his houſe, and having waited 


- ſome time for admiſſion, Pericles when he came 


in, civilly excuſed it; ſaying, I was buſied how 
to give in my accounts to the Athenians. ** It 
<< were better for you, replied Alcibiades ** to 
< contrive how you might avoid giving them 
« any account at all.“ 

155. Being ſummoned out of Sicily by the 
Athenians, to defend himſelf againſt a pita 
accuſation ; he abſconded, ſaying, ** That ſure 
«© he maſt. be a mad man, who, when indicted, 
ce would try to get clear off, if he did not make 


off while he had it in his power.” 


; Intimating, that it was a ſafer courſe to "9 


clear out of dangers way, than to endeavour, 
after he had thrown himſelf in the face of 


danger, to get extricated. 
156. Being aſked, if he durſt not truſt his 


native country: fle made anſwer, Ves, I 
© dare truſt her for all other things; but when 
ec the matter concerns my life, I will not truſt 


« my mother; left ſhe ſhould miſtake, and un- 
« warily throw in a black inſtead of a white 


&« bean. 
157. When be was told, that the aſſembly at 


Athens had pronounced ſentence of death againſt 


him, all he ſaid, was, I'll make them ſenſi- 
ble, that I am yet alive.“ Whereupon he 


went over to 1 e 


% 


- — 


B 


TIM ON the Athenian, 


158. Timon the Athenian, who was called 


(uccubpros) the Man-hater, from his moſt in- 
human diſpoſition to mankind, inſomuch, that he 
avoided the commerce of ſociety, loved Alcibi- 
ades alone, whom he was wont, kiſſing and 


| hugging him, to be immoderately fond of, 


Apemantus wondering at his inclination for Al- 
cibiades, he told him, My reaſon is, becauſe 
{© I foreſee, that this youth will, one day or 
wy other, prove a great Py to the Athe- 
6« | niang;” - © 
159. Apemantus, whoin he admitted on ac- 
count of their ſimilarity of manners, being once 
at ſupper with him, ſays, This feaſt of ours, O 


Timon, is a moſt comfortable one, Provid- _ 


„ing you was abſent ;”. replied Timon. 

160. Timon being asked the reaſon, why he 
bore ſuch an univerſal antipathy to mankind ? 
Made anſwer, © I hate the bad, for their being 
c“ ſuch ; and the reſt, for their not hating the 
CC bad.“ 99 MOT 

Meaning, that thoſe were not in reality good 
men, who held not bad men in deteſtation. _ 

161. They aſcribe this ſaying to him, That 
% avarice and vanity were the Principal elements 
of all evil.“ 

Vanity takes all den means to laviſh what 
ths has by the ſame means collected toge- 

er. | 


/ — 
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mie n 9 V. 


LAMA c Hus. 


05 Lamachus told one of his generals, TIN 

being chaſtiſed for ſome offence or other, ſaid, 

that he would never be guilty of the like again, 

. Right, good Sir, for in war you can't offend 

<< twice.” 

a A miſtake in ras matters is puniſhable 17 
eath. 


IPHICRATES. 


163. Iphicrates ſaid, as he drew out his army 
in battalia againſt the Barbarians, © That he 
<6 dreaded the enemy were unacquainted with 
3 Iphicrates, the name by which he uſed to ter- 

44 rify the Teſt of his enemies.” 

Others endeavour as much as they can, to con- 
ceal from their enemy the name of the gene- 
ral who commands their forces. | 

164. Iphicrates, being the ſon of an artificer, | 
when Hermodius, the grandſon of ancient Her- 
modius, reproached him with his mean extrac- 
tion, made reply, My pedigree derives its 
1 * origin from me; but yours terminates in 

ou. 

— 65. He was of opinion, that a ſoldier ought 
to be e b a deſire of riches and plea- 
ſure, faying, That his expectation of prati- 
e n theſe deſites would render im more 
6c intrepid to oppoſe dangers.” 

166. Being once engaged in a law. ſuit with 

Ariſtophon, he was caſt, by the eloquence of 
that advocate who pleaded the cauſe of his ad- 


verlary, 


— 
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verſary, whereupon he cries out, My adver- 

« ſary has a better actor; yet ſill I have the 

« better play.“ | | | 

A good play is often ſpoiled by means of bad 
actors in like manner, a good cauſe is frequent» i 
ly loſt, through the ignorance and folly of the- 
agents that don't fairly repreſent it. 

x67. Iphicrates, in a treaty of peace that he 

had with the Lacedemonians, in which queſ- 
tion was made about the ſecurity for obſerving 
the ſame ; ſaid, The Athenians will not ac- 
<« cept of any other ſecurity. but your yielding 
c up to them thoſe-things, whereby it would be 

«© manifeſt, that you could not hurt them, if 
« you would. FRE hs 


TIMOTHEUS 


168. Timotheus being a very fortunate come 
mander, ſuch as envied his good ſucceſs cauſed a 
print to be made, which repreſented ſeveral ſtates 
ſeeming to involve themſelves deſignedly into the 
ſnare, while he was ſeen faſt aſleep. Timo- 
theus, no. way offended, civilly ſaid, upon 
fight of this bantering piece, If I take fo 
many cities in my ſleep, what ſhould not I 
have done, were I awake?” 32 


CHABRIAS the General, | 


169. Chabrias, when impeached of high 
tteaſon, together with Iphicrates, being re+ 
proved by the latter for frequenting, in time 
of ſuch imminent — the publick place = 

2 | 


ns 
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of Jiverſion, and dining regularly at his uſual 
time, made anſwer, ** Why? my reaſon is, 
& that if we are capitally condemned by the 
4% Athenians, when they kill you, a ſqualid 
< flarveling, I may die plump and pow- 
ce dered.” 
* 1.270, He was wont to ſay, % that an n army 
c of ſtags, under the command of a lion, was 
< more formidable than an army of * * 
4 the conduct of a ſtag.“ 
Intimating that the whole fortune of war de- 
pended upon the prudence and fortitude of 8 


N. þ 
P Y T HEA 8. 


171. When Pytheas harangued in the aſſem- 
bly, with an intent to declaim againſt the de- 
crees which the Athenians were then paſling, 


==” regard to Alexander, ſomebody aſked him, 


how he, being ſuch a young man, would ven- 
ture to talk ſo freely upon matters of that con- 
ſequence ? ©* And yet, replies he, the man, 
©© whom you vote to be d a god, i is younger 
6 than 1. | 
PISISTRATUS. 
17 2. Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, being de- 
ſerted by ſome of his friends, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of Phyle, came after them, carrying 
- his bedcloaths in a budget on his back ; ; they 
having aſked him, what he wanted ? I want,” 


replied he, either to perſuade you, if poſlible, 


6 to return home with me; or, if 1 fail in that, 
| 0 
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« to be permitted to ſtay along with you, be- 
« ing the reaſon which moved me to come here 
« with this budget.“ 

Illuſtrious foul, who without his friends de- | 
ou life and government ! 

3. Thraſybulus, happening to meet acci · 
> 2 a daughter of Piſiſtratus, on the ftreet, 
whom he had been in love with, took the free- 
dom to kiſs her publickly ; but Piſiſtratus, hear- 
ing that the wife of Thraſybalus had expreſſed 
great uneaſineſs on this account, ſays, If we 
5e ſhould hate thoſe who love us, how would we 
t bchave to ſuch as hate us? He then difpoſed of 
the young lady in marriage to Thraſybulus. | 
174. Fiſiſtratus, being aged, buried his wife, 
and married a young woman; his ſon came to 
him, and ſaid, Sir, in what have I offended you, 
that you have brought a ſtep- mother into your 
houſe? The old man anſwered, + Nay, quite 
« otherwiſe, my ſon, thou haſt pleaſed me fo 
«well, that I would be glad to have more 
&« fuch ſons.” 

175. Piſiſtratus going, a tour through his 
kingdom, ſaw ſeveral men walking together in 
the field, who, on his approach, fell at his feet, 
imploring his charity. If you want beaſts,” 
ſaid he, to plough your lands, I will give you 
" ſome; if deſtitute of ground, I will ſhare 
{© mine with you; if ſeeds be wanting to ſow 
« it, repair to my granary and be furniſhed; 
„for I will encourage none dut - thole Who 
« work.” _ 

By this behaviour than was, in a ſhort 
time, no ſuch ming as beggars in his dams | 
nions. 


1 "ow 
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176. Some revellers, lighting upon the wife of 
Piſiſtratus abroad, wantonly infulted her, with ver 
| lewd expreſſions, and other rude and oe | 
ufages. Next day, when the gentlemen” coold 
from their cups, and digeſted their ſurfeit, after 
ſome ſober and ſerious reflections, they came to 
Pififtratus in the moſt penitent and dejected 
manner, and, with much tears and intreaties, 
begged his pardon, for this groſs abuſe. Piſi- 
ftratus, very calmly told them. Take care, 
* gentlemen,” faith he, “to keep yourſelves 
% more fober for the future; but as it happened, | 
<< my wife did not ſtir abroad yeſterday.” 
Sucha ready inclination, to forgive the young 
men's impudent behaviour to his wife, muſt be 
allowed as an eminent proof of humanity ; and 
conſulting the preſervation of his wife's honour 
' and modeſty in fuch a tender manner, by deny- 
ing that ſhe came by the like accident, is a 
clear manifeſtation of his conjugal affeQion. 


DEMETRIUS. 


„ 17. Demetrius Phalereus, was wont to ad- 
viſe king Prolemeus, to furniſh himſelf with a 
'choice ckecdon of different treatiſes upon civil 
and military government: becauſe, ſays he, 
4 by reading thefe, your majeſty will diſcover 
<c ſeveral truths, which their friends would 


never dare to admonifh princes of.” 


178. Happening, while he was in baniſhment 
at Thedes, where he lived in a very low and 
"obfcure manner, to hear Crates, the philoſo- 


pher, who came frequently to ſee him, — 
bes 
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with great calmneſs and philoſophy upon the uſe- 


fol and proper helps neceflary to ſupport the at- 
fiction of an exiled condition, with patience 
and reſignation, he cried out, „ Curſe on the 
« offices and employments, that -have hitherto 
«6 an. my being N with ſuch a 
% man!” 


EPAMINONDAS. 


179. Epaminondas, the Theban general, uſed 
to ſay, that dying in battle was the moſt ho- 
« nourable death of any, becauſe it was imme- 
6 diately connected with the opinion of forti- 
% tude, provided we fell in defence of our 
„country; beſides, that it had the advantage 


of being an expeditious kind of death, and 
„& not gradual:decays and tortures.” 


180. Epaminondas, upon the celebration of a 


great feſtival in the city, when every perſon elle, 
- without diſtindtion, took a full ſwing of revel- 
lings and wantonneſs, was met, by one of 


his acquaintances, walking dirty, undreſſed and 
laſt in thought; at which his friend won» 


_ dering, aſked him what could be the mat- 
ter, that, ſeeming to be ſo much affected, upon 
| ſuch an occaſion, he ſhould walk alone in that 


manner? That all of you,” replied Epami- 


nondas, may be at liberty to get drunk, and 
« play the prieſts.“ 


An illuſtrious and princely reply : 'tis when 


the people take a determinate reſolution of in- 
dulging themſelves, that a prince is under the 


greateſt necellity of exerting bis vigilance and 
E 4 | - Concern 
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concern; and he himſelf muſt never be at free 
dom to indulge the genial cup too much. b 

18 1. When Pelopidas, his great friend: and 
colleague i in war, ſollicited him to-pardon ſome 
contemptible offender, he was denied. Afterwards 
a concubine of his, making the; ſame ſuit, ob- 
tained it ; which Pelopidas ſeeming to take un- 
kindly, he told him, „Such ſuits may be 

« granted to whores, but not to N of 
«« worth and valour.” * 

We find that he was inclined to den, but 
wanted the proper perſon to: intercede for the 
offender ; we are not to give the ſame induk 
gence to every one indiſcriminately, but muſt 
_ on our guard whom we e in ſome 
cafes. 

182, When the kasten marched 
againſt the Thebans, the latter conſulted various 
oracles, in regard to the event of the war; ſome 
promifed them ſucceſs, while others declared the 
contrary. Mean while, Epaminondas ordered 
lach declarations as flattered them, to be ſet up 
on the right hand of the tribunal ; and the con- 
trary oracles on the left. Then ſtanding up; 
he faith (pointing to the more favourable fates) 
If you are inclined to be ruled by your cap- 
& tains, and are fixt to march all in a body 
_« againſt the enemy, theſe are your oracles: 
« but if you are timid and irreſolute to engage, 
« \theſe be your oracles.” ene to the 
ominous ones) 

Here was a wonderful contempt for the bo- 
rity of oracles; he did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to 
be prepoflefled, or intimidated by theſe perſua- 
ſtone, but aſſuredly promiſed the protection and 


aſſiſtance of the gods to the brave; ; he _—— 
te 


— 
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ted all unhappy preſages as neceſſarily attending 
the cowardly and diſpirited; even as if the iſſue 
of things abſolutely depended on ourſelves. 
183. It happening to thunder, as they march- 
ed towards the enemy, the ſoldiers earneſtly en- 
quired of him, what he concluded the deity: 
might portend, by that omen ?” The aſtoniſh-- 
e ment of the enemy,” replies he, who, when. 
e they had ſuch advantageous ground at hand,, 
„ ſhould encamp here.“ | 
This great captain's ingenuity not only diſpel- 
ed the terror and apprehenſions of his army, 
but animated their minds by ſuch a favourable: 
interpretation. 

184. He would ſay, « That overthed ia 
« the Lacedemonians, at the battle of Leuctra, 
© while yet both his parents were living, was, 
«on that very account, of all the ſignal actions 
he had ever performed, that which yielded 
« him moſt pleaſure.” | 
This pious. man was not ſo much delighted: | 
with that great acceſſion of glory which ac- 
erued to him from this victory, as in reſlect- 
ing upon the pleaſure it afforded thoſe who gave | 
him being. 

185. Epaminondas was never ſeen | in pub- 
lic, but with an air of good humour ; this 
chearful appearance was heightened and enliven- 
ed by a proper elegance of perſon, neatly trim- 
ed and perfumed, The next day after his vic- 
tory at Leuctra, his public appearance was. 
not only mean and ſlovenly, but very much de- 
jected and caſt down; upon which his friends 
_ aſked him, what had happened to him; to c- 
caſion ſuch an Alteration in his looks, and de- 


kortment f „Nothing farther ?!“ replies he, 
E 5, 5 « than: 


* 
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4 than chat I perceive how, in gratify ing my 


% humour yeſterday, I have exceeded the bounds 
<< of juſtice, for which, I deſign this day to 
% chaltiſe that exceſs of pleaſure, in mortifying 
„. myſelf,” - 

186. Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, ſent feveral 
very conſiderable preſents ta Epaminondas, -with 
a view of bribing him, If Artaxerxes ſaid 
this great captain, to fuch as brought him thoſe 


Ll preſents, *< is inclined to be friends with the 


„ 'Thebans, he need not buy my friendſhip ; 
„ and if he entertains any other thoughts, he 
| ©. has not riches enough to corrupt me:“ and 
fo fent the deputies back * to their maſ- 
ter with what they brought. 

187. The Lacedemonians, at the Grecian 
aſſemblies, had a cuſtom of ſpeaking very ſhort ; 
but after their defeat at Leuctra, they made a 

long invective againſt Epaminondas, who, ſtand- 
ing up, made no other anſwer, than, , I am 
<« glad that we bave brought you to ſpeak 
4 Jong.” | 

188. The Athenians, finding that Alexander 
king of Phere was irritated againſt the Thebans, 
383 proper to make him their friend and 
Epaminondas, hearing him promiſe, that 
— would make all kind of fleſh proviſions ſo 
cheap at Athens, as to be ſold at the rate of one 
farthing a pound, meaning, that he would drive 
2 booty of cattle from the enemy to ſuch an 
amount; ſaid, <* Nay, if that be the cafe, we 
ſhall furniſh the Athenians, gratis, with wood 

« enough ts dreſs theſe fleſhes ; for in caſe they 
TL intermeddle with our affairs, we ſhall cut 
= © Goa . e 8 
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189. He. would call a certain champaign 


country, the orcheſtra of the war, as being a 
theatre, whence opened a large and ſpacious 


proſpet, ſaying, ** that it was impoſſible to 
« maintain it, otherwiſe than by a conſtant ar- 


« mament: for,” continues he, © we poſſeſs 


« with greater ſecurity and leſs trouble thoſe 
ce lands that are ridged round with a chain of 


„ mountains; but a. plain level country, be- 


« cauſe it lies open to inroads from every quar- 
6 ter, muſt be defenced by a conſtant, ſtanding 
ce army.” ERR „ 
190. Epaminondas being told, that the Athe- 
nians ſent an army to Peloponneſus, provided 


with new arms and accoutrements : ſaid, what 


« of all that? Is Antigenides ever the worſe, 
« that Tellis is provided with a ſet of new pipes. 
This Tellis was a moſt wretched piper, 


whereas Antigenidas was an excellent one. In- 


ſinuating, that the Athenians were little the bet - 


ter for being newly armed, if they did not know 


aright how to uſe theſe arms. 
191, He ſaid once to a targeteer, whom he 
underſtood had taken a vaſt ſum of money from 


2 priſoner, Give me your ſhie}d, and you 
& take the tavern, where you may ſaunter 
« away the remaining part of your life; for, 
4c being now a man of fortune, and enrolled 
« among the y part of mankind, you furely 
ce will avoid expoſing yourſelf to dangers.” 
He, juſtly concluded, agreeable to the old 
proverb, (timidus eſt Plutus) that, as ſure as a 
man turns rich, he turns'a coward. Death. 


becomes the more formidable: to a man, who 


has got wherewith to live upon comfortably 
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„ 792. Being 
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1092. Being asked, which was the beſt gene- 
ra], bimſelf, Chabrias or Iphicrates? . T will 
40 be difficult to determine that,” faith he, 
4 while we live.” 

Alluding to mar faying of Solon, that no- 
© body while living ought to be deemed happy.” 
As long as a man lives he may poſſibly mend 
for the beiter, or degenerate for the worſe. 

193. Being twitted by Meneelides, a man 
who was no great friend to his glory, for not 

marrying, „ Truly, Meneclides, faith he, 
«© There is nobody whoſe advice I would be 
more backward to take, than yours, upon 
that occaſion.” 

This was intended as a rub upon Meneelides, 
in having a wiſe of no very reputaly character 
for her modeſty. | 

194. Some one huivieſ told him, that he 
emulated the glory of Agamemnon, ** You are 
„ miſtaken in your comparifon,” ſaid he, for 
„ Agamemnon, backed with the united forces 
„ of all Greece, took but one city, with the 
© utmcſt d fficulty, in the ſpace of ten years; 
«. whereas F have, with the forces of this one 
„city, in the ſpace of one day, by routing the: 
„ Lacedemonians, delivered all Greece.” 

195. He bore the injuries of his feHlow-citi- 
zens with the greateſt reſignation and forbear- 
ance, ſaying, © That it were impious to be in- 
cenſed againſt his own eountry | 

Juſt as our filial duty reſtrains us from re- 
ſenting the injuries we may Oar: of. our pa- 
rents. | 
196. Pelopidas once upbraſed him Gretely 
for his neglect to beget children; telling him, that 


his omiſſion in that regard,. was a detriment. to 
. bis 
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his countr7. Take care,” replies Epami- 
% nondas, leſt you have been of greater detri- 
«© ment to your country, in ever begetting ſuch 
« a fon as you are to leave behind you.” (Pe- 

lopidas having an infamous young dog of a fon) 
% For my part, continues he, the battle of 
« Leuctra ſhall, in lieu of children, ſerve as 
«© an everlaſting memorial to tranſmit my name 

« to poſterity “. 

Our chief deſire to * chibiren behind us, 

is, that they may preſerve our memory from — 
livion; but celebrated actions and exploits con- 
tribute more towards this end; for poſterity of- 


tentimes cloud, darken and cancel the glory of 


their anceſtors, inſtead of reviving or perpetuat- 
ing it. 
0G Hiring: perceived that his wound was 
mortal, he would not extract the dart, till ſa- 
tisfied that the Thebans had conquered. Upon 
hearing that, he fays, ** Then I die invincible.” 
and ſo, pulling the weapon out of bis body, he 
A expired. 

Valerius reports, that pen his being 
non. he aſked, if his ſhield was ſound ? An 
being told it was, he further enquired, if the 
enemy were defeated? Being anſwered in the 
affirmative, he beſpoke his. army in this man- 
ner. Fellow · ſoldiers, my life is not now, as 
« you may imagine, at a period; but dates 
from this inſtant, its beginning to act in a 
* better and more exalted condition; for by 
6 22 gy yu 3 is but Nen. 

® new.“ 
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199. His friends happening to chide Pelopi- 
gas, the collegue of Epaminondas, far. his re- 
miſsneſs and want of concern to procure money, 
as being neceſſarily requiſite in life; he told them, 
pointing to a lame decrepit man, By Jove, 
<« ſo it is neceſſarily requiſite, but it is only to 
ls Nitodanm ͤ meg y os 
of any money. ; png! 
200. As he was going out to battle, his wife, 


7 


in a very tender and affectionate manner, begg'd 


him to conſult the ſafety of his perſon: Wife, 


| faid he, That admonition may ſuit private 
cc perſons, but a general ſhould be rather warn» 


ce ed, to conſult the preſervation of bis fellow - 
This was a declaration becoming a general, 
who ought upon all occafions, to prefer the 
fafety of a multitude of his citizens, to that of 
his own alone. 2s „ 
201. Upon ſight of the Lacedemonians, ad- 
vancing through a narrow paſs, between the 


mountains, one of the ſoldiers cries out to Pelo- 
pidas, Good God, the enemy are juſt upon us! 


4 Why not, rather we upon the enemy?“ re- 
turns Pelopidas. 5 1 
202. Being taken priſoner by Alexander, king 

of Pherz, he was, contrary to the law of arms, 
fettered and chained down to the ground. 
Thebe, the tyrant's wife, going to ſee Pelopidas, 
told bim, ſhe wondered how he could be ſo 
chearful, being bound. Nay,” replies 2 
| AY 2 
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„I rather wonder, how you can bear Alexander, 
46 without being bound.“ 

203. Pelopidas, being ſet at liberty by Epami- 
nondas, would ſay, That he rendered Alex- 
ander a great many thanks, Becauſe that by 
« means of him, he had experienced, that he 
« was not only C_ to fight, but, in like 
« manner, to die. 5 


} 


ew. 
Re 
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ROMAN GENERALS. 
MANIUS CURIUS. 


/ | infiſt, that he ſhould diſtribute a. 
ſmall portion of thoſe lands pur- 
chas'd in the war, to each of the ſoldiers, pray'd 


VMI Ai Curius, hearing ſome people 


the Gods, To enlarge the bounds of the repub- 


& lic;” but wiſh'd, that never a Roman ſhould 
& exiſt, who would think his dividend of lands 
& too ſmall, if ſufficient. to maintain the propri- 
cc etor.“ 8 | : e 5 
Meaning, that he was not worthy the name of 
a Roman, who ſhould deſire more than was ſuf- 


ficient to lead a frugal, honeſt, and induſtrious 


life. ED 
205. The Samnites, after being worſted by 
Manius Curius, fent him a deputation, with a 
great ſum of money for a preſent, (the court 
word for a bribe.) The commiſſioners who 
brought it, found him dreſſing a few ſmall tur- 
neps, in an earthen pot, for his ſupper. He gave 

| RE) Ln them 
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them to underſtand, That a man who could 
4 content himſelf with ſuch fare for ſupper, did 
« not ſtand much in need of gold; that, for his 
« part, he would chuſe rather to command thoſe 
« who had the gold, than have it to himſelf.” 
Virtue is all of a piece, and true to itſelf in all 
the parts of it. So that temperance is no longer 
a virtue than while it ſtands good againſt all 
_ appetites and temptations whatſoever. Upon 
this ground it is, that Manius Curius draws an 
inference from the plain ſimplicity of his diet, 
upon account of that ſort of moderation, to the 


contempt of money 


C. FABRITIUS. 


6 C. F abritius, hearing that the 18 
were beat by Pyrrhus, ſaid, turning to Labienus, 
Indeed it was Pyrrhus, not the Epirotæ, who 

e routed the Romans. 

Intimating, that the victory of the Epirotæ 
ought to be attributed rather to the ſuperiority of 
conduct in their general, than to the valour of 
their ſoldiery. He reſcued, by this declaration, 
the Roman name from all ignominy and reproach: 
for though the Romans were ſuperior in point of 
valour to the Epirotæ, yet they laboured under a 
diſadvantage, which more than countervail'd 
that of the enemy, in the ſingle circumſtance of 
not having a commander equal to Pyrrhus. 

207, Fabritius was much urg'd by Pyrrhus, 
to ſtay and live with himſelf, promiſing to make 
him a partner in the government „ at, 
anſwer'd Fabritius, e would, by no means, be 


th expedient. for you, as the Epirotæ, if once 
| * 
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they were aequainted with us both alike, 


made of ä fortitude, and good ſucceſs, 


„ would prefer win my er rather than 
% yours.” 


208, Fabritius, when when conſul, dete let- 


ters from the King $ phyſician, proteſting that, 


provided he approv's of it, by giving inſtructions 
accordingly, he would put an end to the war, 
by poiſoning his maſter. But Fabritius, without 
diſcovering the author, ſent the letters to Pyr- 
rhus, deſiring him, To take care of himſelf, 
<6 fince he had, in all appearance, made as bad a 
Cc choice of his — as he did of His ene- 


% mies.“ 


Intimating, that he bad made war on men 
that were brave and generous, and put confidence 
in ſuch as were baſe and diſloy all. 

209. Pyrrhus, having hang'd his phyſician, 
upon this diſcovery, return'd to Fabritius, as an 


 -acknowledgment for that intelligence, all the 
Roman priſoners, without any ranſom; but Fa- 


britius refuſed accepting of them, but on condi- 
tion of returning the king an equal number of 
the Epirotæ, in exchange, leſt Pyrrhus ſhould 
look upon his preſent as a gratification for dif- 
cloſing the treaſon practis d againſt him, deny- 
8, « that he diſcover'd it from any regard to 
hus, but to clear the Romans from all im- 

© putation of deſiring to conquer ar enemy by 


76 4 Hand, whom they could I by pong 
„ right nn and virtue. * 


— 


FABIUS MAXIMUS 


| 210, Fabius Maximus, bearing: great report 


after 
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after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with Hannibal, wherein 
he had the better, ſaid, © That he dreaded more 
« the good, than the adverſe fortune of Minu- 
« tius.“ 


Intimating, that the precipitate and inconfile- 


rate conduct of Minutius were like to be of the 
moſt burtful and dangerous. conſequences. to the 
public-weal ;. ſo that if he continued to meet with 
ſuch good ſucceſs, he was likely, ſome time or 
other, to be ſo tranſported by it, as to bring the 
whole Roman ſtate into extreme hazard: but 
that a ſhort run of bad fortune would render bim 


more cautious. 


2211. Hannibal, having dt the whole city 
of Tarentum, except the eitadel, which ſtill held 
cout againſt him, he placed a ſtrong garriſon in 
the town,; upon which Fabius withdrew his ar- 


my, at ſome diſtance. off, but returniug upon 


them unexpected, took the town, and plunder'd 
it ; when he was departing, the officer who took 
| the inventory, aſk'd bim what ſhould be done 
with the Gods? meaning the ftatues and images 
in the temples, ** Nay,” faith he, Let vs 
„leave the Tarentines their Gods, whom we 
© find ſo much enrag'd at them. 
212. As M. Livius, who was governor of 
Tarentum, when it was betray'd to Hannibal, 
would fain arrogate to himſelf, before the ſenate, 
the. taking 
prefent derided the man's vanity, Fabius told 
Ys laughing, Sir, you talk very juſtly 3 
for if you had not loſt Tarentum, I had 
© never recover'd it.” 

213. As Fabius, either by reaſon of his age, 
and infirmity, or perhaps, out of a deſign to try 
his ſon, who was juſt enter'd upon the conſul- 

ſhip, 


of the city, while every perſon | 


* 
* 
. Ar ae. gn > 
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ſhip, rode up on horſeback to the young conſul, 
as he was going to harangue the people, he re- 
ceiv'd orders from his ſon, by one of the liftors, 
to alight preſently, if he had any buſineſs with 
the conſul, and meet him on foot. The old man, 
though the by-ſtanders ſeem'd offended at the im- 
periouſnieſs of the fon towards a father ſo vener- 
able for his age and authority, was infinitely 

leas'd at this, inſomuch that, inſtantly diſmount- 
Ing, he ran up to his ſon, and, embracing him, 
ſaid, ** Now, thou art my ſon, indeed, ſince 
« thou doſt underſtand thyſelf, in the authority 
* thou beareſt, and knoweſt whom thou art to 
— 98 fo 

214. Minutius boaſting that he would ſee to 
cul] the dignity and honours of Fabius, the Jat- 
ter mildly replied,” ** Minutius, you miſtake 
your enemy, tis Hannibal, and not Fabius, 
& whom you are to combat... 
215. He would ſay, „That it ſeem'd very 
c prepoſterous, when, in training, and taming 
6c of horſes; and game dogs, we find our ac- 
& count in feeding them liberally, and treating 
cc them with familiarity, rather than have re- 
& courſe for that purpoſe to laſhes and chains, 


— 


& that we ſhould never uſe the like ſigns and 


6 methods of humanity and beneficence in tam- 
6“ ing and training fierce, deſperate and ignorant 
„ men, whom we ufed more roughly than the 
% huſbandmen do the wild fig, and apple trees, 
£ not cutting them off at once, but rendering 
«© them tractable to their purpoſe by their graft- 
6 ings and inciſions.” EO ; 


HANNIBAL 
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HANNIBAL the Carthaginian. 


216, Fabius Maximus, being determined to 


protract the war, ſtill waited Hannibal's progreſs, 


to have an opportunity to curb him, and, for 
that end, encamp'd on the high ground. Minu- 
tius fought with Hannibal, and was upon the 
point of being routed, when Fabius ruſh'd down 
from the heigth, and obtain'd a victory, where- 


upon Hannibal ſaid, ** I ftill thought, that the = 
„ cloud which hover'd upon the mountains, 
« would, at ſome time or other, come down in 


* tempeſt upon us.“ 


217. After the misfortune of the Romans at 
Cannæ, and Fabius, together with Claudius Mar- 


cellus were made generals, the latter, being a 
forward commander, was exceeding deſirous of 
a rencounter with Hannibal; but Fabius waved 


a battle, expecting that, in proceſs of time, 
Hannibal's army might mutiny, and revolt. The 


Carthaginian, apprehending his deſign, ſaid, 
„that he dreaded the peaceable Fabius, more 
than he did the ſtormy. Marcellus.“ 

218. When Marcellus, for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, had frequent ſkirmiſhes with Hannibal, 
with various ſucceſs, the latter ſaid, That he 


& had ado with an enemy, that vanquiſt'd, or 


WP victor, would not be at reſt.” 

219. Hannibal, 5 that Fabius had 
taken Tarentum, by. the like ſtratagem where- 
with he himſelf took it, ſaid. I ſee that Rome 

* too has got her Hannibal.“ 
220, When the Roman . came 
to Carthage, with the preliminary articles for a 
| | Peace, 
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peace, one Giſco had the aſſurance to mount the 
roſtra, perſuading the people to renew the war; 
Hannibal, being highly piqu'd to find a pitiful 
coward, that never look d an enemy in the face, 
talk away of ſuch mighty matters, ſilenc'd him 
abruptly in the midſt of his diſcourſe; but per- 
ceiving that the multitude were no leſs aſtoniſh'd 
than offended, at his daring to behave in ſuch a 
violent manner, at a free aſſembly, he inſtantly 
mounted the deſk himſelf, and addreſs'd the peo- 
ple thus; *Tis no matter of ſurprize, ye Car- 
5“ thaginians, if I, who from my very infancy 
© down till now, have been train'd to the 
“field, and bred up to arms in the camp, di- 
« ſtant from this city, ſhould be a ftranger to 
ce polite behaviour.” He began with this pre- 
fatory obſervation to perſuade them to a peace, 
and ſucceeded. 9 8 
221. Giſco told Hannibal, that ſure the num- 
ber of the enemies forces was aſtoniſhing ; Han- 
nibal, with a very ſerious countenance, replied, 
There is ſomething ſtill more aſtoniſhing, 
you take no notice of; which is, that, in all this 
* army, there was not one man whoſe name was 
„ -- ; | F 
222. Hannibal, fled to king Antiochus, who, 
taking him to review his army, magnificent- 
ly cloath'd and accouter'd, in the barbarian man- 
ner, more adapted to become a prey than fit for 
the field, aſk'd Hannibal, after he had diligently 
ſurvey'd them over, if he did not think all theſe 
things preparations enough for the Romans ?, 
« Why, I don't know,” replies Hannibal, 
& Truly one would have thought it enough, 
„ but then the Romans are exceeding cove- 
e tcus.” | 
1 — 2 
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Book . ot ti 
CE rrogated him in relation to their 


: = 2 t match ſor the Romans in the 
eld, but the Carthaginian zeſolv'd him, with 
regard to their being a prey ſufficĩent to grati ity 
— ambition of the Romans. Pray what elſe is 
a parcel of timorous and -undiſciplin'd troops, 
barr'd round with gold, filver, and other mate- 
rials, that ſerve only to excite the ance $\COu- 
rage to prey upon them ? 
229. Hannibal, being a boy, when this 33 
point was under conſideration, What ways and 
means were practicable, to finiſh the continual 
grudge ſubſiſting between the two rival ſtates of 
Rome and Carthage, he toſs'd up a little duſt 
off the ground, with his foot, ſaying, ** Then 
ce ſhall there be an end of thoſe hatreds, and 
<< jealouſies, when either of thele Kates is re- 
cc duc'd to the habit of this little duft ?” 

You might eaſily perceive that the Romans 
had an innate propenſity to ruin and deſtroy - 
their neighbours. | 

224. Hannibal would ſay of Fabius Maximus, 
and Marcellus, the former whereof waited upon 
him ſo that he could make no progreſs, and the 
latter had many ſharp rencounters. with 'him, 
“ That he fear'd Fabius like a tutor, and Mar- 
tc cellus like an enemy,” 

225. A debate ariſing between Sees Africa- 
nus and Hannibal, concerning the excellency of 
generals, Scipio aſk'd him, whom he judg'd the 
preateft commander ? Hannibal told him, That 
it was Alexander the Great.“ Scipio then 
ſays, Who was the next captain to Alexander? 

“ Pyrchus, king of Epire, return'd Hannibal: 
and. who the third? ſays Scipio; Why, I 
Be en 8 le Hannibal. But in what rank 

8 would 
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would you have claſs d yourſelf, continues A 
pio, had you but defeated me? Then,“ an 
 ſwers he, I would have thought myſelf — 
ther ſecond, or third, but the very firſt of 
them all.“ 

226. Hannibal, ;rritating 55 army againſt the 
'q Romans, ſaid ; $* They would put you all to the 
c ſword ; they deſpiſe and hate you; they are a 
& nation arrogant and. cruel; a nation who, 
without reaſon, would govern all others; they 

6 would give laws, make the war and peace of 

<< the whole univerſe depend upon them alone; 
% they would preſcribe limits; obſerve none 


- 4.66 ras SFr ana and have nothing done without 


their permiſſion, while th forbid an to 
6 meddle in their affairs,” _ 4 pf 
227. Titus Flaminius, * from the 8 
Romans to the king of Bithynia, at whoſe court 
Hannibal grew old, demanded he ſhould be put 
to death; ſaying, That while he lived, he would 
be a continual fire to prey on the Roman. glory, 
That great commander being appriz'd of this 
demand, and not greatly depending on the king's 
ſecurity, ſwallow d poiſon, which he always kept 
about him, to prevent him, in an extremity, 
from falling into the hands of his enemies, ſaying, 
as he tool the cup, * N ortune, 1 thus, defy thy 
« power“. | 
Liey relates, that he = ſaid, bafore he. took | 
- the 8 Now let me extricate the Ro- 
e man people from their tedious anxicty, hav- 
4c ing waited ſo long for an old man's death. 
The reflection of his not being any longer 
able to trouble the Romans, became __— 
: 880 to this great commander. Ir 
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refus'd to accept of, ſ.⸗ 
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225. | Seipis the Eller, if at any time be — 0 


to be diſengag d from military buſineſs, 
employ'd his ſpare hours in the fludy of litera- 


ture, and was wont to ſay, That he was ne- 
« ver eſs at leiſure, than When he was at leiſure.” 


This great man was of opinion, that we ought 
not to dedicate that portion of our time, wherein 
we are at freedom from our neceflary vocation, 
to indolence or ſenſualities; but "ſhould then 
ſcheme, and concert the welfare of the public. 
219. Having taken new Carthage in Spain, 
ſome of the ſoldiers: preſented him — a young 
captive lad y, of r . beauty, whom he 

_ ct Were I a private 

« man, inſtead of 4 geber 5 1 Hould have re- 
« ceiv'd her with all my heart. fell 

The charms of an extraordinary beauty bad 


not power enough to tempt, or corrupt Gi gal- 
lant youth: or to make him forget the proper de- 
corum, and exemplary behaviour, a general ought 


to exhibit. Commanders of our time think, that, 
by virtue of their being fuch, tney are entitled to 
rendep: A er and un! awful actions becom- 
Ing. 


230. Though bue Foul and Aweny veer" r 
age, when he wis in Sr 


Spain, yet he proved a man 
of conſummate wiſdom and prudenice; ; for though 
his war like arcbievements terrified his enemies, 
he made ſtill a greater conqueſt by his virtue. 
When again they brought him the wife of 


Mando, of Spaniſh prince, with two of his nieces, d 


who were RACE . ſent them back, with 


Tot. U. „„ 
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this moſt heroic ſpeech ; It does not mes "oY | 
« come my own, but the Roman people $ inte- 
<< grity, not to violate any thing that is ſacred: 
66 beſides, the regard I have for them ob- 
< liges me to do them juſtice, ſince, in their 
«© misfortunes, they had neither forgot them- 
« ſelves, or their honour.” The prince, highly 
pleas'd with this favour, proclaim'd through the 
| land, that a god-like young Roman was come in- 
to Spain, who made himſelf maſteri of all that 
ſtood before him, not ſo much by dint of. Arms, 
as by ſanctity of manners. e 
231. Being aſk'd, in Sicily, upon yhat 
ndance he purpos'd to fail with a flęet 
e anſwer'd, pointing to three hundred ſoldiers, 
Ka were exerciſing themſelves at a ſmall diſtance 
off „ There is not one of theſe, but would 
22 mount to the top of that turret, (pointing to a 
' high tower that flood prominent over the ſea) 
and thence leap, headlon » Into the ſea, were 
« I to give him ſuch inſtru ions.” 1 8 
232. Aſter the Romans marched into Aſia, 
againſt Antiochus, the king diſpatch'd deputies 
to treat of a peace with Scipio, who told them, 
„That ought to have been done before, not 
„now, when you have the, bridle and the 
ac rider... 
Alluding to the fable of he horſe and the Tis 
der, ſo well known. . _ 
233. When Scipio came to demand ſome me- 
ney, voted him by the ſenate, and the commilſl- 
oners refus'd to open the treaſury, on the day that 
he applied for the money, Scipio told them, As 
it is my endeavours, in ſtoring it with money, 
te that have given occaſion to its being ſhut up, 
With ſuch extraordinary care, [ pl ſelf ſhall 
e take the . to open vd. 
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234. Scipio, being accus'd by Q. Petilius, a 
tribune of the people, for embezzling part of the 
ſpoils; gain'd from king Antiochus, made his ap- 


pearance on the day appointed by his accuſer. 


That great man, no leſs to be admir'd for bis 
virtue than his courage, inſtead of clearing him - 
ſelf from the miſdemeanour laid to his charge, be- 


ing conſcious of his own innocence, thus beſpoke. 


the people, with an undaunted look, and in the 


tone of a victor; It was, ſaid he; “ on ſuch 
a day as this, that I took Carthage, defeated 


Hannibal, and vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians : 
et us therefore march to the Capitol, and te- 
„turn thanks to the Gods, for our good ſuc- . 
« ceſs.” The people, ſurpriz'd at his magna- 
nimity, left the informer, 2nd followed Scipio, 
who gain'd, that day, a thouſand times more ho- 


nour, than when he ee over the Cartha- 


_— e 
; 235: Scipio Wan told e perſons, wh | 
ipbratded him for being but a ſorry fighter, 
„% My mother bore me to be a general, not 2 
" — e 

Meaning, that 1253 conduct, ede and 
management, were properties which diftinguiſh'd 
the general, more than his perſonal ſtrength, or 


— in ſcuffling with an enemy. 


He would Tay: 66: That an enemy ſhould 
1 125 only be allow'd the benefit of making a 
e retreat; but ſhould alſo be permitted to fortify 


« themſelves.” 


Teaching us, that a vieury ought to be us'd 
moderately,” and with diſcretion, not by raging, 


in a eruel and ſavage manner, againſt | __ as hap- 


pen to bear arms againſt us. | 
"Nt TON . a ſoldier not a lit -le 
1 Vein 
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vain of a very elegant curious ſhield by had got, 
ſays, ** I dont wonder at your adorning and po- 
liſhing your ſhield in that manner, when you 
<< place more dependance in its protections: than 
40 8 u do in that of your ſword.” : | 

he ſhield guards us, but the. ſword in the in- 
ſtrument of ſortitule. 

238. He us'd to ſay, 1580 90 thoſe, who 
* have got wild and unruly horſes, deliver them 
<< over to be tam'd andtrain'd,. that they may 
< manage them witch the greater eaſe and facili- 
e ty, juſt ſo men, who, intoxicated with their - 
good ſucceſs, become fierce and untractable, 
„ ſhould give themſelves over to the circle of 
©«-reaſon and diſcipline; for their guide, that, 
e thereby, ſeeing the frailty of all human affairs, 
< the variety and viciſſitude of fortune, they. may 
& become more moderate and humane.“ 

239. He alſo us'd to ſay, „ That it was a 
c ſhameful.and unpartonable fault, in the exe- 
<< cution of military buſineſs, to ſay, I did not 
think of that, becauſe generally, in other 
matters, there may be an opportunity to cor- 
c rect the inconveniences that ate conſequent 
< .on our former miſconduct, by an aſter- 
thought, and the corre or laying of a 
<< better, plan to go upon; but military men 
% ſhould not proceed raſhly, to the execution of 
e any deſign, without conſidering the conſe- 
% quences that are likely to attend thereon; be- 
C cauſe an error, once committed, ia theſe caſes, 

becomes generally irremediable. fre, 

This ſentiment is equally applicable to- ſuch 
circumſtances. as wont admit of alteration ; as in 
the choice of a wife, . in the _—_— into ho- 
| ly **. | | > 
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240. He laid it down for a military maxim, 


6 That we ſhould not engage an enemy, with- 


e out an opportunity, upon our fide, invited 
« us or without we were urg'd by neceſſity: 


% but that it is an undeniable proof of an in- 


e conſiderae man, When an opportu nie of- 
© fers, to negleét it; and that he muſt be 


« deem'd a dawpright: coward, who does not 


« exert a refolute and brave ſpirit, when a 
« bold puſh, and proper fortitude, flatters him 


«with the hopes of ſafety. and ſucceſs : becauſe 
« timidity and cowardice , promiles N elſe 


6 than certain a tere 
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241. 6 Quinte, being ſent 2painf Philip, 


with an army, prevail'd on the king to come o 


a conference with: him: but Philip demandiog 
hoſtages, om account that the other was attended 
2 Romans, he being alone, Quinctius 


made anſwer, For being alone, you have o 


« yourſelf to blame, in putting all your friends 
« and relations to death.” 

242. He advis'd the Achaians, meditating an 
expedition againſt the iſtand of Zante, To 
take care, leſt by ſtret ching out their head be- 


“ yond Pelepanneſus, they ſhould, after the man- 


ner of cell fü. render themſel en liable to 


„ dangers.” 
This kind of animals Is no way ſo ſafe as when 


within the. ſhell. 
243. Antiochus, coming into ne with a 
very formidable army, ſtruck an univerſal terror, 


* — by the multitude of his ſoldiery, as by the 


1 variety 
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variety of their armour. However, Quinctius 
animated the Achaians thus. Happening,” 
ſays he, to ſup with my hoſt at Chalcis, ! 
was ſurpriz'd at the variety of fleſhes that 
« were ſerv'd up, more eſpecially in the time of 
-6 deep ſnow 3 but my hoſt told me, that all 
„ theſe fleſhes ' were his own tame, domeſtic 
«© breed, only diverſified thus, by the variety of 
6 Jrefling and ferving them. Don't you, con- 
tinu'd he, be, in the leaſt, aſtohiſh'd at this 
„ king's forces, notwithſtanding all you hear 
about his pike-men, cuiraffiers, infantry, ca- 
© valry, and archers, for all theſe are no more 
* than Syrians, differently arm'd and ac- 
© coutered.“ DOM EE OD 
244. T. Quinctius being in the council of 
the Achaians, when they · deliberated, Whether, 
in the war then to follow, between the Romans 
and king Antiochus, they ſhould confederate 
themſelves with the one, or the other, the Æto- 
lians, at that court, inciting the Achaians againſt 
«the Romans, gave out, that the late victory the 
Romans obtain'd againſt king Philip of Macedon, 
had been chiefly by the ſtrength and forces of the 
tolians themſelves. On the other ſide, the am- 
baſſadors of Antiochus extoll'd the forces of their 
maſter, ſounding what an innumerable multitude 
be brought into the field, and gave the ſeveral 
nations ſtrange names; as the Ely means, Cadu- 
cians, and others. After both their harangues, 
Quinctius, riſing up, ſaid “ It is a very eaſy 
matter to perceive, what has join'd Antio- 
chus and the Etolians together, as it plainly 
appears to be nothing elſe than their recipro- 


9232 


40 cal lies, touching each other's forces. 7 
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— „ p. D the conſul, being opts 
in an 2 with Perſeus, king of Mace- 
donia, loft to the number of two thouſand” eight 
hundred men. When king Perſeus, after the bat- 
tle, ſent to him, deſiring a truce, and offering 
terms of reconciliation, the vanquiſh'd Licinius 
gave the vidtor to underſtand, That if he 
« wanted a peace, he muſt needs throw himſelf 
i upon the mercy, and under the protection, of 
« the Romans.? 

Even this vaſt calamity was not ſufficient to 
extioguiſh the ſpirits of this moſt valiant captain. 
Perſeus was not ignorant of thoſe whom he had 
to do with, and, though victorious, conde- 
ſcended- to | the terms of the Es. | 


PAULUS. &MILIUS. 


246. Paulus Kmilius, having ſet up for con- 
ful a ſecond time, was rejected. But when the 


miſconduct and neglect of the commanders pro- 


tracted the war againſt Perſeus to too great a 
length, the people waited on Paulus with an 
offer of the conſulſhip: whereupon he denied 
being any way oblig'd to them for it: „ be- 


„ cauſe, ſays he, you don't make me con- 
ſul, on account that I wanted it, but becauſe 


8 that you wanted a general for your army.” 
247. Being once return'd home from the fo- 
rom? and finding his daughter Tertia all in tears, 
won enquiring the matter with her, ſhe told 
F 4 him, 
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him, that Perſeus (being the name of a lap dog, 
which ſhe was exceeding fond of) had juſt been 
dead, My girl,“ ſaid be, I take that for an 
omen, may it prove a lucky one.” Where- 
upon he march'd ind Perſeus, and defeated 
him. 

248. Obſerving that the afſuramce of the com- 
mon ſoldiers in his army was c me to fuch a 

pitch, that, neglecting their on duty, they arro- 
gated to themſelves the buſineſs of the general 
officers, he told them, Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
5 be you buſied in whetting your ſwords, and 
& leave the management and n of theſe 
6 things to me.” 

249. Having diſcover'd the enemy as up 
in order of battle againſt him, as he was march» 
ing through a ſteep rocky paſs, Naſica advis'd 
him to attack them upon the ſpat, 4* Had I 
© been,” replies he, “ but of the ſame age with 
vou, [ had done ſo: but my long experience 
in war difſuades me from attacking a regular 
„ ara ink troops that have not yet Anift'd * 
6 tedious and fatiguing march. ? 

250. Having, upon the defeat of Perſeus, made 
à victory feaft, he told his friends, that one and 
the C.me ſkill was requifite in drawing, up an ar- 
my, as in exhibiting a feaſt, „ For,“ ſays he, 
&© one is no mote than the art of making ourſelves 
c as formidable 2s poſſible to our em my, and the 
ec other nought elſe, than rendering ourſelves as 
— agreeable as poſſible to our friends.. 

25 L. Peiſeus, being made priſoner, plended | 
hard with the conqueror ogainſt his being led in 
triumph, but Paulus told him,“ be was in your 
1 29 to have prevented that.” of 


Meaning | 
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Meaping that, if he could not conquer, he had 


at leaſt the power of dying bravely in the field. 


252, Paulus, having had four male children, - 
gave two of them away in adoption. One of 


the two boys, remaining in his family, being raken 


ill, dy'd five days before his father's triumph, in 


the fourteenth year of his age, and the other of 


twelve years, dy'd the fiſth day after the triumph. 


When the people, on this melancholly occafion, 


condol'd bis loſs, with an unfeign'd ſorrow, he 


went forth to the multitude, addrefs'd them thus; 
« I myſelf, after ſuch a continued ſeries of ſuc- 
« ceſs, expected, indeed, ſome very afflicting 


e ſtroke of fortune, But now, ſince fortune 


has jevelfd all the envp, that is entail'd on our 
e proſperous atchievements, againſt my own fa- 
6% mily, inſomuch, that I have made ample com- 
{© penſation for all, I reſt ſatisfy'd with regard to 
any apprehenſions, touching the dangers, or 
te calamity my country may, on that account, 
© be hereafter afflicted with.“ 


253. Paulus Æmilius put away his wife Pa- 


pyria, being daughter to Maſo, a man of conſular 


dignity, and by whom he had that illuſtrious pro- 


geny the renown'd Scipio Emilianus: beſides 


theſe conſiderations, ſhe was a woman he had 


been long married to, and one who ſeem'd to be 


| miſtreſs of all the qualifications requiſite to ren- 


der herſelf belov'd. This divorce was matter of 


| ſuch aſtoniſhment to all. his friends, that they ve- 


hemently diſſuaded him from it, but he, point- 
ing to his ſhoe, ſays,* ** This ſhoe, you ſee, is 


* artfully made, and ſecms to fit me perfectly 


« well: but none of you perceives where it 


W 254. 
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i 545 . throwing himſelf at the con- 
queror's feet, begg'd his life, in a very abject and 
diſpirited manner; upon which Emilius ſaid, 
© Wherefore, in the name of goodneſs, doſt thou 
«juſtify the diſpenſations of fortune, in regard 
« to thy preſent ſtate and circumſtances, by 
6 ſhewing thyſelf unworthy of thy former con- 
dition? Why doſt thou diſgrace my victory, 
and obſcure the glory of my arms ? thou dil- 
« covereſt thyſelf ſuch a pitiful wretch, as an e- 
6 nemy not worthy of the Romans.“ IJ 
Victory is but the chance of war, and a battle 
may be loſt without any diſhonour to him that is 
overcome: but for a prince to fall down upon 
his knees to his maſter, and beg his life, the 
ſpe dd acle is ſo loathſome, that it makes the vidor 
himſelf aſham'd of his conqueſt. 
255. He was wont to ſay, That a general, 
1 6] though young in years, ought to be an old 
„ man in his practice and diſpoſition.“ 
Meaning, that he muſt not be raſh, or preci- 
pitate in his deſigns, but uſe the caution and de- 
lib:ration of old age. 
256. Paulus Emilius, in e to retain his 
ſoldiers within the bounds of moderation, after 
his victory over the Macedonians, ſpoke to them 
in this manner, There are men, my friends, 
ſail be, who, on a lucky turn of forrune, 
„ ſwell themſelves with pride, and rather glory 
5220 the preſent proſperity of their affairs, than 
6c an that all buman good is liable to change: 
, but let us, above all things, avoid this error, 
« Ve have before our eyes a notable example of 
the uncerta nty of events; we ſee the pride of 
* many ages in ore diy deſtroy d] the houſe 
N Alexander the Great, who was the mot 
U * 
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e powerful prince of the univerſe, now ſub- 
4 jeAed' to the Roman ſway l. we ſee a king, 
« whom yeſterday we beheld atte ehded by a mil- 
« lion of warriours, now reduc'd to receive 
„ meat and drink from the hands of his ene- 
« mics, acknowledging each Roman citizen as 
his maſter! ought we then to look on our 
ce happineſs as more aſſur d? No, certainly; ; we 
« are alſo men, and, conſequently, liable to the 
« fame viciſſitudes of fortune ; few are there 
« who never experience 2 change ; and if, to- 
« day, we glory in our victory, to-morrow ſome 
6 unforeſeen event may happen as greatly to 9 
6 THAT 8 


Caro the Elder: | 


| 257. Cato the Elder, attempting, at an afſem- 
bly of the people, to perſuade them to make an. 
equal dividend, in diſtributing the corn, began 
his diſcourſe with this introductory obſervation, 
(perdifficile eſt ad ventrem auribus carentem 
verba facere.) *Tis 4 difficult matter to ha- 
6 rangue the belly, being void of hearing.“ 
258. He us'd to fay, * That he wonder d. 
« how a city could ſtand, where a fiſh was 
« fold for more than an ox?” | 5 
The chief luxury of the ancients conſi ſted in 
feeding on fiſh, Whence we read, that a barbel, 
or mullet, was fold for ſix thoufard) 8 
259. He would fay, ** That he had rather 
* chufe to go unrewarded for doing a good, than 
eto paſs unpuniſh'd for doing a bad, aRion, 
Intimating, that nothing was of more dange- 
rous e than impunity, which always 
| hh a encou- ; 
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encourages men to the rep: tition of e crimes, and 
the commiſſion of greater ones. 
250. He would fay, * That he could pardon | 
& all offenders but himſelf. 7 
How different was the habit of Mzvius, who 
overldok'd all his own faults, but carp'd upon 
every one elſe ? He forgives hiniſelf who Goes 
not repent of his own treſpaſſes; he puniſhes 
himſelf, who tepents and is concerned for what he 


, has, through imprudence, tranſgreſs d in. 


261. Exhorting magiſtrates to puniſh delin- 


| quente, he was wont to ſay, © That fuch as were 


intruſted with the executive power of reſtrain- 
ing the growth of malefactors, and did not put 


© that power duly in practice, ought to be ſton'd 


„ to death... 


Thinking that ſuch were of the neſt detri- 
ment to ſociety, becauſe their forbearance or ne- 


gle induc'd bad men to take a privilege in ill- 


79 He ufed to fay, e That he lik'd thoſe 
* youths that redden'd, better than them who 
« turn'd pale: becauſe "that bluſbing argu'd an 
« ingenuous turn of mind, whereas paleneſs did 


„ -. - ä 
263. He would ſay, re That he novel lik'd a 


© ſoldier who would uſe his hands too much 
< in tnarching, or his feet in fighting ; or that 
© ſmor'd louder in his ſleep, than he hollow'din 
the battle; and that he thought him the 
«© worſt commander, who could not command 


„„ himſelf.“ 


264. He wenld Mere.” ct That every one 
© caght to pay the moſt reverence to himſelf, 
9 regard -none N ever ſeparate from him- 


By 
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From this prepoſſeſſion, we fhould be aſhamed 
to do any thing alone, that we would not venture 


upon, did we ſuppoſe the whow word: nen 


of it. 5 
265. Cato, reſlecting upon the great dumber 


of ſtatues erected about that time, ſaid, 1 


« chuſe rather that people, in talking of me, 
« ſhould ask the reaſon, why there was no ſta- 
« tue erefted for Cato? than that they ſhould 
te 25k, why there was one erected for Wen oe” 

Meaning, that he liked better, to be the au- 
thor of ſuch renowned actions, as that poſteri- 


ty ſhould judge he merited to have a ſtatue erect- 


ed to his memory, than that they ſhould won- 

der why a ſtatue was ever put up for him. 
266. He admoniſhed men in power, to ex- 

© ercife that power moderately, that then they 


* might always exercife it.“ 


Signifying, that authority. Srevmnganied with 
courteouſneſs and clemency would be laſting and 
permanent; but that attended with cruelty and 
herceneſs could be of no long duration. 


267. He would fay, © that thoſe who de- 


* frauded virtue of its honours, robbed the youth 
« of virtue itfe*,” 


Intimati ting, that the minds of young people | 


were ſo to virtue, by the honour and fame 
annexed to it, that, if theſe honours were taken 
away, virtue itſelf would ſoon languiſh and - boſe. 
its luftre. 


268, 6 We ſhould not petition mugiſtrates, or 


judges,” faith he, for the juſt, nor deptocuts 
* for the unjuſt.” 

Signifying, that there is no need to intercede 
in behalf of the juſt with equitable judges: be- 
cauſe, that if ſuch be the caſe, they ſhall then 

of 
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of tbanfalem, without any ſuch application, 


ſee the juſt acquited ; ; and that, though perhaps, 
to petition in favour of an unjuſt ke, ing may be 
termed an act of humanity, yet for Judges to be 


thereby influenced, in their lavour, is deviating 


from juſtice. 
209. He would fay,. cc that, conſidering the 


<6 variety of blemiſhes, which my * objecled in 


4 reproach of old age, they ſhould not add 


4 thereto the diſgrace of wickedneſs.” _ 


Intimating, that age is generally too obnoxi- 


ous to opprobious language, as when they are 


called deformed, toothleſs, purblind, weak, for- 
getful and Ta Theſe frailties of human 
nature are enough, of themſelves, if men did 


not further render themſelves ſuhject to the re- 


proach of being called —- and diſſolute 
perſons, an imputation ſcandalous and deteſtable 


to any body, but moſt fo to an old perſon. Others 


relate, that applying himſelf to an old man, in- 
famous for his manner of life, Friend,“ quoth 
he „ ſeeing old age has of itſelf blemiſhes 
„ enough, don't add thereto the deformity of 
vice. | 

270, He would ſay, * that an angry man dif- 
« fer'd in no other ſenſe from a madman, than 
« in regard to the ſpace of time affected. 

Intimating, that anger is nought elſe than 
mad: ess of a ſhort duration. 

27 1. He was wont to ſay, „“ that ſuch as uſe 
« their fortunes ſparingly, are Jeſs envied. Tis 
% not us,” proceeded he, but thoſe things 
« around us, they cnvy.” 

External poſſtſons are without the man, but 
the vice of ſpendg them at an inſolent rate is 
within the man, and thoſe that induſtrioufl/ 3 
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tract envy upon themſelves, are the people who 
are truly envied. 


272. Such as appeared ſerious in ridiculous 


„ matters,” he uſed to ſay, ** would become 


« ridiculous in ſerious matters.“ 


Meaning, that ſuch as accuſtomed themſelves 


to trifles of a filly and ridiculous nature, would 


thereby contract ſuch a habit, as to be laughed 


at in the exerciſe of any ſerious affair. 


273. 46 Noble exploits,” he would fay, | 
« ſhould be ſeconded by noble expreſſions, left 
they are obliterated and loſe their ſplendor.“ 


| PhileIphus expreſſes it thus, Glorious acti- 


« ons ought to eſtabliſh and ſecure glorious acti- 


„ons.“ That is, Worthy deeds ſhould be ſuc- 
ceeded by worthy deeds, that we may not 
ceaſe doing good ; or that the remembrance 


of former good actions may not be aboliſhed 
or obſcured. 


274. He zerufed the citizens in this manner, 


| for commit:ing the magiſtracy to one and the 
ſame perſons continually, « You either, ſaid 


he, have a vile opinion of a magiſtrate, or you 
judge few worthy of the office.” 
The one of which implied their having a bad 


notion of men in publick authority; the other 


impzached them for having no good opinion of 


their fellow-citizens- 


275. Pointing at one, who had ſold ſome 


lands, which his father had left him, lying near. 


the ſea · ſide, to indulge his luxurious manner of 


life, he ſaid, That he wonder'd how that man 


«© could poſſibly devour more than the ſea itſelf ; 
« becauſe, that which the ſea gradually waſhed 


away, 1 would de a long time eeftro: ing, 
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\66 he, with much eaſe, in a ſhort time drank 
a> u 

— When Cato, being in ſuit of the cenſor- 
ſhip, obſerved the fawning and ſuppliant man- 
ner, in which the other competitors, who aſpir- 
ed to that dignity, courted and ſollicited the peo- 
ple, he cried aloud, The Romans have more 
% need of an auſtere phyſician, and ſtrong re- 
& medies : for this reaſon,» it is not the moſt 
© courteous and pleaſant, but the maſt inexor- 
c able, that ſhould be advanced to that office.” 

Upon this he was elected, in preference to all 
the reſt. The people were "ſenſible of their own 
infirmity ; for which reaſonCato prevailed more, 
by chiding and upbraiding them, than the other 
candidates did by flattering and careſſing them. 

277. He would frequently inculcate this 
maxim upon the youth, whom he exerciſed in 
the art of war, That words, more than arms, 
« and noiſe more than ſtrength, tended . to 
« aſtoniſn and rout an enemy. 

He was not for a mute ſoldier in battle; bat 
recommended fierce language, ſhouts, and a 
ſtern. look, as the moſt effectual means to in- 
timidate an enemy. | 

278. Having diſtributed a pound weight of 
filver to every one of the ſoldiers, he told them, 
&« Tt was better that ſo many of the Romans 
„„ ſhould return home with ſilver, than a few 

„ with gold.“ 

279. Being intreated by Scipio, in behalf of 
thoſe who were baniſhed out of Aghaia, that they 
might have leave given them to return home to 
their own country, he pretended to give himſelf 
no concern about them; but after many diſ- 


© Putes in the ſenate, upon "that head, lore be- 
ing 


* „„ rn * 


F 
- 
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ing for, and others againſt their return; 
Cato, ſtanding up, thus delivered himſelf. 
Here do we ſit all day long, as if we had 
« nothing elſe to do than beat our brains, in de- 
« bating whether theſe fe old Greeks ſhall be 
«-carried to their graves, bx the bearers hens, or 
« by thoſe in Achaia . 

280. Cato was — laps P That the-Ro- 
% mans were like ſheep:;-a man might eaſier 
% drive a flock than one of them.“ | 

281. Another ſay ing of Cato was, That the 
Roman people did not only prize ſuch and ſuch , 
« purple dyes but ſuch and ſuch virtues: For, 
faid he, “ as dyers do generally dye. ſuch co- 
“ lours as they ſee moſt agreeable, ſo the young 


men learn; and zealouſly affect thoſe ſtudies 


t and exerciſes moſt cried up. | 
Honour engenders not only arts and ſciences, 
but even virtue alſo. 

282; He exhorted the youth, That after 
6. they had by their virtue and juſtice arrived to 
1 © er they ſhould be much aware of de- 

generating baſely into bad practices; but if 
6 they had advanced — by bribery and 
* violence, they ought to make amends by their 
better behaviour, in conſequence of which, 
they had it in their power to acquire reputa- 
tion, and to aboliſh the fofiner i upon 
their conduc,” FS. 

283. He. would fay, 66; That ſoeh as put up 
** frequently for the ſame office in the magiſtra- 
cy, wanted, like people that were ignorant of 
5+ their way, to have always the ſame beadles 


i walk before them, leſt they ſhould go aſtray. 


The beadles or ſerjeants preceed the gi 
ſtrates, by way of diſtintion, 
| 284. Speak- 
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$6 he, with much eaſe, in a ſhort time. drank 
* u 

— When Cato, being in ſuit of the cenſor- 
ſhip, obſerved the fawning and ſuppliant man- 
ner, in which the other competitors, who aſpir- 
ed to that dignity, courted and ſollicited the peo- 
ple, he cried aloud, The Romans have more 
«< need of an auſtere phyſician, and. ſtrong re- 
te medies: for this reaſon,» it is not the moſt 
ce courteous and pleaſant, but the moſt inexor- 
c able, that ſhould be advanced to that office.” 

Upon this he was elected, in preference. to all 
the reſt. The people were "ſenſible of their own 
infirmity ; for which reaſon Cato prevailed more, 
by chiding and upbraiding them, than the other 
candidates did by flattering and. careſſing them. 

277. He would frequently inculcate this 
maxim upon the youth, whom he exerciſed in 
the art of war, That words, more than arms, 
«© and noiſe more than ftrength, tended . to 
« aſtoniſh and rout an enemy. 

He was not for a mute ſoldier in battle; but 
recommended fierce language, ſhouts, and a 
ſtern look, as the moſt effectual means to in- 
timidate an enemy. 

278. Having diſtributed a pound 3 9 of 
filver to every one of the faldien, he told them, 
« Tt was better that ſo many of the Romans 
& ſhould return home with ſilver, than a few 
with gold.” 

279, Being intreated by Scipio, in behalf of 
thoſe who were baniſhed out of Achaia, that they 
might bave leave given them to return home to 
their own country, he pretended to give himſelf 
no concern about them; but after many diſ- 


6 putes in the ſenate, upon that head, ſome be- 
ing 
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ing for, an and others [againſt their return; 
Caro, ſtanding up, thus delivered himſelf. 
Here do we ſit all day long, as if we had 
« nothing elſe to do — beat our brains, in de- 
« bating whether theſe few old Greeks ſhall be 
tc carried to their graves, by. ther: bearers here or 
« by thoſe in'Achaia.” -. 
280. Cato was — by; « That the:Ro- 
6% mans were lite ſheep; a man might eaſier 
« drive a flock than one of them. ; 
281. Another ſaying of Cato was, That the 
„Roman people did not only prize ſuch and ſuch 
« purple dyesy but ſuch and ſuch virtues: For,“ 
ſaid he, ** as dyers do generally dye ſuch co- 
“ lours as they ſee moſt agreeable, ſo the young 
© men learn, and N affect thoſe ſtudies 
« and exerciſes moſt cried up. | 
Honour engenders not only arts and ſciences, 
but even virtue alſo, 
282; He exhorted the youth, 40 That after 
6 they had by their virtue and juſtice arrived to 
* '* pony they ſhould be much aware of de- 
e generating baſely into bad practices; but if 
they had advanced themſelves by bribery and 
violence, they ought to make amends by their 
better behaviour, in "conſequence of which, 
they had it in their power to acquire reputa- 
„tion, and to aboliſh the OP _— N N : 
« their conduct. 
283. He would fay, ef That eh as put up 
* frequently for the ſame office in the magiſtra- 
cy, wanted, like people that were ignorant of 
their way, to have always the ſame beadles 
walk before them, leſt they ſhould go aſtray. 
The beadles or ſerjeants preceed the ä | 
ſtrates, by way of diſtintion, _ 
284. Speak 


— * — — — — 
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284. Speaking of a certain enemy of his, 


| who was a very looſe and diffolute — 4 This 
_ <6. blade's mother,” quoth he, as. oft as ſhe pe- 
<<. titions the gods, that her ſon ſhould ſurvive 


4 her, is ſo far from praying at that A that 


4 ſhe is all along execrating:”* - © ? 


1 ntimating, that ſhe prayed for eats that woul 
be injurious both to herſelf and the community. 
285. When the ſenate, with a great deal of 


ſplendor, received king Eumenes, at his entrance 
into Rome, and crouds of the firſt nobility 


ſttrove who ſhould be moſt abaut him, Cat, | 
ſeemed only to ſtare upon, and watch Him, as 
it were, at a diſtance; one that ſtood by, perceiy- 
| ing this, took ne er, to ſay, that Eumenes 


was a very good king, and & great lover of the 


Romans. It may be ſo, quoth Cato, but 


* by nature that ſame animal of a Hy. is 3 
% kind of man-eater.” “ | 

Meaning that all kings, though for a time, 
and to ſerve their own ends, they may pretend 


friendſhip, -are ſtill - Jag, and enemies to 


democracy. The wor GP w_ Frog to the 
Romans. . 3 
286. He avals "thy 6 That 1 enemies en- 


& vied him, becauſe he was obliged to riſe be- 


oc fore day, and neglect his own buſineſs to - 


low that of the publick. “ 


287. The Romans having. ſent — men 


ambaſſadors to Bythynia, one of whom was bad 


of the gout, the other had his ſkull trepanned, 


and the third was little better than a ſool : Cato 
gave out, laughing. That the Roman em- 
8 © baſly had neither feet, head, or brains. 


288. He uſed: to aſſert, „ That wiſe men 
<< profited more by fools, than * did by wiſe 
a men. The 
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The prudent, obſerving thoſe effects which 
the miſtakes of the fooliſh produce, become cau- 
tious, from the habit of endeavouring carefully 
to avoid the like errors, but the fooliſh cannot 
imitate the juſt and prudent meaſures of the 

wiſe; becauſe they neither n or diſtin- 
guiſh them arighlt. 

289. Intending once to put upon a huge fat fel- 
% low,” How,” ſaith he, (can that body be ſer- 


„ yiceable to the commonwealth, when all the 


e ſpace between the throat and . groin is 
« one belly? - - 

290. When one, who was a great epicure, 
Alien his acquaintance, Begging your par- 
&« don,” ſaid he, I could not bear a man, 
« whoſe palate is more lenſidle than his heart or 


„brains.“ 


291. He would Pang 6 that a 3 5 foul lived 


4 in — body of another.“ 


This is a trite ejaculation among the. Jovuils - 


of out days. Intimating, that the. ſoul is more 


the property of the perſon. it admires, than the 
perſon it animates.. - h 
292. He uſed likewiſe to fay, $4 that, i in the 


« whole courſe of his life, there were but three 
« things of which he repented, the firſt. of 


« which-was, that he had intruſted a ſecret to a 
© woman; the next, that he went by ſea, 
«© where he might have gone by land; and the 
third, that ever a day eſcaped him, which 
ehe neglected to turn to his account.. 

299. Speaking to a certain tribune, ſuſpected 
of having praQtiſed poiſon, . as he was very vio- 
lent for the bringing in of-a bill, in order to paſs 


ſome law, that muſt have proved a great grievance 


to o the ſtate; „ Young man, cried he, I 
% know 
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n . not whether it would be worſe to aut 
<< your mixtures, or to pas your bill. 
2294. Being once reviled by ſome. looſe pro- 
* fellow; In this Billingſgate, dirty con- 
tet, replies he, we are very unequal 
matches: for thou, being trained in, and con- 
„ verſant with abuſe, canſt eaſily bear with, 
and as dexterouſly retort it; whereas I hate 
<« to abuſe, and 1 am unaccuſtomed o bear 
«0 54s 

2095. Cato, meeting . Jurind; a one, who 
was indeed a ſtout ſoldjer, but then was raſh and 
inconſiderately daring,” ſays, For a man to 
prize valour is very different N gene no 
value upon his life.“. ; 

Aſſerting that thoſe in fact. were not the 
braveſt men, who, without a proper concern, 
make ſo light of their lives, as to throw them 
away upon any occaſion whatever'z but that 
they have a better title to fortitude, who 
eſteem it fo, as to neglect life, otherwiſe dear to 
them, purely in ſupport of it. For a man to 
caſt himſelf induſtriouſly in danger of his life, 
muſt be accounted either Iunacy, a diſlike to 
life, or an unnatural ſavageneſs and brutality. 

296. The following are among his maxims, 
commemorated as ſo many oracles, in regard to 
rural life. He would ſay, that the” beſt ſol- 
„ diets, the braveſt, as well as the moſt inno- 
cent men, were the ſons of country farmers. 
* That no man ſhould be raſh in purchaſing a 
& country. eſtate, That any, bought at a dif- 
e advantage, would continue a ſubject to be re- 
c pented of. That plenty of good water in its 
6; neighbourhood, is the chief convenience to be 


„ conſulted in the purchaſing of lands. I hat 
s - WE Ba — (e it 
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« it is a bad field with which the farmer always 
« ſtruggles. I hat it is beſt making a purchaſe 
« from a good proprietor. That any eſtate 
« which is attended with much expence, in 
„ manuring, granting it a fruitſul one, will in 
< the end yield no great ſurplus of advantage. 
% That good — Was the moſt certain 
« profits upon an eſtate.” He would likewiſe - 
ſay upon this:topic, ** That a husbandman-ought 
« to be a great ſeller, but no great buyer. That 
it was beſt to: make an advantage of another 


man's imprudence. Ichat the maſter ſhould 


« be much in his fiald. That it was better to 
„ ſow little, than plow little; and chat commons 
« were the ruin of Italy.” 

297. A certain man, rifing in the morning, 
and finding his breeches nibbled by the rats, was 
ſo diſturbed, to think what the — might 
portend, that he went to conſult Cato upon it, 
and aſked him in a grave formal way, what mif- 
chief the omen foreboded ? That the rats ſhould 
ce cat thy breeches,” replies Cato, ** portends 
« no miſchief at all; but indeed, if your 
5 breeches had eaten the 1 it mine be dan- 
66 gerous. 

Every man ling hes TA weak ſide, and laughs 
at thoſe fooleries in others, which he practiſes 
himſelf; nay we govern our lives, in a great 
meaſure, by the doctrine of good luck and bad. 
Men ſhould take care, while they pretend to make 
ſport with fopperies of this nature, that they 
don't inſenſibly contract a ſuperſtitious opinion of 
them. We are enſnared before we are aware, 
and wiekedneſs in jeſt, leads us to wickedneſs in 
earneſt, People that are over curious ſeldom fail 


being over 2 | 
298. Cato 
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298. Cato, in the war with the Spaniards, 
4 himſelf in great danger of being defeated 
by the number of his enemies, and having no 
means of ſuccour left him; but by the Celtiberians, 
who demanded two hundred talents, he engaged 
to pay it them, great as the ſum was, but with 
this proviſo, that it ſhould not be paid till after 
the battle; ſaying, to thoſe who had remon- 
ſtrated, that the demand was too exorbitant, 


That if they conquered, they ſhould be able 


„ to pay it at the expence of their enemies, 
and if they were conquered, e would de | 
* neither creditor nor debtor.” - | 
299. Lentulus, as'Cato pleaded i in the "HR 
darted a ſnotty ſpittle full in his forehead ; Upon 
which Cato, wiping his face, faith, + Affirmabo, 
6 omnibus, Lentule, falli eos, qui te negent os ha- 
5 bere; i. e. I ſhall make it appear, I. entulus, 
6 that ſuch as deny that you have got a front, 
6 ($00: Mouth» are "uy comprar Ss 


C AT 0 of Urica. 


| zoo. Cato of Utica, when a boy, being told, 
that people found fault with his taciturnity and 
reſervedneſs, which was ſuch, that he ſeldom or 
never was heard to ſpeak upon any. topic what- 
ever, nor kept the company, or uſed the exerciſe 
of other boys; made anſwer, ** let them, if 
they will, find fault with my taciturnity, l 
«©. don't much mind that, providing they ap- 
«© prove of my life.“ Adding, ** I ſhall break 
« ſilence, whenever I can N. er 0 as to merit 
as —_ heard.“ 5 eek] | 


| 5 When 
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301. When the affair of Cataline's conſpi- 
racy was under the conſideration of the ſenate, 
there was a packet of letters delivered to Cæſar 


in the ſenate houſe; upon which Cato, thinking 
they might come from the conſpirators, inſiſted, 
that the letters ſhould be publickly read. To 
prevent this, Cæſar delivered them into Cato's 
own hancs. The letters chancing to come from 
Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, being reputed a woman of 
a very diſſolute and immodeſt carriage, Cato, 
after reading them, delivered the packet back to 


Czar, ſaying, . Come, take them to yourſelf, | 
you intoxicated fou. 


302. When Cato, coming into the Forum, 
obſerv'd, that the temple of Caſtor was inveſt- 
ed by a party of armed ſoldiers, that all the 


avenues and paſſages leading to the Forum, were 


ſtrongly guarded by the gladiators; and that 
Metellus was in company with Cæ ſar, he cried 
aloud,” **: What a coward art thou, to arm 


ſuch a multitude againſt one man?? 
303. Pompey, the more to firengthen his 
party, deputed Munatius to demand one of 


Cato's nieces in marriage for himſelf, and anc- 
ther for his ſon. | But Cato defired Munatius, 
to tell Pompey, That notwithſtanding his al- 
„ liance' would be very agreeable to him, yct 
ee he was one, whoſe intereſt would never be 


e ſecured by means of women; that for his 


6 part, he promiſed to embrace all expedients in 


6 his power to cultivate and confirm the amity 


e ſubſiſling between him and Pompey, provid- 
ing the ſame conduced to further the public 


<<. weal; but that he never would give any hoſ- 


stages for the ſecurity of his intereſt, to coun- 
ce ter- act theſe meaſures,” | 7 
R 1 304. Muna- 
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304. Munaius, thaving campleined ta Cato, 
that he was not uſed with great ci uility at pres 
in being denied ad mittance to him, When he was 
8 detaghed-from: buſineſs, as to he no otherwiſe 

than in diſcoutſe with Canidius: Cato 
Lana himſelf, ſaying, I was afraid, that, 
e apreeable to the ſentiments of Theæopbraſtus, 
e by giving too much way to ftiendſhip, I ſhould 
< have laid a foundation for future enmity,” 

3055. Having received the thanks df the ſe- 
nate, for quieting an inſurrection of the people, 
upon his barranguing them, he returned this an- 
ſwer ; ©* But, conſcript fathers, 1 offer you no 
9 thanks, for voting me Prætar in en a peri- 
„  Jous juncture.“ 

306. When. ſeveral of che als nba P. 
Sulpitins of ingratitude, for offering himſelf a 
cangidate in oppoſition. to Cato, Who was his 
beſt friend and greateſt benefactor, Cato excuſed 
him thus, * Tis no matter of - wonder, if one 
ce ſhould:not voluntarily give up, in favour of 
< another, his chance of that which he cfteems = 
% to be his ſummum bonum in life“ 
306. On the day of election for chuſing ma- 

23 and officers, Cato“ amerc'd one of his 

nſors, and turned over the money allotted 
him to another. The people, admiring the juſ- 
tice of Cato, took off che fine, telling the per- 
ſon ſo caſt, <* That it was puniſhment enough 
% upon him, to be condemned by Cato. 

308. When Pompey's affairs had taken ſuch 
an unfortunate turn, that the victory inclined to 
Cæſar, Cato ſaid, ©. That undoubtedly the de- 
s crees of Heaven, in the ways of Providence, 
« were v dark and intricate, for that while 
| | 4 5:90 e Fompey 
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« Pompey acted in open - violation of equity, 


« and in downright contradiction to the laws of 


ce his country, things went glibly on with him, 
„ jnſomuch, that he was accounted invincible ; 
% but now, while he maintained the juſt cauſe 
Hof his Country, nothing ſucceeded with 
(e hi im.“ 

309. Cato's friends, lamenting the deplor- 
able ſtate of affairs, repreſented to him, in the 
moſt urgent terms, the neceſſity of throwing 
himſelf upon Cæſar's mercy; to which Cato 
anſwered. That the vanquiſhed and delin- 
quent only had reaſon to ſupplicate mercy ; 
„whereas, Cato was neither vanquiſhed nor 
e taken; that he was all his life-time invincible, 
« and was by far Cæſar's ſuperior, in both juſ- 
e tice and equity. But that Ceſar was con- 
6 quered and catch'd, inſomuch as he ſtood now 
convicted of making war upon his country, 
&« which he all along denied, Moreover, 
6 os ſuch as were ſo diſpoſed, might beg for 


ce mercy of Cæſar, but that none morld ſup- 


60 . him in behalf of Cato.“ 

310. He cried out in the ſcnare, after deter- 
mining the command in behalf of Pompey, for 
whom otherwiſe he had no favourable inten- 


tions; “ *Tis the nature of ſuch men as Pom- 


e pey to turn out either the 8. eateſt tyrants, or 
deliverers of their country.” 


311. He was wont to ſay, c That Car 


{© went to work flowly and deliberately, in order 
ce to overthrow the conſtitution of the/ftate.” 


Quinctilian ſays, that nothing can be more ex- 


1 or ſignificant than this ſaying of Cato. 
Meaning, that he had long before. ſchemed and 
projected the ſubverſion * the equi: | 


Vor. II. G S CIPIO. | 


"WAS — a 
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8 CIP 1 O the younger. 


313. When Ap. Claudius was competitor with 
| a for the cenſorſhip, he vaunted, in favour 
of his ſuit, that there was not a citizen in Rome, 
but he could ſalute by his name, without the 
| help of. a nomenclator, whereas Scipio ſcarcely 
knew one of them. *Tis very like,” ſays 
Scipio, For I never made it my ſtudy to 
* know ſo many, in regard it has been my 
*+6 conſtant aim that all ſhould know me. 
313. Scipio, ſoon after he was created cenſor, 
pang to take a horſe, he had a great fancy 
for, from a young man to whom it belonged, 
made a very elegant and ſplendid entertainment 
for his friends ; at which this youth was preſent, 
and, being the time Carthage was beſieged, had 
a _—_ curious wafer- pye ſerved up, which, 
repre enting that city, he called Carthage, and 
laid it before the gueſts to demoliſh it. Some 
time after this, the young man having aſked 
Scipio, why he had robbed him of his horſe? 
„ Becauſe,” replied he, „you, before then, 
*6 robbed me of Carthage.” 

314. Seeing C. Licinius walk paſt him, he 
ſaith, I know perfectly well, when this man 
821 has been guilty of perjury ; but, there being 
* none elſe to impeach him, I can't be both his 
„judge and accuſer.” _ 

A notable inſtance of juſtice and moderation 
from a cenſor. 

-* 315; When the ſeniors of Numantia upbraid- 
ed the youth, upon their being beat by the Ro- 


mans, telling * that now v they fled ewe, 
2 55 
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thoſe they had ſo often put to flight, a certain 
Numantian is reported to have anſwered, ** Nay 
« they are the ſame ſheep ſtill, only they have 
«© another ſhepherd.” 

Meaning, that the reaſon of ſuch an altera- 
tion in the fortune of war, on the part of the 
Romans, was owing to the conduct of Scipio 
their commander; becauſe the ſoldiers were but 
the ſame. men as formerly they had ſo often de- 
feated. 

316. Scipio, having a ſecond time triumphed, 
after taking Numantia, had a violent comro- 
verſy with Cajus Grechus, at which the multi- 
tude were ſo offended, that they mutinied; but 
Scipio, mounting the pulpit, ſays, The up- 
{© roar of the camp never terrified me; nor ſhall 
« ever 1 be alarmed at the tumult of thoſe 
* men, whom, though they are now looſe, I 
e brought hither bound.“ 

Meaning, that ſuch as rag'd againlt the vic- 
tor were brought there captives. 

31% Thoſe who were of Grachus's 8 
erying out, that the tyrant muſt be ſlain, Sci- 
pio ſays, Such as make war wpon their 
country do well firſt to diſpatch me: for 
© Rome can never fall while Scipio ſtands ; 3 nor. 
if Rome periſheth can Scipio ſurvive it.“ 0 

318. When Scipio Africanus was making in- 
tereſt for the conſulſhip, he no ſooner under- 
ſtood, that his friend Pompey favoured other 
candidates, than he dropped his purſuit ; ſaying, 
„That the conſulſhip, had he obtained is: 
* would never make him ſo eminent, as to 
* compenſate for the inquietudes and misfor- 
e tunes that muſt be the conſequence of his ob- 
* taining it, in oppoſition to his friend Pompey, 

2 | becaute 
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<< becauſe he would not loſe him, to obtain the 
„ conſulſhip.“ 

319. He purſued the fortune of Pompey's 
party, to whom he conſtantly adhered, over 
into Africa where having a run of bad ſucceſs, 
he embarked on board a Spaniſh veſſel, which 
as ſoon as he underſtood was taken, he run him- 
ſelf upon his ſword, and hearing, while in the 
agonies of death, 'the Czfarian ſoldiers ask, 
where the general was? he cried out, the ge- 
<< neral is very well where he is.” Thefe, being 
his laſt mores teſtiſied that he merited a bet- 
ter fate. 


CEACILIUS METELLUS. 


320. Cæcilius Metellus had juſt reſolved to 
quit a place of great ſtrength, which he be- 
Geged to no purpoſe, for ſome conſiderable time, 
when a centurion came up to him, faying, If 
you will but agree to make a ſacrifice of ten 
men, you may carry the place. Will you 
© agree to be one of the ten n ?*? replied 
Metellus. 

321. A junior tribune of the ſoldiers aſked 
Metellus, what was the next expedition he de- 
ſigned to ſet out upon? If I knew my tu- 
nick was conſcious of that,“ replies he, 1 
& would pull it off and throw it into the 
_ 

332. Ws there was a perpetual 
enmity betwixt him and Scipio, yet, appearing 
very much grieved upon intelligence of that great 
man's death, he ordered his ſons ts be preſent 


a Scipio's funeral, among the Lupponters of the 
| bier, 
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bier, ſa ing, T hat he thanked the gods, in 
« name of the whole Roman ſtate, that Scipio 
„ happened not a native of any other coun- 
«6 tr 33 
I ctimating, that if the enemy had ſuch a ge- 
neral, it might go hard with Rome. Enmity 
mutt ceaſe by death ; but friendſhip i is not hable 
to that — 


c MARIUS. 


323. Luſius, his ſiſter's ſon, during the ſecond 
conſulſhip of C. Marius, was killed dy one Tfe- 
bonius, a young ſoldier, whom he attempted to 
debauch. While every one elſe condemned the 
action, the youth himfelf not only confeſſed his 

killing the general, but ſtood up in oppoſition 
to the reſt, after he had diſcloſed. his reaſons for 
doing it, to juſtify the deed, Upon which Ma- 
rius gave orders, to bring the crown which 
ſerved to adorn ſuch as were judged to have at- 
chieved any illuſtrious feat of arms, and, in a 
very ſolemn manner, with his own hands, 
crowned T rebonius. 

Warning the other officers, by this prudent 
admonition, againſt any attempts of the like 
nature upon the youth, he not only abſolved, 
but crowned the man, who, in defence of his 
chaſtity, k ld his own ſuperior officer upon the 
ſpot, though a nephew of the general. 

324. Having once encamped over againſt the 
Germans, in a place where there was great ſcar- 
city of water, the ſoldiers made loud complaints 
for want of drink, At length Marius, point- 
ing to a rivulet that run down cloſe by the ene- 

| G J-- mies 
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mies trenches, ſays, If you want drink fo 
much, there's water enough to be ſold vonder 
or blood. 'T 

325. Marius, though there was no law to 
warrant it, deniſon'd a thouſand men of the 
Camerini citizens of Rome, for their gallant be- 
Eaviour in a battle againſt the Cimbri. When 
afterwards it was repreſented to him, as a breach 
of law, being the ſole privilege, and peculiar 
grant of the Roman people, he made anſwer, 
„That for the claſhing of arms, he one not 
« hear what the laws ſaid.” 

327. When he was beſieged by the enemy in 
his own camp, in time of the civil war; having 
. kept within his trenches to wait an opportunity 
of giving then battle: Popedius Silo, one day, 
cried wut to him, Marius, if thou wouldſt prove 


tthyſelf a great captain, come down and fight us 


Nay,“ returns he, if thou wouldſt prove 
„ thyſelf a great cap ain, force me to fight you, 
Whither I will, or will not.“ 


328. When T.ucullus was ſent into Armenia, 
with only ten thou and foot, and a thouſand 
borſe, againſt Ligranes, having an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſend men in the field, 
both the armies ' appencd to come in view of one 
another, on the day beiore the nones of October: 
ſome perſon warned Lucul'us from engaging 
the enemy on that day, putting bim in mind 
of it's being a very inauſpicious 'd.y to the Ro- 
mans, being the anniverſary of Scipio's fatal de- 


__ when all his rang were cut to pieces. 
1 8 
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« As that is the caſe,” replies Lucullus, « Let 
« us fight gallantly on this day, in order, that, 
* from a diſmal and unlucky period, we may. 
« render” it hencef«.rth an auſpicious and joy ſul 
« day in the Roman kalendar.” 

328. Lucullus, obſerving that the Romane 
were chiefly . by the curiaſſiers, and 
thoſe armed cap · a- pee, deſired them to dread 
nothing, For as to thoſe men,” ſaid he. we 
e ſhall meet with greater difficulty i in * 
« than in conquering them.“ | 

Meaning, that being in full armour is of no 
advantage to an enemy, providing he is a Cow- 
ard in battle. Himſelf, being the firſt who 
mounted a hill, to take a view of the enemy, 
and having obſerved a tumult in their camp, cried 


cout, We have beat them already, my fellow- 


„ ſoldiers” Upon this he ſallied down upon 
them, unable to ſuſtain the onſet, and ſlew. a 
hundred thouſand with the loſs of only five Ro- 
mans. 

329. He told ſome perſons who incited him 
on to the plunder, ©* That he would: rather 
„ chuſe to reſcue the life of one Roman ſoldier 
«© from the enemy, than to poſſeſs himſelf 15 


all their wealth.” 


SYLLA 


330. syla, 8 the happy, eſteemed 
theſe two as the principal felicities attending him 
thro* the whole courſe of his life: One was, that 
he happened to light upon Metellus Pius as his 


friend, and the other was, that he had not de- 


troyed the city of Athens. 
G 4 331. When 
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331. When the Athenians ſent two or three 
men to treat with Sylla concerning a peace, 


the ambaſſadors, neglecting any conference 


that regarded the ſafety of their city, diſcourſed 
of nothing beſides Thefeus, Eumolpus, and 
their ſeveral exploits againſt the Medes ; with a 


great many other vain and idle ſtories of the like 
kind. At length Sylla told them, Happy 
emen, faith he, get you home, and deliver 


your juſt and ſuitable orations among your- 
ſelves; for I was not ſent here by the Ro- 
„ man people, to learn theſe things of you, but 
& to reduce the rebellious.” 
332. When the ſoldiers, being ſo diſperſed, i in 
the engagement at Orchomenus, that falling in- 


* 


to diſorder and quitting their ranke, took to 


their heels; Sylla leaps from bis horſe, and 
ſnatching hold of a ſtandard, ruſhed through the 

ß the rout, upon the enemy, crying 
aloud, Ve R: mans, I think it my honour to 
«© die here; as for you, when aſked where 
„vou betrayed your general? anſwer at 


4 Orchomenus.” 


By this ſpecch he rallied the forces. 

When Mithridates came forth to meet 
Sylla, and held out his hand to him, Sylla, 
refuſing to accept of it, aſked him, If he 
& thought proper that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, in 
ratifying the articles agreed on between him 
&« and Archelaus?“ but finding the king make 
no reply, he ſays, ** it behoves them to ſpeak | 


« firſt who are in greateſt want of prace, tis 


e fufficient that the conqueror give audience. 
When Mithridates, under various pretences, 
excuſed his proceedings, Scylla took bim up, 


ſaying) «© T have often heard, but now I have 


experience 


Fg 
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« experience of your being a man of ſingular 
« eloquence, when you can find colour for ſuck 
« foul and unjuſt practices.” 


M. ANTONIUS.. 


334. M. Antony, being a man profuſely I- 
beral, was wont to ſay, „That he render'd the 
% or:ndeur of the Roman empire more illuſtri- 
„ ous by thoſe things he gave away, than by 
that he receiv'd.“ | 
335. When Antony appear'd with his fleet, 
juſt ready to engage Cæfar, a certain tribune of 
the ſoldiers, a brave officer, and one of great ex- 
perience in war, -told him, as he went paſt, 
ſhewing him his body, mangled with wounds and 
fears,. ** Moſt noble general, what reaſons have 
you, by placing all your truſt and confidence 
in this brittle rotten wood, to diſtroft this bo- 
«© dy cover'd over with wounds, or to fear this 
« ſword? Suffer the Phœnicians and Ægyptians 
to engage the enemy on board the fleet: but 
give us, who are Romans, the land, on which 
& we have learn'd either to conquer or die !“ 
336. Cleopatra, dreading. the fury and deſpair 
of Antony, fled to her monument, and making 
it faſt with bars and bolts, ſent to tell him, that 
ſhe had made away with herſelf; Antony, having 
before determin'd to lay violent hands on his 
own life, eaſily believing the news, cries out, 
„O Cleopatra I I'm not troubled. to be at pre- 
ſent bereav'd of you, becauſe I ſhall ſoon be 
with you, but T grieve; that one, who has been 
„ fuch a renown'd commander as Antony, 
: G 5 * ſhould. 
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* ſhould be behind, in point of eva with a 
« woman.” | 


CASTERS 


330. Caſſius, when a hey: 3 enrag'd to 


hear h's play-ſellow Fauſtus, the ſon of Scy Ila. va- 


ue himſeli upon bis father's monarchy, that he 
gave him a hearty box on the face. Pompey, 
coming to the knowledge of this ſquabble, ſent 
for both the boys; whereupon Caihus had the ad- 
dreſs to ſay, ** Well, Fauſtus, now dare, if you 
« want to have another cuff upon the chops, to 
« ſay, in preſence of Pompey, thoſe expreſſions 
„% by which you formerly provok'd me.” 

338. Caffius, having t-ken the ifland of 
Rhodes, was, as he made his public entry into 
the city, ſaluted by the name of king and lord. 
Upon which he cried out, I'm neither king or 
oy "lord, but the * of both.“ 


M. c RASSU 10 
9. M. Craſſus, though he was very rich, 
both in caſh and lands, yet all. that was nothing, 
in compariſon of his ſervants : he always ſtood 
over them, to inſpect and teach them himſelf, 
accounting it the duty of a maſter, To look 
« after the ſervants, that Indeed are the living 


tools of houſe” keeping.” 


This was the opinion of Ariſtotle. 


340. Craſſus, on his march againſt the Par- 
thians, meeting with king Deiotarus, who, not- 
withſtanding his great age, was very buſy in 
building a new city, Taith, «6 How comes it about 


0 that 
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de that your majeſty begins to build now, at the 
« twelith hour ?”* *Tis far from being morning, 
with yourſelf, ** replies the king, with a ſmile,” 
while your excellency undertakes a Parthian ex- 
pe edition. 

Craſſus was then about ſixty years of age. 
That hour at noon, which we now call twelve, 
was, by the ancients, accounted the laſt hour of 
the day. 

341, Obſerving, at the general ſacrifice, be- 
fore he engag'd the Parthians, upon the entrails 
dropping from his hands, the concern of ſuch as 
ſtood by, who, regarding it as a very bad omen, 
diſuaded him from hazarding a battle with the 
barbarians, he laugh'd, ſaying. Old age brings 
« on a great many infiimities of this nn 
ce but J never yet dropt my ſword.“ 

342. When Publius, the ſon of Craſſus, was 
kill'd, after having fought with the utmoſt cou- 

rage A bravery, the enemy, having fix'd his 
head upon the point of a lance, carried it in 
view of the Romans, and, inſulting them, en- 
quir'd who were the parents of that noble youth? . 
and of what family was he ſprung ? ſaying 'twas . 
impoſſible ſuch a gallant ſoldier could be the fon , 
of ſo pitiful a coward as Craſſus. © The father, 
ſeeming to be no way mov'd at this diſmal ſpec- 
tacle, paſs'd through all the ranks, crying out, 
„This, dear countrymen, is my own peculiar - 
« Joſs and calamity : but the fortune and glory 
e of Rome is ſafe and untainted, ſo long as vou 
« are ſo, in depending 0 on your valour and ſaſe- 
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s ERTORI U 8. 


9 343. Sertorius, . having, in 8 ren- 
= eounters, defeated Pompey's troops, hearing that 
( Metellus was come with freſh ſupplies, to join 
ik Pompey, ſaid, „I would have ſent home this 
ſ * boy well whipt, if that old woman mu not 
bl come to reſcue him.“ | 
| 344. Sertorius, for all he was often conqueror, 
ſent a meſſage to Pompey and Metellus, telling 
them, Fhat he was ready to return to the ci- 
ty, if permitted; becauſe he would rather pre- 
fer being a mean citizen of Rome, than in 
<< exile, were he ſtil'd emperor of the world be- 


* * ſides.” 
1 M. BRUTUS. 


| 345. M. Brutus, WR drove to the utmoſt 
= diftreſs, having a few of his: captains and friends 


[ about bim; look'd up to heaven, then in one 
| glow of ſtars, and repeated this Greek verſe 


from ſome tragedy or other. 
Zed An N Dol ot, Two © 06 @rriO- x 
* Thouknow'R,, greatJovezthe author oftheſe ills.” 


As it were imprecating vengeance or Cæſar, 
ſrom the Gods. 

346. One of thoſe preſent, urg'd Brutus, with 
| great vehemency, to fly, and leave that place. 
+. \Then muft we fly with our bands, anſwer'd 


he, not wich e our feet.” 
Signify i ing 
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Signifying his reſolution to avoid the tyranny 
of Cæſar's troops by a volunt ry death. 

347. Then Brutus embracing all who were pre- 
ſent, ſaid, die contented that none of my 
6 friends will have need of me, and that I ſhall not 
& fee my country enflay'd.—l eſteem'd myſelf,” 
reſum'd he, after a ſhort pauſe, ** more happy, 
though vanquiſh'd, than my conquerors ; fu- 
ture ages will give me a name, which not all 
e their armies, nor their gold can acquire.“ 
Having thus ſpoke, he took his ſword, and, with 
a ſmiling viſage, threw himfelf upon the point- of 
it, and died inſtantly. 

348. His wife Portia, the daughter of Cato, 
underſtanding that there was a conſpiracy in agi- 
tation to aſſaſſinate Cæſar, took the opportunity 
of her huſband's going out of the chamber, the 
night before the aſſaſſination, in aſking for a ras 
Zor, under pretence to pare her nails, by which, 
as if it ſlipt out of her hands, ſhe wounded herſelf 
in a deſperate manner. Brutus, being alarm'd, by 
the outcries of her women, upon this accident, 
ſtept into the room, and ſeverely chided her, fon 
attempting the barber's office. But ſhe, taking 
her huſband apart, faid, *I have not done this 
through inadvertency, but wanted to try, if 
* that which is in agitation-ſhould' chance to mi - 

@ Kl what attempt I could make to ſtab myx- 
C6 9”. 
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1. T7) lng Pyrrhus, hearing that ſome Taren- 
| tine ſoldiers, having got together one 
night at ſupper, took a great freedom with his 
character, ſent for the blades, who, not being able 
to deny the charge, nor to clear themſelves by. 
any pretence whatever, ſtood in great danger of 
paying for their talk at the expence of their 
necks, when one of them, being of a happier and 
more dexterous turn of invention than any of 
the reſt, upon hearing the charge againſt them 
read, ſaith, ** Nay, we ſpoke all that, ſure enough, 
<< and would have ſaid much worſe of your ma- 
* jeſty, could we have but t'other flaſk.” 
Blaming the wine as the cauſe of their reviling 
- the king: but his majeſly's paſſion being well 
5 1 nigh 
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nigh over, by. a hearty fit of laughter, they v ere 
all diſmiſſed. 

2. Longus Sulpitius, being a very ill- favour- 
ed man, ſaid of another, with whom he was en- 
gaged in a ſuit at law that concerned his liberty, 
That he had not the face of a freeman. Nor, 
* in my opinion,” replies Domitius Afer, © have 
« you yourſelf,” “ 

An uncomely man is not a "OR man; if there- 
fore he was no freeman, whoſe liberty was called 
in queſtion, on account of his diſagrecable looks, 
neither ought Sulpitius to be accounted free, de- 
* a man of frightful bad looks. 

Vectius Valens, being in danger of his ; fe 
hes Claudius Cæſar, while Silius and Meſſalina 
were ceiebrating the image of vintage, with all 
imaginable ſenſualities, climbed up into a tall 
tree, and, ſtanding there for the ſake of the pro- 
ſpect thence, was aſk'd what he view'd? © A 
« fierce ſtorm from Oftia,” ſaith he. Whether 
this was ſpoke in jeſt, or dropp'd accidentally 
from him, it was afterward thought a prefage : 
for that inſtant the aſſaſſins, ſent by Cæſar to ex - 
ecute vengeance on them, were juſt arrived. 
This Silius was the adulterer to whom Meſſalina 
was privately married. f 

4. Favorinus, the philoſopher, in company 
wich a young man, who affected much the uſe of 
ancient and obſolete words, told him, ** Curius 
te and Fabricius talked in a very agreeable ſtrain 
„ to their contemporaries, though they uſed the, 
language of their own times, nor affected to 
* ſpeak the languages of the Aurunci, Sicani, or 
% Pelaſgi, who were reported to have been the 
ce firſt inhabitants of Italy: but you uſe ſuch an- 
* tique and obſolete words, as if you was in con- 

« verſation 
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« yerſation with the mother of Evander. If 
& your aim is not to be underſtood, can't you 
* bring that about more effectually by being ſt- 

*© lone 7” 

5. Asa young aſs ſtood eating ſome figs, that 
were got for Philemon, and were ſet by him, 
purpoſely, within his view, a boy cried out, 

deſiring him to drive away the aſs: but the 
old man being too ſlow to fave the figs, the 
boy ſays, * Becauſe. you are come, fo late, 
© now give the aſs ſome wine.” 

6. Nero, having purchaſed ſome arras hang- 
ings, of exquiſite beauty, at a vaſt price, aſked 
Seneca, how he liked the bargain? The bar- 

» gain is ſuch,” replies Seneca, © as declares 

Y © you a poor man.” How ſo? ſays Nero; 

1 * Becauſe,” replies the philoſopher, „ that if 
4 «© you loſe theſe hangings, you will be incapable 
1 of making ſuch another purchaſe.” 

| It happen'd that theſe very hangings were ſoon 

| aſter loſt at ſea. Seneca's admonition was thus 

| far of uſe to the emperor, in enabling him to 
| bear the loſs of a thing he valued ſo much, with- 

| greater reſignation. He that has got only one 

| piece of money, and, upon its being loſt, cannot 
| 


produce another, is a poor man. *Tis therefore, 

the ſafeſt way to be ſatiofy d with widdling and 

| purchaſeable things. | 

7. One of Anthony's friends, after the battle 

of Mutina, being ask'd, ws Anthony was a 

doing? anſwers, ** Why. ? the ſame as the dogs 
« at the Nile, he Ferre flying.“ 

It appears that the dogs about the Nile are 

fain to diink running, and to take here and there 

a lap, for. fear of the crocodiles. that infeſt that 


river * 
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g. There was one Titius, ſuch a ſtudious 
player at bullets, that he was fuſpected to have 
broke down, in the night-time, ſome of the ſa- 
cred images. As the ſoldiers, one day he was a- 
miſſing out of the camp, were ſollicitous to know 
what was become of him, Veſpa Terentius told 
them, The reaſon that Titius ſtays away, is 
e becauſe he has broke an arm.“ 

The images of the gods hold, ſome San 

conſecrated to them in their arms, to which Veſ- 
pa alluded. 

9. Appius, being a man that jeſted even to A 
degree of ſcurrility, once told Caius Sextius, 1 
have a great mind to ſup with thee, to-night, 
60 Sextius, for I ſee there is room for one. Ban- 
tering Sextius for having but one eye. However, 
— retorted, Pray waſh your hands before 
„ you fit down.” 
lainly reproaching his lewd uncleanlineſs, or 
ravenous temper. 

10. Appius Claudius uſed to fay, 0 Populo 
« Romano tongs melius committi negotium, 

„ quam otium.” i. e. The Roman people 
are always better buſy than idle.“ 

Meaning, that the multitude were, by wars, 
excited to a love and admiration of virtue: but that, 
in time of peace, they degenerated to pleaſures and 
loxury, from which ſpring the ruin and de- 
— of countries and public affairs. 

When the ſenate had the affair of the 
public paſturages under conſideration, Lucilius 
was arraign'd, for ſuffering his cattle to feed 
upon the commons, whereupon Appius Major 
- ſtanding up, ſaith, 4+ Theſe gentlemen, noble 
« ſenators, are certainly miſtaken, for this can 

© never be the cattle of Lucihus;” Thus - 
DEP | ; e 
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he ſeem'd to defend* him, but ſubjoin'd, after 
a long pauſe, ** I think that cattle which 
feed how, and where, they pleaſe to ftray, 
are the public property.“ 


12. One; under pretence of being afraid to 
be aſſaulted, had 'the aſſurance to welk the Ro- 


man forum with a coat of mail; Vibius Criſ. 


pus, meeting him, ſays, Who permitted you, 
„pray, to be afraid in this manner??? 
13. Juba, upon a man's complaining to bim, 
that he was ſplatcht by his horſe, ſays, What, 
% do you imagine me a Hippocentaur po 


Deriding the folly of a man that would im- 


pute to the rider, his being beſpatter d by the 
horſe, as if the horſe and rider were one and 
the ſame animal, ſuch as the Hippocentaurs are 
feign'd to be. 

14. C. Craſſus, ea a ſoldier running lone, 
without e'er a ſword, call'd out to him, Hark 
« ye, ſoldier, methinks, a hearty box upon 
the face will fit you very well.“ 

15. Publius, obſerving Publius Mutius, an 
envious and malevolent man, more ſad than 
ordinary, ſays, Either ſome misfortune hath 
„ befallen Mutius, or another has met with 
« ſome good luck.” 

Intimating, that this malignant wretch was 
no leſs troubled at the good ſucceſs of others, 
than at his own misfortunes. 

16. Publius, a Syrian, hearing his maſter, in 
a paſſion, ack another ſervant, who, being bad 
of the dropſy, lay out in the open air, What 
he was doing there ? anſwer” d, He is warm- 
© ing water, fir.” 

17. Fauſtus, the For! of Sylla, very Serin 


ſaid of his own r who, at one time, kept 
commerce 
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commerce with two adulterers, Fulvius, the ſon _ 
of a ſcowrer, and Pompey, ſirnam'd Macula, (a 
ſplatch, or ſtain.) „I'm ſurpriz d how my ſiſter 
„ ſhould have 2 ſplatch, ſeeing ſhe's got a 
« ſcowrer.” 

18, Servilius Geminus, at ſupper with 1 8 
cius Mallius, a very eminent painter at Rome, 
obſerving that all his children were, one way or 
other conſiderably deform'd, ſays, KHaud ſimi- 
„liter, Malli, fingis ac pingis. 1. e.“ Mallius, 
you don t mould as you paint.” * Non mi- 

„ rum,“ inquit Mallius, ce in tenebris enim fin- 
© go, luce pingo.“ i. e. No wonder, replies 
the other, I mould in the dark, but paint in 
the light.“? 

19. Decimus Valerius told Publius Clodius 
threatening to reſent his refuſing ſomewhat 
Publius wanted to borrow of himꝭ “ What is it 
you can do to me, any more than that, being 
« ſent to Dyrrachium, I may be at liberty to re- 
© turn home again.? | 

Upbraiding him with Cicero's exile, procur' 4 
by Clodius, which, notwithſtanding, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of the people, and every good man, 
was ſhorter than Clodius would incline. 

20. One Nero uſed to j ke in this manner a 
thieving rogue of a ſervant he bad; „“ This,“ 
ſaith he, eis the only one in my houſe, - from 
« whom nothing is either lock'd, ſea!'d, or 
Rn 

The ſame may be ſaid in commendation of a 
good and faithful ſervant : But we are to under- 
ſtand, that neither Jock, or bar could prevent 
his thieving. People lock their coffers, and the 
ancients us'd to ſeal their caſks and flaſks. 

| 21. 
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21. Chryſippus obſerving, that, in the triumph 


of C. Cæſar, there were brazen cities carried a- 


bout in the proceſſion, ſaid, jeſting himſelf, when 


Fabius Maximus triumph'd, in which, happening 


a few days after, w oden cities ſerved to adorn 
the pomp, *©* Theſe,” ſaith he, ” are the caſes 
& of Cæſar's cities.” 
Precious things are generally kept in wooden 
caſes. 

22. Auguſtus, ſeeing a Roman knight drink 


at the theatre, order'd one to tell the gentleman 


from bim, If I want to dine, why, I go home.” 
The gentleman made anſwer, ** You're not a+ 
* fraid to loſe your place,” 

Auguſtus thought it indecent to drink in pub- 
lie: the genileman pleafantly ſignify'd, that Cz- 
far might leave the theatte, without any appre- 
denſion of loſing his ſeat, but that the like was not 


| his caſe.. 


23. Manius Curius, meeting Campatius co com- 


ing out of the theatre, aſked = An If he bad been 


ſecing the performance? „ No,” replies the 
— I have been playing at bullets in the or- 


8 cheſt ra. 


Campatius pleaſantly derided the folly of ſuch 
a queſtion. For what ſhould a . in the 
theatre, but view the performance? Juſt as if one; 
coming out of a bath, was aſked, if he bathed ? 
but it is till more abfurd to play at bullets in the 
orcheſtra. 
24. Auguſtus reproached a Roman knight 
with having waſted his patrimony, whereupon 
the knight made anſwer, ** I thought it was my 
“ own.” 
Pretending that he was accuſed through miſ- 


take, and implying, by the bye, that it was no 


erime 
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crime any man was accountable for, to ſpend his . 
own, after what manner he thought fit. 

25. The prztor having chided Caſſius Severus, 
on account that his advocates revil'd Lucius Va- 
rus, the Epicurean, Cæſar's friend, Caſſius told 
him, © I don't know, for my part, who have re- 
viled him, but J fuppoſe they were Stoics. 

Alluding to this, that, bet wee a the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, ſubſiſt the greateſt diſſentions, on 
account of their being the moſt oppoſite! in opi- 
nions. The Epicureans rate man's happineſs in 
proportion to his pleaſures: but the Stoics ac- 
count nothing good, that is not virtuous. 
26. Caſſius, at another time, being twitted, 
that Proculeius had forbid him his houſe, anſwer- 
ed, Do I ever go there? 

He eluded the objeQion effectually: for it is 
not thoſe who conform, but ſuch as go any where, 
contxary to the prætor's prohibition, that are ſuit- 
ed, or called to an account. Intimating, at the 
ſame time, that he never had any particular de- 
_ to go to his houſe. 

. Catulus, being aſk'd, by Philip the orator, 
by he barked fo ? anſwer's, I ſee a thief.” 
Retorting the reproach of his barking upon the 
queriſt kinkelf, ; in een upon bes rave- 
nous deſigns.  _ 
228. A certain orator, not the moſt eminent in 
that faculty, thinking that, in the canclufion of 
his diſcourſe, he mov'd the compaſſion of the 
court, having fat down, afked Catulus, Don't you 
thiok but I bave rais'd pity in the audience? 
Great pity, indeed,” anſwer' d Catulus, ** for 
I don't imagine that there is any perſon in this 
<<. audience, ſo hard-hearted, as not to think your 
«© oration a wy pitiful one.” 


2 29. 
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29. The Corinthians telling Scipio the Elder, 
that they were about to erect a ſtitue for him, 
in the ſame plat of ground where ſtood the ſta- 
tues of their other generals, he anſwer' d, That 

he did not like troopers.” | 
Whatever is added to a troop is hid in it. He 
call'd arm'd ſtatues by the name of troopers. 

30. M. Flaccus, having pitch'd upon Publius 
Mutius, to paſs upon the jury of Scipio, whom he 
accus'd of mifdemeanours, Scipio cried out, [ 
<< object againſt the judge, as being unjuſt.” 
Then, finding that this was follow'd by an uni- 
verſal murmuring of the whole houſe, he ſays, 
« Conſcript fathers, I don't object to him as be- 
e ing unjuſt to me, but to every one elſe.“ 
It was expected, that he was going to clear or 

excuſe himſelf for this expreſſion: but he exag- 
gerated the charge. A judge may be rejected as 
envious or malevolent, and, conſequently, unjuſt 
to the defendant: but much more reaſonable it 
is to object againſt a man that is juſt to none. 
31. Afer, the orator, ſaid of a very bad. advo- 
cate, who recommended himſelf to his clients by 
dreſſing in a gay and ſplendid manner, bis 
man is ſufficiently dreſs'd to plead a cauſe.” 
32. Afﬀer, obſerving once, that th council for 
the oppoſite party often ſaid, by way of authori- 
ty, Celſina ſaid fo and ſo, aſked, notwithſtand- 
ing he knew well enough that Celfina was a 
woman only remarkable for her wealth, What 
& ſort of man was this Celſina?“ 
 Hereby reproving the folly of thoſe who would 
attribute ſuch authority to a woman, and lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on her teſtimony, as to cite fo frequently 
the expreſſions of one confiderable only for her 
wealth, EET - 


33. 
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3. Domitius Afer, having an ingrateful client, 
that always avoided the ſight of him, leſt he 
ſhould be under a neceffity to acknowledge the 
favours of his patron, ſent a crier to him once 
upon the public forum, with inſtructions to aſk 
him, „Now, are you not oblig'd to me for not 
« ſceing you?” 

Secretly upbraiding his ingratitude, who ſtudied 
not to be ſeen of one whom he was beholden to, 
leſt, in meeting with him, he ſhould be under an 
obligation to return him thanks. 

34. His ſteward, being behind hand in his 
accounts, would frequently ſay, * Pm ſure L eat 
very little bread, and I always drink water.“ 
2 1 1 ſays Afer, feed well, but pay that 

ou owe.“ 
hat he eat and drank was not the matter 
in queſtion, but what he owed: therefore he 
permitted him to feed as he had a mind, if he paid 

his debts. | 

35. L. Galbaz the jeſter, told one who came 
to borrow his great coat, in time of rain, which 
came in through the roof of the garret where he 
lived, I can't lend it, becauſe I am to be at 

" home. _ 

Meaning, . that he had | emi need of his 
coat while he was in the houſe. Other peo- 
ple excuſe themſelves, by ſaying, ** I can't ſpare 
«© it, becauſe I go abroad.” 

36. He teld another, aſking him for the uſe 
of his coat, If it ſhould not rain, you ſhall 
© have no need of it, and, if it ſhould rain, 
I myſelf will need it.” | 

He excus'd himſelf by an argument that con- 
vinces every way. 


37. 
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37. Perceiving once, as he entertain'd Mæ. 
cenas at his houſe, that he began to toy with 
his wife, in a very familiar manner, he feign'd 
e aſleep, that thereby Mæcenas might be 
at liberty to gain his ends: but ſomebody, who 
watch'd that opportunity, coming ſlyly, with 
an intent to pick up ſomething off the table, 
Galba ſays, ** Unlucky dog, I was alleep to 
„ him, not to thee.” 
238. Galba, hearing ſomebody vaunt, that he 

bought, at Sicily, a fiſh which they called 2 
murena, that was five fect long, for a groat, 
ſaid, There's notbing at all extraordinary in 
„ that, for, theſe fiſhes grow. to ſuch a length 
*“ there, that the 5 uſe them for ropes.” 
He ridicul'd a lie by a more evident one. 

39. M. Llius play'd upon Galba the ora- 
tor, being a man much noted for his eloquence 
and good ſenſe, but very crooked and deform- 
ed, ſaying, That the genius of Galba was ve- 
c ry ill lodg'd.” 

The body is the babitation of the mind. 

40. Orbilius, the grammarian, being produc'd 
as an evidence. againſt a client of Galba who, 
in order to confound him, pretende. not to 
know that be was a grammarian, and asked 
him, What handycraſt do you practiſe? ** My 
<< buſineſs is,” replies Orbilius, to ebaffe 
& haunches in the ſun.“ 

41. Trachalus, in a nannth of 1 
upon Suellius's having told bim, If what you 
aver be true, you deſerve to be baniſh'd; 
replied, If otherwiſe, you. geſerue to return 
from baniſhment,” _ 

42. One being asked, What. be thought of the 
man thai was caught in the very act of —_— 

male 
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made anſwer, e he. was too tar- 
66 dv. 

3 One, hearing a man lament that his wife 
had juſt hang'd herſelf, upon a fig-tree in his 
own garden, fays, ** Pray let me have a graff of 
« the ſame plant? 

44. He did mot jeſt pint, who, pretending 
to ſpeak in praiſe of one that, by his attach- 
ment to vice, got rid of his reputation and for- 
tune, ſaid, ** What is it this man is not poſleſs'd 


of, excepting wealth and virtue?“ 


Tbere is a joke like this that paſſes current 
” now in France, when they ſay, I'm all 
yours, my body and means excepted,” A- kin 
to this is that piece of buffoon wit among our- 
ſelves; Pm ſo much yours, that I'm ſcarcely 
my own.” 
4 certain Sicilian, who had a ſoit at law 


depending, when his tryal came on, hearing 


Scipio, lord juſtice. of the common pleas, ask 
4 nobleman, his viſitor, remarkable for his ſilly- 
neſs and ſtupidity, to ſtand advocate for the Si- 
cilian, ſaid, Pray, my lord, ask him to plead 


for my adverſary, and then order me nobod y at 


* 
Perceiving that this noble pleader was ſuch an 


. egregious fool, as that, if he only maintained 


the cauſe of his opponent, the Sicilian would 
himſelf carry the plea, without the alſiſtance 
of any council. 

46. An Iiterate Athenian, who had given fre- | 
quent proofs of his valour, but more of his 
being an ingenious artiſt, hearing his antagoniſt 
promiſe mighty matters, in a very elegant and 


ſtudied oration, for that purpoſe, ſaid, „ Ye 
men of Athens, theſe things which this man 


Vor. II. H. | haz 
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<< has ſo magnificently diſcourſed upon, I ſhall 
r y 
47. Upon the taking of Præneſte, by aſſault, 
Sylla gave a peremptory order to put every crea- 
ture in it to the ſword, his hoſt only excepted, 
who had done him ſome good offices, which he 
was willing to acknowledge. This brave citi- 
Zen, being given to e 264" what a reſolu- 
tion Sylla had taken in his favour, put himſelf in 
a diſguife, and went out of his houſe into the 
crowd, chuſing rather, as he ſaid, ** To periſh 
<< in the common ruin, than to become a debtor 
<« for his life to the deſtroyer of his country,” 
48. Some ſorry verſifyer, or. other, having 
preſented Sylla with a book of epigrams, not ſo 
well executed, as deſign'd to celebrate that 
great general, Sylla order'd him a gratuity of 
ſuch things as were then at ſale, upon condition 
Chat he would write no more. „ 
He judged the poet's lucubrations worthy of 
ſome compenſation : but tho' ſo much was due 
to his deſign and pains, it was conditionally, as 
he found him not bleſſed with the genius of a 
poet, that he ſhould not attempt to write any. 
more. Tis like a merry fellow of my acquaint- 
ance, who, if he falls into the hands of a bad bar- 
ber, doubles his hire, on condition tha the ſhou!d 
not come again. Te OI | 
49. A flave, who had ran away from a Chian 
merchant, being asked, Why he left his maſter's 
ſervice ? replied, 5* 'Becauſe that, though he has 
« got plenty of good things, he buys up bad 
«things for his own ,.... -.. 
His maſter was wont to fell his freſh, ſweet, 
prime wines, and drink himſelf - four, low, dead 
| 50. 
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Fo. Another flave, being aſked, ' What his 
maſter Was a-doing ? anſwer'd, 6& Waiting till | 
ce the wine turns ſour.” 

51. A man, who was in purſuit of a ſlave that 
deſerted from him, ſeeing the rogue ſneak into a 
workhouſe, ſays, ** Is there any place elſe T 
« ſhould be more fond of meeting with you, than 
& here? 

Slaves have a mortal hatred to work-houſes, 


| becauſe they are dragg d thither on account of 


ſome heinous offences. | 

52. A jocky, being asked, what was the beſt 
manner of feeding a horſe? Anſwer'd, * With 
the eye of a king.” 

Meaning, that a horſe is taken beſt care of, if 
his maſter has a look after him. 

53. Some Egyptians, who were a "en time in 
garriſon, without being diſcharg'd, having con- 
ſpir'd to go into Ethiopia, king Plammetichus 
went after them, conjuring and obteſting them, in 
the moſt preſſing terms, not to deſert their coun- 


try-gods, wives, and children ! but one of them, 


pulling out his genitals, ſaid, Wherever this 


is, there may I have wives and children.“ 


54. The great men, among the ancient /E- 
gyptians, had a cuſtom, at their entertainments, 
for one to go about, holding an artificial carcaſe, 
taſhion'd, as near as poſſible, in the reſemblance 


of a real one; ſaying, ** Whilſt thou lookeſt up- 


« on this, drink, and pamper thyſelf, for ſuch 
another figure ſhale thou prove after death.” 
You may poſſibly doubt of their intention, 
with regard to this cuſtom, whether that, mind- - 
ful of their -future condition, they defired to re- 
ſtrain themſelves from the exerciſe of immoderate 
Pleaſure : or, on the contrary, to excite one an- 


— 
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other i in indulging ſenſualities to greater exceſs, 
on account they ſhould ſoon be depriv'd. of the 
uſe of them by death. 

55. An Ægyptian porter, once carrying ſome- 
what covered under a cloth, was asked, by ſome- 
body who met him, what it was he carried hid 
in that manner? It is hid on purpoſe, replies 
the other, “ Teſt you ſhould know.” 

56. A certain boy, who was a ſcholar of Pla- 
to, returning home, in the vacancy, to viſit bis 
father, ſaid, in a ſurprize, upon ſeeing him break 
out into a violent fit of laughter, I never ob- 
& ſerved Plato behave fo l' ; 

Of ſo much conſequence it is to be timely 
train'd up to virtue. 

57. A Byzantian, ſurprizing an adulterer in 
bed with-his wife, a creature miſerably deformed, 
ſays, ** Poor wretch ! what occaſion had Sapra- 
gora for a fortune ? 

Signifying, that ſhe was ſo remarkably de- 
formed, that no man would ever have cohabited 
with her, were he not bought over by her por- 
tion ; but now, when ſhe found one, who would 
be concern'd with her, even in adultery, gratis, 
what need had ſhe to give a huſband her fortune, 
having one who, without any ſuch conſideration, 
would lie with her. 

58. It happen'd that as Livia went abroad, 
ſhe met ſeveral young men naked upon the 
ſtreets, which when Auguſtus was about to pu- 
niſh ſeverely, Livia ſpoke for them, ſaying, 
<< 'That it was no more to a chaſte woman, than 
ec ſeeing ſo many flatues,” 
509. There was one digging, that found a great 
maſs of money, under ground, in his grand - fa- 


ther s houſe, and, * ſomewhat doubtful about 
| i, 
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it, ſignified it to the emperor, who wrote a mandate 
thus; Uſe it.” He wrote back again, that 
the ſum was more than his eſtate or condition 
could uſe. Upon which the emperor wrote a 
reſcript thus ; ©* Abuſe it. 

60. A certain man, happening to dream that 
he ſaw an egg hang from the teſter of his bed, 
communicated the viſion to an interpreter, who 
told him, that, on digging underneath the bed, 
he ſhould find a treaſure. The man, having fol- 
low'd his directions, found one; and, without 
mention of meeting with any gold, gave him a 
ſmall matter of the filver, which conſtituted: the 
treaſure, as an acknowledgment for the diſco- 
very; upon which the interpreter ſaid, What? 
% not one bit of the yolk.!” 

The interpreter knew that the dreamer found 
gold lined with ſilver, and has corochs in the ſhape 
of an egg. 

61. A certain jeſter, or droll, was wont to 
ſay, That all the good ru 1 be en- 
„ grav'd in one ring. | 

Meaning that, among ſuch a great number of 88 
emperors, there were but very few good ones. 
62. A certain king, when the crown was pre- 
ſented to him, holding it upon his hand for ſome 
time, ſays, O noble, rather than fortunate 
cloth! for nobody, who thoroughly knew 
© thee, and perceiv'd what dangers; anxieties 
% and miſeries attend thee, would think it 
% worth his while picking thee * from off the 
ground !“ 

63. A certain man ſaid; ©* That the firſt, who 
&*& accuſtomed the Romans to feaſtings and lar- 


* geſſes, was the cauſe of their ruin,” _ 
"0-4 With 
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With this view, Cæſar Auguſtus: thought to 
aboliſh theſe practices. That favour, which is 
not granted with. a ſincere intention of doing 
fervice,. but extorted, in a manner, by gifts and 
donations, is grudg'd, if thefe donations are re- 
trench'd; and if intirely taken away, is always 
followed with feditions and diſturbances. . 

64. Romulus, the founder of Rome, who is 
reported to have been very ſparing in the uſe of 
wine, being once invited to ſupper, drank leſs 

than ordinary, on account that he had ſome bu- 

fineſs of importance to tranſact the next day: 
| whereupon his friends obſerved to him, That, 
if every one n like him, the wines would 

de cheaper; ” Nay, dearer, replied he, If 
every one drank as much as he pleaſed: for! 
« drink what quantity Tlike,” “ 

65. Porſena, admiring the invincible ſpirit of 
| Mutius Scævola, who was ſo exaſperated at his 
own right hand, for erring in a puſh he made at 
bim, that he held it in the fre: till it dropt off, 
ſays, Mutius, now return home to your 

% friends, and tell them, that at the inſtant 

“ you aim'd at my life, I made ow A _—_—_ 

of your own !”. _ 

66. Tarquinius Superbus, ihe in baniſh- 
ment, is reported to have ſaid, That it was 

„then he knew his real, as well as: his pre- 
„ tended friends, while he was jm. 9 to 
„ reward neither.“ 

. Thoſe that maintain a friendſhip out of private 
views and ſelf-intereſt, drop it, ſo ſoon as they 

loſe the hopes that promoted. it. A ftate 0 
proſperity Vegets friends, but gm proves 
them. ER 

75 
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67. When Horatius return'd home, bearing 
the. ſpoils. of the three brethren of the Curatii, 
whom 4 ſlew, bis ſiſter, a virgin lady, being 
betroth'd to one of the brethren. in marriage, up- 
on knowing har huſband's ſcarff, which, ſhe her- 
ſelf wrought with her own bands, tore her hair, 
and, with the bittereſt lamentations, bewail'd his 
death, Whereupon Horatius ran her through, 

with his ſword, ſaying, © Get you hence, with 
r Four prepoſterous love, you infamous wretch ! 
© unmindful of your dead brethren, and re- 
c gardleſs of your living brother, nay, forget- 
ful of your country!“ 

Such is the thirſt of fame, and lo prevalent 

a concern for the glory of our country, 
68. When Colatinus, with a few of his 
acquaintances, came to viſit his wife Lucretia, 
after ſhe was raviſh'd by Sextus Tarquinius, 
having asked her, as is ordinary on ſuch oc- 
cations, * Well, my Lucretia, I hope you are 
„ well?“ © Not at all,” replies ſhe,  ©*. for 
«© what way can a, woman who has loſt her 
&« chaſtity be well! O Collatinus, the traces 
* of another man tain thy bed] yet, it is the 
5 body alone that is violated, for the mind is 
ce ſtill innocent, of which death ſhall bear teſ- 
10 timony'!”” then ſnatching out a poinard, that 
ſhe kept hid, ſhe ſtabb'd herſelf, and dropped 
down dead. 

67. When C. plautius, the conſul, laid the 
revolution of Privernum before the ſenate, who 
differ d much in their ſentiments relating to that 
affair, one of. them, after much diſputation 
upon the matter, at length asked the am- 
baſſadors of Privernum, what puniſhment they 


judg'd themſelves deſerving of, for that offence E 
— WS 8 That, % 
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That,“ ſays one of the ambaſſadors, ** which 
<< they deſerve, who think themſelves deſerving 
of liberty.” The conſul, upon this anſwer, 
ſays; but were we to paſs the puniſhment, what 
Tort of peace, might we expect from you? If 
you let us have a good one,” replies the am- 
baſſador, “ you ſhall have a faithful, Jaſting peace: 
rr otherwiſe, 2 yery enn 
68. As the Samnites purſued the Romans, M. 
Attilius, the conſul, rode up before the army, 
and, poſting himſelf in the entrance to the camp, 
declar'd, that whatever ſoldier, whether Roman, 
or Samnite, advanc'd towards the trenches, 
- ſhould alike be treated as an enemy. Soldier,” 
ſays he, © whither go you? You ſhall here find 
«© both men and arms to give you a warm re- 
© ception; nor ſhall you, but as a victor, enter 
this camp, as long as your conſul lives: there- 
„fore take your choice, either fight your fel- 
© low-citizens, or fight the enemy!“ 
69. When the Carthaginians, by an open 
breach of treaty, laid ſiege to Saguntum, the 
Romans ſent an embaſſy, among which was Q. 
Fabius, to Carthage, to learn whether or no theſe 
proceedings were warranted by public authority; 
and being anſwer'd ſomewhat rovghly by a Car- 
thaginian prince, a Roman, putting a piece of his 
gown together, in form of a pouch, held it out, 
| ſaying, © Gentlemen, look ye, here we bring 
„you both peace and war; take which you 
« pleaſe.” The Carthaginians, ſtill more fierce, 
cried out, That he might give either he liked. 
Upon that, the Roman, opening his bag, ſaith, 
« We give you war. The Carthaginians 
made anſwer, That they accepted of it, and 
| ; Y ES | | N would 


— 
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would carry it on, with the-ſame reſolution 
« that he deliver'd it.. | 
70. Martius Coriolanus, in the war ragginſ the 
Volſcians, was, on account of his conduct and 
| bravery, during that war, allotted, in the diviſion | 
of the ſpoils, to chuſe for himſelf one tenth part 
of every thing, horſes and captives included, and 
was moreover gifted by the conſul, with a very 
beautiful horſe. Whereupon he ſaid, ** I am 
very glad, that my valour is approv'd of by 
« the conſul, and declare my thankful accept- | 
« ance of the ſeed, as a premium of my for- 
<« titude: but the other things allotted me, 
« which I don't look upon as diſtinguiſhing or- 
„ naments, ſo much as mercenary accruments 
« for my conduQ, I won't accept of.” 
He was contented with a common ſhare of the 
lunder : nor aſk'd any extraordinary indulgence, 
only begg'd that a certain hoſpitable, courteous 
and honeſt Volſcian, taken captive, who was 
Coriolanus's friend, ſhould be ſet at liberty. His 
handſome behaviour in rejecting the treaſure, and 
remembering his hoſt, was more productive of 
his glory, than his great ſhare of the victory had 
been. 

71. When Coriolanus was deſervedly incenſed 
againſt the ingrateful Romans, inſomuch that he 
was in motion with an army towards the City, 
nor could be, in the leaſt, moved from his pur- 
poſe, by the perſuaſions of the prieſts, and em- 

baſſies that were repeatedly ſent to deprecate his 
rage, his mother Veturia, and his ſon's wife, to- 
gether with their children, came at length to the 
camp, in order to intercede with him for the ci- 
ty. Upon Coriolanus's running to embrace his 
mother, ſhe ſhoved him away, ſaying, “ Stand 
* * 


* 
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« off, till once T know, whathet 1 am come to an 
© enemy or a ſon? whether I, am a priſoner, or 
„a mother in your camp.“ After theſe, and 
ſuch like converſation, he tenderly embraced his 
mother; telling her, Mother, you have 
&* ſtormed and vanquiſhed my reſentment, for 
<< I yield your country, though deſervedly hated 
& by me, to theſe intreaties . 

72. Attilius Regulus, who was twice conſul 

in the firſt Carthaginian war, uſed to ſay, That 
c an unwholeſome country, if it ſhould be the 
© moſt fruitful one, ought not to be purchaſed; 
& nor, on the other hand, ſhould an unfruitful 

„country be procured, if it was the moſt whole- 
©. ſome one.” 

A country is wholeſome to no purpoſe, where 
the inhabitants may ſtarve for want of ſuſtenance, 
and any country is to no effect fertile, where the 
natives cannot live, 

73. T. Manlius Torquatus, being . con · 
ful, by the univerfal conſent of the people, re- 
| fuſed it, excuſing himſelf on account of a diſeaſe 
in his eyes But when all the people inſiſted on his 
acceptance, he ſays, Look out, ye Romans, for 
c ſome other perſon to inveſt with that honour- 
ce able office: for if you oblige. me to undertake 
<< jt, I ſhall not be able to bear your manners, 
© nor ſhall you be able to bear my government.” 

74. When C. Figulus put up for conful, he 
took his repulſe more to heart,on account that his 
father was twice created conſul. The next day 
after the election, he diſmiſſed ſeveral ſenators 
who came to confult him, for he was a man per- 
fectly verſed in the law, telling them, All of 
„you know well enough how to confult me; 
tho“ you don't know how to make me con- 
ns " "0 J* 
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} 


an embaſſy from Macedonia, with heavy com- 
plaints againſt bis fon Decius Syllanus, who was! 
commiſſary of that province, begged of the ſe- 
nate, that they ſhould take no reſolution upan 


that affair, till once he had precognized the mat- 


ter himſelf. The ſenate gave him full power to- 


determine it, as he judged meet and juſt ; where 


upon he ſpent two days in his own houſe, to ex- 
amine the evidence of both parties, and, on the 


third day, pronounced ſentence in this form; 


„ As it hath been proved, that my ſon Sylla- 
& nus hath taken. money of the allies, I judge 
& him unworthy of my family, and this re- 


„ public, and pronounce that he ſhall inſlantly be: 


© made away with out of my ſight.” | 
76. A. Fulvius went in purſuit of his ſon, & 
handſome young man, of great parts, learning; 


and valour, who was on his march to join Cata- 


line, and, overtaking him, carried him home, 
where, after telling him, „I did not beget thee 
& for the uſe of Cataline, againſt thy country, 
but for the ſervice of thy country againſt Ca- 
5* taline,” he had him inſtantly put to death. 
77. The ſhip, in which Granius, a prætoriam 


quæſtor, was on board, falling into the hands of 


Scipio Metellus, who, aſter plundering the veſſel, 
told the quæſtor, that he would uſe all poſſible 


diligence to ſave his life, Granius replied,. 


& Czfar's ſoldiers are wont to give, but never 

to receive quarters.” Then ſtabbed him- 

ſelf with a poinard to the heart. V8 
Such were the reſolutions and ſantiments with. 


which Ceſar inſpired his men! 


70. ; Granius, the crier, ad viſed A bad'orator,, 
complaining that he had broke his voice by plead- 
7 - E6 ing, 
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ing, to go home, and drink cold mead ; the ad- 
s 1 made anſwer, that, in ſuch a caſe, he 

would utterly loſe his voice; Better loſe 
& your voice,” replies Granius,. e than loſe a 
6 cient.” 
79. Aﬀer M. Antony had put Lacullus to 
death, for joining Brutus and Caſſius, Volumnius, 
who was a familiar friend of Lucullus, lamented 
his death, without ceaſing, ſo that being carried 
before Antony, he ſays. Order me immedi- 
« ately, to be put to death, by the body of 
„Lucullus! ſure ] don” tdeſerve to ſurvive him: 
« for J was the only motive. to his 3 Joining in that 
*c unhappy war.” | 
80. Pompey, being once entertained by Ls 
cullus in a very magnificent houſe, faid, this is 
wonderful fair and ſtately houſe for the ſewer, 
but methinks it ſhould be too cold for the winter. 
Lucullus anſwered, ** Don't you think meas 
% wile as ſeveral fowls be, to cage my habita- - 
« tion for the winter?“ 

81. It being obſerved, that C. Furius Creſi - 
nus, a freed ſlave, had more corn out of a ſmall 
ſpot of ground, than his neighbours reaped from 
the largeſt and moſt extenſive fields, he was vaſtly 

_ envied, infomuch that there was a report of his 
having procured.it by witchcraft, This report, 
being induſtriouſly ſpread, became fo current, 
that he was ſummoned to ſtand tryal, and was in 
no ſmall fear of being caſt; when he appeared to 
take his tryal, he carried all his country utenſils 
to the forum, and brought his daughter thither, 
being a ſtout healthy, and well-clothed country 
girl. His farming inſtruments were large, and 
well made: ſuch as "ſtout ſpades, ponderous 
| plovgh-ſhares, and ſturdy ſteers ; fo that * 
— | ele 


5 


ye Romans, excepting my labours, watchings ; 
„ and ſweatings, which I can't carry with me 


' talents, murdered by the Gabinian ſoldiers of 


going out bare- headed, ſay ing, The law limits 


«© Matters are come to ſuch a paſs, that now we 


Cæſar, hear the reaſons, for which we are 


„ hitherto none have ever dared to take the li- 
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theſe along with him, and laying them before the 
people, he ſays, Theſe are all my witchcrafts, 


« to produce in the Forum.” 5 
82. M. Bibulus having loſt, in Syria, two 
ſons, young men of the moſt noble and promiſing 


Agypt, Cleopatra ſent him the murderers, bound 
in chains, defiring him to puniſh them in any 
manner he thought proper : but he, ſending them 
back, untouched, to Cleopatra, deſired to tell 
her, That vengeance did not belong to him, 
„but was the privilege-of a Roman ſenate.” 
83. C. Sulpitius Gallus put away his wife, for 


% my eyes to you alone; to them only, in re- 
turn, you ought to conform and confine your 
“ beauties; for them to adorn yourſelf; for them 
„% to dreſs and adjuſt your. looks; but ſeeming 
e inclinable of appearing ſo to others, muſt ne- 
* ceſlarily beget a criminal ſuſpicion.“ 

84. Juſt as Tiberius once entered the ſenate, 
a certain paraſite, ſtarting up from his ſeat, ſays, 


e are under an abſolute neceſſity of afſuming 
« a freedom of ſpeech. — Affairs that ſo eſ- 
« ſentially concern the public welfare, muſt no 
longer be calmy and ſilently over-looked, — ?? 
All the ſenate, upon this diſcourſe, being on the 
ſtare, and even Tiberius himſelf fitting with the 
utmoſt attention, he thus proceeds; Then, 


& loudly called upon, to reprehend you, though 


« berty of giving this public rebuke, for the grie- 
| 2 On „ yances 


* 
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“ vances, we endure. In the firſt place, you 
* waſte yourſelf upon us; you conſume your 
„ body with daily and nightly cares and fatigues 
for the public welfare.” —— After having 
ſpoke a great many ſuch ſurfeiting and ſhameful 
language, under pretence of vindicating pub. 
lic liberty, C. Severus is reported to have ſaid, 
c“ Sureſo much freedom muſt neceſſarily end 
6 in this man's ruin.“ | : 
85. When Cato, there being a groar variety 
of ſentiments in the ſenate upon that head, de- 
clared it as his opinion, that the'perpetual dictator- 
ſhip ought to be aboliſhed, as amounting too 
much towards tyrannical government, Bibulus, 
notwithſtanding he was a declared enemy to 
Pompey, was the. firſt in the houſe who pro- 
pounded, that Pompey ſhould be created ſole con- 
ſul ; „For,“ ſaith. he, by his means, the re- 
public will be freed from this ſtorm which 
c threatens it; otherwiſe, he will be the beſt to 
« be governed. by. | 
Noble ſoul! who laid aſide private enmities, 
when they ſtood in oppoſition to the public weal ! 
Cato declared, that this ſentiment, coming from 
any other, challenged the greateſt approbation, 
but that it was not due from him. | | 
86. Rutilius, as he viſited Muſonius, aſked. 
him, by way of banter upon his poverty, for be- 
ing ſometimes obliged to borrow money, Pray 
tell me, Muſonius, if Jupiter Servator, whom 
& you copy after, borrows upon uſury ?*” In- 
c deed, Rutilius, replied Muſonius, he takes no 
.« uſury.” 8 2 
Tis more ſhameful to take, than to give, in- 
tereſt. Rutilius objected to him a matter of leſs 
difgrace than he himſelf. practiſed, 


87. | 
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87. While Valerius Publicola conſecrated the 
temple of Jove, in midſt of the ceremony, as, 
according to cuſtom, he graſped the door poſts. 
with his hands, Marcus, his brother, all of a ſud- 
den, addrefſed him with a melancholy piece of 
news, ſaying, © O conſul ! thy ſon i is dead of a 
« diſtemper that rages in the-camp.” Publicola, 
being no way diſturbed, while all the reft were in 
the utmoſt amazement, made anſwer, © Then 
6e throw his carcafe any where; and with great 
ſolemnity went on with the dedication. » 
This report was without foundation, purpoſe- 
ly propagated, to prevent his going on with the 
ceremony, in order that the honour of perform- | 
ing it might devolve to another. 
88. M. Livius, upon routing Aſdrubal, told 


fome perſons, who inſiſted that he ſhould purſue: 


the enemy, and cut them off to a man, Nay, 


© let ſome eſcape, to 1 the news of c our vic- 


6“ tory to the reſt.” 
89. Varro, the collegue of Paulus, for having 
ſurvived the battle of Cannæ, where the Roman 
army was cut to pieces, refuſed the honours that 
the eople voted to confer on him, ſaying, 
he commonwealth bath need of more for- 


« tunate magiſtrates.” 


For all he was a man of the moſt unblemiſhed 


reputation, yet he wanted to puniſh himſelf for 


the misfortune. that e his govern- 


ment. 
90. Curius, upon routing the Sabines, being, 


by decree of the ſenate, veſted in a larger portion 


of lands than was generally allotted for decayed 
ſoldiers, rejected it, contenting himſelf with the 


* ſhare which fell to the lot of the reſt, ſaying, 
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don't I know your voice? Are not you, re- 
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He muſt be a bad citizen, who wont be ſatis- 
« fied with what ſuffices the reſt.“ 


91, E. Craſſus, the orator, when he was cen- 


; for, had a murena that he tamed and made very 


fond of him. This fiſh dyed, and Craſſus was 
ſaid to weep for it. One day falling in conten- 
tion with Cn. Domitius, his collegue, in the ſe- 
nate, Domitius ſaid, * Fooliſh Craſſus, you wept 
for your murena. T That is more,” replied 


| Craſſus, than you did for both your wives.“ 


92. L. Craſſus being aſked once, by a man 
that intended to call upon him the next morning, 


Sir, ſhall I be troubleſome to you, if I happen 


© to call pretty early to-morrow ?* By no 
« means,” replied Craſſus; * Then,” ſays the 
other, you order me to wake you before day. 
« What,” ſays Craſſus, again, did not you tell 


4 me, juſt now, that you would not be trouble- 


% ſome.” 


Too call at his houſe, would not be troubling | 


the orator : but to diſturb him too ſoon in the 
morning, would be troubling him. The client 
wanted to come early the next morning to con- 
ON ͤ . 
93. Scipio Naſica, coming to viſit Ennius the 


poet, and having knocked at the gate, aſked the 


maid, who came to open the door, if Ennius was 
at home? The. maàid told him, he was not. Na- 


ſica, knowing well enough that the poet was in 
the houſe, but had given orders to be denied, 
walked home, without taking any further no- 
tice, Some few days after, 2 


nnius, coming to 
the houſe of Naſica, enquired at the door, if Na- 


_ fica was within? ** No, he is not,” replies Na- 


ſica himſelf, from within. What, ſays Ennius, 


plies 


"= would not truſt him.“ 


os. - 
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plies Naſica, „ an impudent fellow, who don't 
0 believe myſelf, though I, ſome days ago, hav- 


« ing aſked for you, believed your maid ?”? 


94. Naſica, hearing ſome perſon fay, Sure the 


| 15 ſtate ſhall now remain in the greateſt ſe- 


curity, ſeeing the Carthaginians are deſtroyed, 
and the Greeks carried away captives, faith, 
„ Nay, tis now that we are in the greateſt dan- 
« ger, ſince there is no nation remaining, that 
« we ſhall either fear, or revere.? 

He juſtly perceived, that our enemies are'oc- 
caſionally of the greateſt advantage to us, by 


keeping us on our guard, and by means of whom 


we can't think ourſelves ſecure, while we are in 
a negligent poſture of affairs. 

95. Naſica, when he ſet up for edile, hap- 
pening, as all the candidates are wont, to take a 
labourer by the hand, which feeling hard, 
asked the poor man, 40 If he walked upon his 


„ hands?“ The ruſtic tribe were ſo offended at 


this affront, ſuſpecting that he upbraided them 
with their poverty, that they occaſioned his being 
rejected. 

96. C. Gmechus ſaid to a debauched, e 
nate man, who reflected upon his mother Cor- 
nelia, Doſt thou dare to cenſure Cornelia, who 
ce bore Tiberius? With what front canſt thou 
compare thyſelf to Cornelia? Haſt thou 
8 „ brought forth children as ſhe has done? and 

vet there is not a citizen in Rome, but knows 
ce that ſhe has been longer without a man, than 
© a man has been without thee!” 55 

The Roman people, hearing Carbo pro- 
mile ſomewhat, which he confirmed by an ex- 
ecrable oath, ſwore, in their turn, That they 


Good 


* - 


Good men eaſily gain credit, though they 
don't ſwear to it; but inconſtant men are not 
credited, even if they aver their aſſertion by an 
oath, as Menander has it, . 


TE ioY d r v Ae; & Ny. 


Some orators perſuade in vain: 
They credit by their manners gain. 


- 98. Midas, having taken old Silenus priſoner, 
asked him, what was the happieſt circumſtance. 
ineident to the condition of man ? Silenus, be- 
ing a long time ſilent, was at laſt prevaited on to 
ſpeak, and declared, That the happieſt event 
t incident to human nature, is never to have 
deen born; and the next ſhould be rated ſo 
e much the happier, the ſhorter they lived, being 
7 born;“ he, by this reply, procured his li- 
5 — The houſe of Julius Druſus lay open on 
all ſides to the view of the neighbours, which 
inconvenieney an artificer propoſed to remedy, 
fo as not to be ſubject to the view of any other 
- houſe around it, for the value of five talents. 
- Drufus told him, Nay, I would rather give 
you ten talents, to render my houſe ſo, as to 
<< lie perſpicuous throughout; to the view of eve- 
ry body, inſomuch as that not only the neigh- 
e bours, but all my fellow citizens might be 
“ able to inſpe the manner in which I live.” 
100. As M. Servilius ſtarted up to oppoſe a 
bill, brought in by M. Pinarius, in order to paſs 
into a law, he ſays, Come, tell me, Pinarius, 
if I was to ſay ought againſt you, will you re- 
“vile me, as you are wont to do others?“ Juſt 
| as 


8 8 


— 


— 
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« 23 thou ſoweſt, anſwers Pinarius, muſt thou 


KL expect to reap.” 13 oat v1 Fx. | 
Meaning, that if he abuſed, he might expect 


to be treated in the like manner. 
101. Libo ſaid to Servilius Galba, when doſt 


thou reſolve to quit thy bed, Galba? When 


© thou xeſolveſt to quit other people's bed- 


ec chambers,” retorted Galba. 


102. C. Fabritius, by his ſuffrage, made P. 
Cornelius conſul, being accounted a moſt cove- 
tous and pilfering wretch, otherwiſe a brave and 
excellent commander, When, aſter his election, 


Cornelius, according to cuſtom, thanked Fabri- 


tius, telling him, that he was due bim a great 
many thanks, for making him eonſul, on ſuch a 
critical occaſton, in the heat of a dangerous and 
bloody war, without any regard to their former 
difference: Fabritius made. anſwer, © Sir, you 
« have no manner of reaſon to thank me, if I 


“ choſe rather to be rifled, than ſold .. 


We are rifled by thieves, and they are ſold who 


are taken priſoners in war. He favoured the in- 


tereſt of his enemy, becauſe he hoped, that, by 


his dexterity, the Romaris would be prevented 
from falling into the power of their enemy. 
103. Livius Salinator, marching out of the ei- 


ty to give Aſdrubal battle, was admoniſhed . by 
Fabius Maximus, not to engage the enemy be- 


fore he was apprized of his ſtrength, and ac- 


quainted with his intentions; to which he re- 


plied, . That he would take the firſt opportu- 


„ nity of giving him battle; and, when asked 
the reaſon of ſuch precipitancy, replied, ** That 
« I may, as ſoon as poſſible, triumph over the 
* vanquiſhed enemy, otherwiſe, that I may 

: reap 
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© reap. the pleaſure | of viewing a general ha. 
vock among my fellow- citizens.“ 


5 outh, was infamouſly ſpoke of, upbraiding the 


Fortitude and reſentment conſtituted the be 
of this reply. The hopes of glory prompted 
him on the one- ſide, and the remembrance of 
his injuſt accuſation on the'other. - 

164. Q. Opimius, the! conſul, * when 2 


echery of /Egilius, a witty ſmart fellow, that, 
tho” he had the appearance of one, was no effe- 
minate man, ſays, * ZEgilia, my pretty maid, 
When ſhall you come to viſit me, ſpinning 
© at your diſtaff? + Upon my word, madam,' 
replied Zgilius, © I dare not viſit you, for my 
* mother - enjoined me never to £0 nigh an in- 


| ” famous woman.“ 


The one pretended to be talking to a wo- 
man, and the other, perſonating that character, 
turned the pretenſion into the greateſt ridi- 
cule. | 
105. His ſon asked W « Father, * 
comes it about that you weep? is very 
be ſtrange, replied the old man. ſeeing I am 


condemned, that I don't ſing.” 


The peeviſh old man was fretted for being 
asked the queſtion, why he wept? As if a 


man ſentenced to die, ſhould rather ſing, than 


weep. Juſt as if one was to ask a ſick man, 


ny he ſighed, or laid down? ); 


106. M. Scaurus, being accuſed from the roſ- 


| tra, for receiving money of king Mithridates, 


to betray the Roman ſtate, pleaded his own 


cauſe thus; ** Methinks,”” ſays he, is ve- 


« ry unjuſt, ye Romans, that 1. ſhould: be ac- 


„ countable to one nation, for my manner of 
6 life in another. But ſince Varius Sucronen- 


6. {js 
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« ſis ſays, that M. Æmilius Scaurus was bribed 
« to betray the commonwealth, and M. A mi- 
e lius Scaurus denies being concerned in any 
« ſuch. crime, I ſhall make bold to ask, which 
« of the two do you believe?“ 

Juſt from naming the accuſer, and the 905. 
ſon accuſed, the people rejected the inpanch- 
my 


-ative 4 an infamous houſe, that he, was a-diſ- 
credit to his family, replied, <* By Hercules, 
« thou art a credit to thy family.“ 

If this was ſaid of a good man, come of a 
good family, it muſt be admitted as no ſmall 
encomium upon him: but if it is ſpoke of a bad 
man, d-ſcended from a ſorry family, *tis in that 
caſe the moſt grievous and ſevere reproach. 


108. Pomponius, being taken covered all over 


with wounds, and brought before Mithridates, 
was asked by the king, if he would be his friend, 

in caſe he had taken care to have him cured of 
his wounds? „If thou wilt be a friend to the 


„ Romans,” replied Pomponius, « then ſhall I 


ebe thy friend.” 


109. Spurina, the ſouthſayer, 3 C. Cæ- 


ſar, to be aware of going abroad on the calends 
of March, becauſe of the great danger that 
threatened him before _ were over. The 


firſt day of theſe calends, 
the ſenate, meeting accidentally with Spurina, 


. faith, * What ſay'ſt thou now, Spurina, the ca- 


« Jends of March are come. So they are,” 
replies Spurina, but not gone.” 

That very day Cæſar was aſſaſſinated. 

tio. While Pompey loboured much under 


the pabli ic wy; on account of his exorbitant 


power 


7. C. Ya being told, by the repreſen- : 


æſar, as he went to 
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166 
power, a certain perſon, looking at his leg, which, 

by reaſon of a wound upon tt, was ſwathed round 

with a linnen bandage, or fillet, ſaid, <6 Quid N 
ec refert ubi geſtet diadema, in capite, an in cru- 
c re?” i. e. What matters it, how he wears 


1 the crown, whether upon his head, or upon his 


<c | 
A * ſaſh or turbant, i 11 manner of a ſwath 
round their head, was, among the ancients, a 
bad ge of royal dignity. _ 
T be word diadema . a ee or ſaſh, 
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G R E CAN s. 


LCIBIA DEs, Kal refaſed an 
invitation from Anytus, .a friend of 
his, to ſupper, after drinking heartily at his own 
houſe, had a good mind for ſome meat. Where- 


upon he unexpectedly ruſhed, together with his 


ſervants, to the houſe of Anytus, where, ſtanding 
by the dining- room door, he ordered his ſervants 
to carry away the diſhes off the table, home to 
his own houſe; and having taken half the 
proviſions got ready, went away. As the gueſts 
complained loudly of this rude and haughty vio- 
lence of Alcibiades, Anytus ſaid, That indeed 


« he behaved with great humanity, in leaving 


to him half thoſe victuals, when he might have 
© taken away the whole.” 


112, Demades the orator, ſaid, upon the death 


of Alexander, . That the Macedonian army, de- 
„ prived of their prince, ſeemed to him like a 


6 2 
eaning that a mob of ſoldiers, without a vi- 


rilant and wiſe leader, were of no uſe. Such was 


olyphemus the cyclop,. upon the Joſs of his eye: 
for his prodigious ſtrength and gigantic bulk 

were of no manner of ſervice to him, 
113. 


N | SY 
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113. Demades, ſeeing king Philip, in his cups, 
dance in the midſt of a crowd of priſoners and 
Inſult their calamity, made no ſcruple to tell him, 
& Seeing fortune, O king, has put it in your 
«© power to perſonate Agamemnon, are not you 
& aſhamed of the actions of Therſites?” 
That ftriking rebuke had ſo affected the king 
that it occaſioned a total reformation in his habit 
"+, * 3 
114. As the Athenians were reſolving to deify 
Alexander, Demades called out in the aſſembly, 
„ Take heed, gentlemen, leſt, while you keep 
c heaven, you may not loſe the earth.“ | 
Alexander aimed at monarchy ; *twas ridicu- 
lous in them to pretend of diſpoſing heaven in 
giſt to another perſon, when they were not able 
to maintain their title to their own country. 
115. Onomademus,theChian, after vanquiſhing 
the adverſe faction, while ſome were of opinion 
that they ſhould be totally baniſhed the city, made 
anſwer, © That would, by no means, be expe- 
« dient: for, continued he, I é am afraid, 
« that if all our enemies were once baniſhed, we 
« ſhould fall out, and differ among ourſelves,” 
- Indicating the nature of the multitude to be 
| ſuch, as that, if they have no common enemy, 
upon whom they may exerciſe the malicious 
principle in human nature, then they will invade, 
and fall foul one of another.. -” | 
116. One day, as Pauſanias, king of Sparta, 
boaſted much of his own actions, and by way of 
ridicule, deſired Simonides to give him ſome 
grave admonition or other; the philoſopher, at 
length, told him, << I admoniſh thee to remem- 


ce ber that thou art a man 
117. Simonides being once objected to for 
e fo making 


/ 
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making money of his writings, jocoſely replied, 
ce] have two coffers at home, one for keeping 
«© money, the other for receiving thanks: the 
« former I always find full; but the other Rill 


ce empty.” 


118, Being wont to traverſe among all nations 
of Greece, in order, by writing panegyrics up- 
on them, to coxe them out of ſome money, he 
was asked the reaſon why he never tampered with 
the Theſſalians? ©* Nay,” faith he, theſe are too 
ce ſtupid, to be deceived by me.” = 

Thoſe that 40 . to carry on an impoſture, 
ſearch for the ſtupid and ignorant to practiſe up- 
on: but ſuch as were ſo egregiouſly ſtupid, as not 
to be able to comprehend the genius and wit of his 
poems, and muſt conſequently have no ambition 
to have their names tranſmitted to poſterity, 
could not be impoſed on by him. . 

119. When he was aſked, how it came about, 
that a man, ſo extremely old as he was, ſhould - 
be fo ſtudious of making money? ** Becauſe,” 
faith he, I chuſe rather to leave it to my ene- 
mies, when I dye, than to want friends while 


CT... 5 
Reproving the inconſtancy of human friend- 


ſhip, for men, having obtained what they deſire, 


turn negligent about a friend. But, as long as 
they have any expectations from him, they are 
vaſtly obſequious to, and obſerving of, him. 

120. Simonides being asked, what was moſt 
to be deſired, riches or wiſdom ? „ That is, 
ſaid he, * a hard queſtion to be reſolv'd, for I 
have ſeen. a great many wiſe. men make their 


” - 


<« court to the rich.“ 


1 2 


121. Being asked, by Hlero, what he thought 
of God, he 1 a week =” to conſider of it; 
5 — + 


Vol.! 
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at the week's end, he asked a fortnight ;. at the 
fortnight's end, a month. At which Hiero won- 
dering, Simonides told him, That the longer 
he thought of God, the more incomprehenſible 
„„ „„ 

122. Lycurgus, the orator, being objected to 
by ſome perſon, in having, by a good round ſum, 
reſcued his character from infamy, never de- 
nied the charge, and, inſtead of clearing himſelf, 
called out, as loud as he was able, ſaying, Ye 

* men of Athens, my defamers, notwithſtanding 
] have been, for ſo many years, in the ſer- 
ce vice of-this republic, accuſe me, not of having 
© taken, but given away, money!” 
123. Fhucydides being asked by Archidamus, 
king of Lacedemonia, whether he or Pericles 

Was victor at the exerciſing ground? © After J 

s overthrew the man, at fair combating,” re- 
plied Thucydides, ** he denied the fall: there- 
6 fore he conquers, for he overthrew the ſpec- 
« tators, even to his awn contentment.” 

Thucydides meant, that he himſelf was ſupe- 
rior at the aſſembly, by fair argument, but inti- 
mated, that Pericles, by the force of his elocu- 
tion, could drive the populace as he fancied, in 
conſequence of which, he came off victor. Thu- 
cydides, being a very able politician, ſtood much 
in the way of Pericles. Archidamus called the 
aſſembly, the exerciſing ground. BE 

124. Darius, having invaded the Scythians, 
with his whole force, kept purſuing them, while 
they inceſſantly fled, till they arrived upon the IM it 
utmoſt deſarts, where, at length, the king ſcent v 
a”herald at arms, to know, from themſelves, tk 
when it was they intended to have done flying? 
They anſwered, That they had neither fields, 
5 VVV Villages, 
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« yillages,or cities, of their own, to contend for. 
« But when they reached the monuments of 
« their parents, then ſhould Darius know, how 
6 ns Scythians were wont to fight. 


125. Anaximenes of Lampfacus, was Alex- 


*__ 


ander's tutor, and highly in his favour ; this An- 


aximenes, having heard, that Alexander bad 


reſolved to deſt roy the city Lampſacus, went 


away to try if he could divert him from that 
deadly reſolution. Alexander, hearing that be 
was coming towards him, and not without 
ſome inkling of his buſineſs, ſwore, in the pre- 
ſence of his officers, that whatever A 
nes ſhould deſire, he would do the clear contrar 

that word was no ſooner out of his mouth, but * 


comes Anaximenes. The king treated him with 


his uſual manner of grace and reſpect, and asked 
him, as if, by the by, What brought him thither? 


« I am come,” Tays he, to requeſt and beg of 


« Alexander, that he would put Lampſacus to 


« fire and ſword, raze it to the ground, without 


« ſparing age, ſex, or quality!“ Alexander was 


ſo exceedingly pleaſed to find himſelf fo artifici- 


ally diſcharged of this raſh and bloody gath; that 
he pardoned both city and people. 


126. Alexander, upon conſ ulting the ue 


was admoniſhed to order the firſt he met my g 


after he went out at the gate of the city, to be 


put to death. The firſt he met was a man 


driving an aſs; whereupon he immediately gave 


orders for the poor driver to be ſeized, who, ask- 


ing what he had committed worthy. of death, 


was given to underſtand, that ſuch and ſuch were 
the orders of the god. Well,” replies he, 


8 "0p your majel y. let that be the caſe, the 


IS: 1 oracle 
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* oracle could never mean me, for the aſs was 


* the firſt that met with your majeſty.” 
The driver was behind the aſs, otherwiſe- he 

had not followed it. Alexander was ſo delighted 

with this interpretation, that, in place of the man, 


he killed the aſs. 


127. Crœſus, king of Lydia, being when pri- 
ſoner by Cyrus, made uſe of the following argu- 
ment, to prove that peace was preferable to war, 


In time of peace,” ſaid-he, <* the children bu- 


« ry their parents; but, on the contrary, in time 


of war, the parents bury their children.“ 


128. Crœſus, ſeeing the ſoldiers of Cyrus, run- 
ning up and down through the city, asked what 
they were about? Cyrus replied, why they plun- 
der your city, and prey upon your riches. Not 
« at all,” lays/Croeſus, ** there is none of it mine, 


© tis your majeſty” s Own city, and treaſures 


they pillage.” 

This ſaying ſo affected Cyrus, that inſtantly he 
put a ſtop to pillaging. 

129. As Cambyſes compared himſelf to his 
father Cyrus, and his friends maintained that he 

was far preferable to his' father, Croeſus ſaid, 
21 & That he was not to be put in competition 
<& with his father, becauſe he had not yet leſt 2 
«fon behind him.“ 

\ Judging: it no incouſiderable benefit to the 
ſtate, beſides behaving himſelf as an illuſtrious ge- 
neral, and a brave man, to have deget his own 
m— for the benefit of his country. 

1 30. As the Athenians were in a vaſt uproar, 
ant} confolion, in the play-houſe, becauſe of an 
offence they had taken at ſome ſentiment in a 
tragedy of Euripides, then in rehearſal, and of- 


* called out for the poet-to alter it, Euripides, 
ſtepping 
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ſtepping from behind the ſcenes, ſays, I am 
« wont to write my plays from a motive of 
« teaching the people, not from any n 
« that they ſhall teach me. 

This learned man, conſcious of his own parts 
and merit, deſpiſed the judgment of the multi- 
tude. 


19 1 Euripides regretted to Alceſtides, the 

tragedian, that it was with the utmoſt pains and 
difficulty he could, in the ſpace of three days, fi- 
niſh three nenkes, Alceſtides, on the contrary, 


boaſted that he could, with the greateſt eaſe, 
write an hundred verſes in one day, Yours,” 


ſays Euripides, ( are only of three ys duration, 


5 but mine ſhall laſt for ever.“ 
132. One, ſeeing Alexis the poet, now worn 


out with age and ifirm:ties, walking abroad, 


when ſcarcely he was able to trail one foot after 
another, asked him, what he might be doing? 


« Why ?” faith be, © I am, flep by iep, a dy- 


ing 


Signifying that old men can't be faid to live, ſo 


properly, as to be gradually. dying. 


133. Menander is ſaid to have wrote a hun- 


.dred and five comedies, of all which he was vic- 
tor only in eight. It happened that, accidentally 
meeting Philemon, bywhom,through the partiality 


of the people, he was oftentimes vanquiſhed, tho” 
a man far ſhort of being a match for Menander, 


he favs, Now, Philemon, pray tell me inge nu- 


e ouſly, don't you bluſh, whenever you conquer 
«K met? :: 

'Tis the conquered that are wont to bluſh, but 
Menander judged, that to vanquiſh in the man- 


- ner Philemon did, was ſufficient matter to bluſh 
at, | | 


21] 134. 
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134. Philippides, the comic poet, was a pecu- 
liar favourite of Lyſimachus, who, willing to give 
him a proof of his friendſhip, by diſpenſing his 
liberality, asked him, Philippides, what, of all in 
my pofleffion, would you incline that I impart to 
you? * Any thing you pleaſe, fir,” replied the 
poet, „providing it is not a ſecret.” 

Signifying, that there is nothing more dange- 
Tous than being acquainted with the. ſecrets of 
great men; for if you happen to blab them out, 
your neck pays for it: beſides, in fact, they have 
a private pique at thoſe they know are conſcious 
of ſuch matters as they would not like to have 
reported. 
dr Actius, the poet, being aſked, why he 
did not plead cauſes, ſeeing he could write ſuch 
excellent tragedies ? ** Becauſe,” ſays he, © in 
_** tragedies, I may ſay what I will: but, at the 
<<. bar, my antagoniſt would ſay ſeveral things ! 
<+ ſhould have the leaſt will of.” 

In dramatic diſcourſes, a writer may throw 
whatever he hasa mind to, in the mouth of the 
perſons in the drama, but it happens otherwiſe in 

m.tters of judgment. 

136. Ant g-nides, WL Theban, ſaid to his 
ſebokir Iſmemas, as he ſung with great ſkill and 
_ propriety to the people, notwithſtanding he met 
with little : pplauſe, K Ang to me, and the 
„ muſes !“ 

Adviſing him, to look with ee upon the 
judgment of the ignorant multitude, ſeeing a 
conſciouſneſs of his own merit and capacity was 
reward, in abundance, for the Oy of his 
art. | 
137. When Leo, the Byzantian, was im- 


— by his fellow- citizens, ſome were ver 
_ earnelt 
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earneſt in adviſing him to fly over to the enemy ; 
but he, having mounted the deſk, to harangue 
the people, ſays, My countrymen; I chuſe ra- 
ether to be killed by you, than to be killed with 
4% vou.“ 45 „ 
138. As ſomebody, that was hunch- backed, 
upbraided him for his bleared eyes, Leo replied, 
« *Tis humane in you to throw bis infirmity in 


one's teeth, when you yourſelf carry Numeſis, 


“ (the goddefs of revenge) upon your back.” 
He termed that infirmity, with which the re- 
viler might, in his turn, be reproached, Numeſis. 
139. As Æſchylus, the tragedian, viewed the 
Iſthmian games, it happened, that one of the 
champions was killed, upon which the whole 
theatre kept roaring out, O Chian, thou haſt 
flain Jove. <* See,” ſays Æſchylus, the man- 
« ners'of mankind! the man lain is quite ſilent, 
« while-the ſpectators are roaring.” | 
*T'is thoſe hurt who are heard to cry out, by 
reaſon of their pain; here, on the contrary, the 


pained was ſilent, and thoſe that were not hurt 


kept bawling. e | 

140. Pytho, the Byzantian orator, was a 
man prodigiouſly fat and clumſey, fo that, as he 
went once to harangue the people, with a 
deſign to quiet and appeaſe ſome civil commotion 
among them, his very appearance, joined to the 
habitude of his body, inſtantly raiſed a general 
laugh. But he, making his own uſe of this ſneer, 
ſaith, „ What is it you laugh at, my fellow-ci- 


„ tizens? for all I am of ſuch an unweildy ſize, 


„ have a wife much luſtier than myſelf, and 
© yet we agree ſo well, that one bed holds us 
© both: but if we differed, one houſe ſhould not 

1 2:2 14 contain 
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contain us.“ With this prologue he began 
His oration. 22 net 
141. Pytho hearing the Athenians expreſs their 
admiration of him, for his ſucceſsful exploits, and 
extoll his bravery in killing Cotys the king, 
he ſays, <* Praiſe and admiration belong only to 
the gods, who have been the authors of that 
e glorious deed :' for I was but a tool, and did 
nothing elſe, than apply my hand, and uſe my 
„ endeavour.” IH: | 
The event of every thing is in the hand of 
Ged, and praiſe is only due to him, if our endea- 
vours ſucceed : but, in the interim, he demands 
our endeavours, = ; 2255 6 7 
142. When Thraſybulus, with a ſmall party 
of men, attempted to deliver Athens from the 
_ dominion of the thirty tyrants, one of thoſe who 
were privy to the deſign, ſaid, What thanks 
. © ſhall Athens be due to you, in caſe you procure 
her liberty |? „ May the immortal gods 
grant,“ ſaith Thraſybulus, that I may ap- 
$6 pear to diſcharge what I am due to Athens !” 
Meaning, that none was able to requite the 
courteſy, due by him to his country, even was he 
to loſe his life in her cauſe, L 
143. As Gorgias, the rhetorician, was going 
to read an oration upon concord, ta the Greeks, 
at the Olympics, one Melanthus ſays, Here 
* is a fellow, that is going to read an eſſay to 
5+ us.upon univerſal: concord, when he has been, 
«© moſt part of his life, perſuading himfe]!, his 
wife, and maid, to live all three peacably to- 
„ gether, and has not yet ſucceeded.” . 
144. I heodorus, the Athenian, ſirnamed 


[., the atheiſt, uſed to ſay, That he dit- 


n tributed his doctrines to his hearers = 
a : ö 66 rig 
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« right, but that they received them with the 
6 left hand.“ 

Meaning that they applied his — to n 
purpoſes. | 

145. Theramenes,-one of the thirty tyrants, 
being the only man who eſcaped unhurt out of a 

houſe which fell upon feveral perſons, who 
were there at ſupper, broke out into this excla- 
mation, on his being judged happy on that ac- 
count; O Fortune,” ſays he, © for what o oc- 
« caſion doſt thou preſerve me? 
This wiſe man preſaged that he was not pre- 
ſerved, but — for a greater calamity, For 
ſome ort time after he was put to death. 
146. The ſaying of Jaſon, the Theſſalian, by 

which he was wont to vindicate his conduct, to 
ſuch as he offered any violence, or moleſtation, 
is a celebrated one; * A man,” ſaid he, that 
e inclines to be a ſtrict obſerver of, equity, in 
«© matters of im Ttance, mult not ſtick to act 
* unjuſtly, in affairs of leſs conſequence.” 

As, in time of war, in order to protect the 
public weal, the corn- fields and houſes of ſeveral 
ſubjects, muſt occalionally be deſtroyed. 

147. Cleon, having determined to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of. the ſtate, declared, 
„That he diveſted himſelf of every tie 
e of friendſhip, becauſe it oftentimes barred 
e princes from diſcharging impartially the ſeve- 
ral duties of government.“ 

148. Stratonicus, the muſician, being an Athe- 
nian by birth, was no leſs eminent for his plea- 
ſant and witty ſayings, than celebrated for his 
{kill in muſie. Before he went to bed, he would 
lay to his boy, Come, boy, poi x me out ſome 
© F 8 « wines 
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„% wine: not that I am a+dry, but to prevent my 
being diy.“ 
1 Having met, upon exhibiting a ſpecimen 
of his art at Rhodes, with not ſo much as a ſin- 
gle expreſſion of applauſe, or approbation, he 
marched off, faying, © Since you don't vouchſafe 
me thateratification, which is attenJed- with 
„ no manner of expence, how can I hope for 
« any reward from you ? | 

150. Being once engaged in a warm d-bate 
with king Ptolemy, in pint of his profeſſion, le 
ſays, O king, the ſceptre i is one inſtrument, | 
& and the bow another.“ 

Inſinuating, that it was not conſiſtent with the 
dignity of a prince, to be heard difputing, upon 
the art of mutic, with a muſician. 

151. Being at Seriphus, a ſmall ifland in the 
Egean ſca, he afked his hoſt, what the reaſon 
was that the men of that country were ordered 
for tranſportation ? The man told him, that ge- 
nerally wicked and flagitious men were puniſhed 
with baniſhment. <©* What is the matter then,“ 
ſays he, © that you don't commit ſome flagitious 
act, or other, that lo you way get out of thrs 
4% ſtrait Per“ 

15 2. He would tell the Rhodians, when he 
was among them, taxing thefe iflanders with lox- 
ery and debauchery, You build your houſes 
as if you were immortal: but devour vieuals 

« as if you were but ſhort-lived animals. 
People are greedy in the enjoyment of ſuch 
"things as they know they ſhall foon be deprived 
$4.5 Str Montes faid, „ That he wondered 
Ws "how the *mother of Satyrus, the fophiſter, 
| L ſhould 
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« ſhould bear him ten months, when.there was 
e never a country could bear him ten days! 
154. He told one Minnacus, a blackſmith, 
who diſputed with him upon muſic, ** What! * 
faith he, Don't you advert, that you talk over 
de the hammer?“ 

This is like the celebrated faying of Apelles, 
© Let the cobler ſtick to his laſt.” | 
155. Meeting an acquaintance, who ha 
to have his ſhoes neatly bruſhed up, he told him, 
c Sure your ſhoes had never looked fo well, oy 
« you nat cleaned them yourfelf.,”” | 

156. Happening to come to Miletus, which 
began, at that time, firſt to be inhabited, by 
firangers, and. obſerving all the ſepulchres in- 
ſcribed with the names of ſtrangers, he ſays, 
Come, come, boy, let us pack off hence; 
* not ſo much as one of the.natives dye here, it 
& ſeems they are all foreigners who dye in this 
% nee 

157. Seeing a 3 beautifully adorned with 
giſts and offerings, cloſe to a bad dirty bath, from 
which he, after having bathed himſelf, came out 
quite dirty, *T'is no matter of wonder,” ſays 
be, © if there be many tables hanging up there; 
„ whoever, I ſuppoſe, waſhes in it, hangs up a 
e table, as a memorandum of his eſcape.” | 

Alluding to thoſe ſaved from ſhipwreck, who 
afterwards paid their vows to Neptune. . 

158. When he left the city Heraclea, as he 
walked round, viewing the gates and walls, one 
asked him, why he went round the town in that 
manner? ] am aſhamed,” replies he, leſt 1 
« ſhould ſeem to come ont of the Rews.” | 

Animadverting _= the corrupt practices of 
my city. I 6 159, 
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159. He told ſome people that he was drink- 
ing with, at Maronia, that, were he led blind- 
fold through the city, he could always tell what 
faced him; ſa, being led about in this manner, 
he was ssked, what faces you | now ? A tavern,” 
replies he. 

Intimating, that the whole city was nothing 
elſe than one tavern, ſo that to whatever part he 
turned his face, he knew he muſt face a tavern. 
160. Having carried away the prize from ſome 
muſicians, among the Sicyonians, who contend- 
ed with him at the cittern, he conſecrated a tro- 
phy in the temple of Aſculapius, with this in- 
ſcription. upon it; In memory of the ſignal 
& deliv 'erance of: Stratonicus, / 'from wretched 
& harpers. . 

161. As his boy kept mc kb the bath- 
keeper of a bagnio, at Phaſclis, about the price of 
bathing, on account it was cuſtomary for 
ſtrangers to pay more than citizens, he called out 
to. him, You young rogue, would you, make 
<<-me a een for the value of another half- 
« penny? 

Pähaſelis was a country: be much harris,” on 

account of its fordidnefs, for the inhabitants were 
wont to ſacrifice ſalt fiſh, ent wy Saws, to 
the gods. 

162. As ſome perſon was very laviſh in praiſing 
eee with a view to coxe him out of ſome 


money, he faith, ** Nay, oy am Py a greater 


: _ ©© beggar myſelf.” Ll. Ok 


Meaning, that it was not the manner of muſ- 
cians to give, but, on the contrary, to receive 
money IO as Fanny: um h their mu- 


ſic. k 
#8 1565. 
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163. Going down to à well at Pella, he asked, 
if the water was worth drinking? thoſe, who 
were at the well, replied, Sir, we drink it. 
„ Nay, then, ſays he, it is not drinkable.”? 

Thoſe, who drew tbe water, looked pale and 

meagre : this he took for an argument of bad 
healtb, which might be occaſioned by their 
drinking that water. 
164. Hearing the mother of king Timotheus, 
crying out, in the pangs of child- bearing, he ſaid, 
« Alas! what groans would ſhe: utter now, 
were ſhe in travail to bring forth an artificer, 
« inflead of this god ?” 

Ridiculing the ſurfeiting flattery of fome, who 
attributed divinity to the male children of kings, 
when the groans of a woman in travail of a 
king, are equally miſerable with that of one in 
travail of a plebeia. 

Stratonicus himſelf was an artiborr $ 50 -4 

165. Stratonicus had the nine muſes, with an 
Apollo, painted in his ſchool, and, having but 
two fcholars, was asked, how many ſcholars 
have you got ? Stratonicus, _ Why,” 7 ith hey 
„ [have juſt twelve, including the gods. 
166. Stratonicus obſerving, at Maliſh, that 
there were a great many temples, and but a very 
few inhabitants, in the place, he went out to the 
middle of the forum, crying aloud, 66 Hear me, 
„% O ye temples! ? 

The reward of this freedom was, that, having 
offended Nicocles, king of the Cyprians, with ſome 
ſach like bitter witticiſms, of which there are a 
great many on record, and in which he is thought 
to have imitated Simonides, and Philoxenus, he 
was condemned todrink poifon, of which he died. 


* is portes to be the firſt who augmented the 
number 
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. of the ſtrings, taught harmonics, and 
found out the proportions of meaſure in muſic. - 
167. Chiroſophus, a paraſite of Dionyſius, ſee- 
ing the king laugh very heartily, in company 
with ſome other perſons, laughed alſo, though at 
ſuch a diſtance as was impoſſible for him to hear 
ought of what paſſed. Being asked, by the 
king, if he heard any thing that was ſaid ? No; 
ſaid he. What, then, made you laugh, quoth 
the king ? Becauſe, replied he, I was con- 
„ yinced, that what paſſed vetween Vou, Was 
me ſomething very ridiculous.” _ - : 
The word ridiculous, among the Greeks, 
ſometimes means not only things to be aughed 
at, but alſo things of humour. | 
168. Apis, an Argive, the paraſite of TY 
der, ſeeing the king very liberal of his preſents, 
to ſome filly ridiculous buffoon, cried out, O 
<<: groſs abſurdity !'' Alexander, ſurprized at ſuch 
an expreſſion, ſays, what was that you faid? „1 
* conf-ſs,” replies Agis, ** 1 can't bear, with 
4 any patience, to ſee you, the offspring of Ju- 
* piter, delighted with all manner of paraſites 
5 00 0 ke: ſeeing that Jupiter had Vulcan for his 
&« fool; Hercules was pleaſed with. Cercopes ; 

* and Bacchus with Silenuſes: but tis ſuch fel- 
6 Jows as this we ſee in eſteem with you.“ 
169. Niceſias, ſeeing Alexander drive away 
the flies, which, as he complained, bit him, ſays, 
, Nay, your majeſty is more bit by others, 
c ſince the time _ bave. got a os of yous 


« hood.“ 
He meant that paraſites ſuck more than al the | 


flies taken together, -: 
170. Clifophus, an Aan fatterer,. upon 


Philip's oY — for being always begging of 
him, 


— 
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him, made anſwer, Nay, I ſtill forget.” 
A good merry joke, but not agreeable to that 


much approved maxim, that the perſon obliged. 


ſhould remember: but the donor ſhould forget 
his benefaftions. „ 
171. Philip being once very merry with him, 


in throwing a great many jeſts and puns upon 


him, he, humourouſly inverting conditions, ſaid, 
 « Tf you go on fo, I ſhall maintain you no 
„ Yr e eee 


Kings maintain paraſites, on purpoſe to be di- 
verted with their jeſts: but if kings could divert 


themſelves, by ridiculing others, then would 
there be no occaſion for buffoons, ſince they 
ſhould have known how to play the fool them- 
ſelves. | 3 Ns 


ginable : but obſerving ſuch as were preſent very 


merry upon the matter, he perceived the cheat. 
Upon which he ſaid, Well, I ſhall, in my turn, 
« frighten your majeſty; Do ſo,” anſwered 
the king; Come then,” ſays Bithys, give 


tte mea talent.“ 8 


Reproaching the avarice and parſimony of that 


prince. 


company, where one Corydus, a man that was 


reported to have proſtituted bis body for money, 
was preſent, hearing them diſcourſe upon the ex- 
orbitant price that thruſhes fold at, ſays, That's . 


\ «ſtrange z for I remember the time when Co- 
« rydus might be purchaſed for a ballpenny.” 


* 


172. King Lyſimachus cauſed an artificial 
ſcorpion, much in imitation of life, to be tied to 
the cloths of Bitbys, his paraſite, who, upon 
ſight of it, ſtarted back in the greateſt fright ima- , 


173. Philoxenus, the Corinthian, in a mixt 
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Speaking ambiguouſly, for Corydus was the 
name of a little old woman thereabouts. * 

15. Philoxenus is ſuppoſed to have ſaid, 
& That theſe fleſhes were moſt ſavoury which 
„ ere not fleſh; and thefe fiſhes the ſweeteſt 
6 which were not fiſh; that ſailing near the 
© ſhore, was the moſt agreeable ſailing ; and, 
« that walking near the waters was the molt 
© pieafant walking.” 

175. Philoxenus, being aſked, why he drew 
characters of bad women in his tragedies, ſeeing 
Sophocles drew all his women fine characters! 
ſmartly replied, * Why he repreſented women 
& ſuch as they ought to te: but I have drawn 
5 them ſuch as they are. 

176. Dionyfius, having a great ambition to 
get the name of an excellent poet, wrote a 
_ tragedy, that had the approbation of almoſt all 
. the eminent writers of his time, and gave it 
to Philoxenus to peruſe, bidding him ftrike 
out, what he did not like. Philoxenus made 
ſhort work on't, and croſſed the whole copy, 
from one end to the other. Upon this affront 
he was taken up, and ſent to the mines, where 
he was kept at hard labour, and half ſmothered, 


to take down his ſtomach. When he chewed 


upon it a while, Dionyſius ſent for him out, and 
put the tragedy once again into his hands, to con- 
ſider of it, upon ſecond thoughts. Philoxenus ſell 
to reading of it again, but, ſtarting up in a paſ- 
ſion, before he had well began, he begged leave 
to be gone. Dionyſius aſked him, Whither ? 
<« Nay,” ſays he, even to the mines Win, 
« for, of all ſlaves the flatterer is the baſe | 
777. Philoxenus, being at an entertainment 


where they were ſerved about with dark _ 
. to 


I PI err 
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told the waiter, ** Take care you don't ſet down 
«© much of that bread, elſe Rye occaſion a to- 
„ tal darkneſs.” | 

Dark things occaſion obſcurity. 

178. Corydus, the paraſite, ſeeing ſome j un- 
kets, and a great variety of rare and delicate 
meat, carried round Ptolemy's table, ſuch as was 
a ſtranger to Corydus, he ſays, “ Ptolemy, whe- 

ther do you imagine that I am drunk, or that 
I fancy theſe things carried around me? 

Intimating, that he was only a ſpectator of 
theſe delicacies. Such as are drunk imagine every 
thing about them move round in a circle. 

179. Pauſimachus told a petticoat penſioner, 
kept by an old woman, Matters are very dif- 
5 ferent twixt you and the old one you cohabit 
with; for you always conceive fomewhat in 
* your belly, but ſhe never conceives ought.” 

ntimating, that he had conſtantly a full belly, 
but that fhe remained barren. . 
180; Cineſias, ſeeing Alexander in the moſt 
exquiſite tortures, occaſioned by the poiſon he 
had drank, ſays, Good — ! what muſt 
ve bear, when you, who are gods, ſuffer ſuch 
„ torments!“ Alexander, opening his eyes, now 
become dim,* and N anſwered, 1 
* dread that ſuch gods as I am, are odious to the 
( gods. SIT | 

181, When Pn Wn viſited Apelles, the 
Chian, and perceived that he was in great want, 

he returned to ſee him next day, taking ten 
drachmas with him, and, fitting cloſe by the bed- 
fide, ſaid, Here is nothing elſe than the ele- 

6 ments of Empedocles, 


6 Fire, water, earth, and orbs of ſubtile air.“ 
| Then 


* 
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Then, ſaith he, Sure, Apelles, you don't he 
« ealy;” fo, moving the bolſter, he pri- 
vately conveyed the money underneath it. When 
the nurſe that tended Apelles, finding the money 
in his bed, told him of it, Apelles replied, ſmilin 
N 3 me dye, if this be not the theft of Arcel. 
. Jaus,” 
"The Greek in es * is, Hegrific 
to conceal, as well as to ſteal. + 
182. Apelles, happening to ſee a piece painted 
by Protogenes, which Demetrius preſerved, at 
the requeſt of the Rhodians, for ſome time, 
ſtood dumb with amazement, but, at length, 
broke out into this exclamation. Great toil | 
% glorious work yet, ſtill, thoſe maſterly 
“ ſtrokes are wanting, that run away with this, 
and other ſuch like performances, and depoſite 
sc them in heaven.“ n had not quite 
finiſhed this piece. + 
183. Megabyzes, coming pretty frequent into 
the ſhop of Apelles, began, one time, to talk up- 
on matters relating to the art of painting, and 
would fain be thought no novice in the buſineſs. 
But Apelles, impatient to hear the king pretend 
to judge, and determine, in matters that he knew 
nothing of, told him, While your majeſty. was 
£6. filent upon this topic, every body here revered 
* you, and really took you for a great man, on 
account of your - embroidered ' purple and 
crown: but now you ſee, that thoſe. very 
boys, who mix the colours laugh at your ig- 
« :nofance.”-;- 
184. A painter, producing; one day, to ſome 
of his brother profe ſſors, a piece of his but very 
indifferently performed, boaſted much of his 


having finiſhed it in a few days; ane? 
ai 
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ſaid Apelies, you need not have told us that 
&« circumſtance ; the picture itſelf plainly ſhews 
« that what you aſſert is very true.“ = 

185. Apelles ſeeing Lais, then a maiden, cer- 


Tying water from the Pirzan haven, he was vaſt- 
ly ſmitten with her charms, and uſhered her in 


to a feaſt of his friends. But, upon being banter- 
ed for introducing a virgin, inſtead of a wench, to 


a fraſt, he made anſwer, Gentlemen, don't 
« wonder ſo much at my behaviour: for I en- 
„ tertain her with a view, that I ſhall, ſome time 


© or other, enjoy her.“ 


186, He was wont to expoſe his pieces on a 
| balcony, hiding himſelf behind them, that, un- 
perceived, he, might hear the judgment of thoſe 
that paſſed concerning them: a certain ſhoe- 


maker, paſſing along, took notice, that there was 


one ſtrap too few to faſten the ſlipper over the; 
foot ; to which Apelles made no reply ; but the. 


ſame ſhoemaker found fault, the-next day, with 
ſomething about the leg ; whereupon Apelles, 


diſcovering bimſelf, told him, in a pet, Let 


the ſhoemaker never pretend to judge beyond 


„the ſlipper.” This ſaying afterwards became 


a proverb ; * Let the cobler ſtick to his laſt.” 
187. Protogenes dwelt at Rhodes, where A- 


pelles came on purpoſe to viſit him, and, being 


arrived, went directly into his ſhop, in which 


there was only an old woman that took care of a 


piece that was a-painting. The woman, having 


told Apelles, that Protogenes was not at home, 


aſked, if he would pleaſe to leave h's name ? 


Ves, I ſhall; ”” replies Apelles. With that, 


laying hold of a bruſh, he drew a line of exqui- 
ſite fineneſs a-croſs the piece, When Protogenes 


returned, hearing what paſſed, he ſaid, upon 


viewing 
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viewing the line, I am ſure Apelles is at 
Rhodes, for there is none elſe capable of ſuch 
& a delicate touch.“ Then he drew another 
line, ſtill more fine than that of Apelles, and or- 
dered the woman, to tell the ſtranger, if he re- 
turned, upon ſhewing him the line, This is he 
« whom you wanted to ſee.” Apelles, aſhamed, 

upon his return, to find himſelf vanquiſhed, 

drew another line, making it impoſſible to ſurpaſs 
bim; which Protogenes ſeeing, confeſſed himſelf 
outdone, and, running out to the court, called 
for the ſtranger, and, owning him victor, led 
him into his houſe. 

188. Agatharchus, the painter, boaſting of 
bis diſpatch in painting, told Zeuxis, that he pored 
too much over his pieces, and was too tedious in 
his work. Zeuxis replied, ** Friend, thoſe things 
< that are ſoon made, ſoon periſh : on the other 
hand, ſuch: things as are carefully and elabo- 
6 rately finiſhed, can bear the force of conſum- 
& ing age.” 

189. Zeuxis, aniline; with Parrhaſius, a- 
bout the excellency of their pictures, drew fome 
grapes, ſo natural that the birds came to peck at 
them. On the other hand, Parrhaſius expoſed to 
view, a Curtain, fo exquiſitely drawn, that Zeu- 
xis, proud of the ſucceſs of his own works, told 
him, haſtily, at ſuch. a time as this, you ought 
not to conceal your performances, and attempted 
to draw the curtain himſelf, but, perceiving his 
miſtake, very ingenuouſly allowed his antagoniſt 
to be the beſt artiſt; For,“ faid he, I on- 
*I impeſed upon the birds, but you have. im- 
„% poſed on a painter himſelf.” “““ 
A rare inſtance of candour between competing 

ns. 


190. 
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190. Zeuxis, having drawn a boy, holding 
ſome grapes in his hand, ſo very natural, that the 
birds flew to peck them, ran out, in a violent 
paſſion, ſaying, ** I have done the grapes better 
« than the boy: for had I conſummated the boys 


then the birds would have been afraid 


& it. 8 
A ſurpriſing inſtance of ingenuity ! 


191. Scopas, the Theſſalian ſtatuary, hearing 


a certain perſon expreſs. much ſurprize at his 


having ſuch abundance of unneceſſary, and ſu- 
perfluous things in his houſe ; ſays, Nay, tis 


c theſe ſuperfluities that make us bleſſed, and 
% happy, not theſe neceſlaries.” 


Tho' the things moſt neceſſary i in life, are na- 
turally the moſt valuable, yet, becauſe of their 


being ordinary, and common, they are, on that 
account, thought little of. Their juſt value is 
beſt expreſſed. by direful neceſſity, to which ex- 
treme whoever is reduced, would gladly diſpenſe 
with jewels, courts, and gold, in exchange for a 
crumb of bread, Every unneceſlary thing ra- 
ther tends to ſhew and oſtentation, than uſe or 


ſervice. 


192. Polycletus, having finiſhed two ſtatues 
of the ſame attitude, one upon the teſt of art, 
the other adapted to- the taſte of the vulgar, ex- 


| poſed them both to the view and judgment of 


thoſe that went paſt. The multitude allowed 
that which he as agreeable to the rules of art 
to be the greateſt beauty; whereupon Polyclagus 
ſays, <5. Well, do you know that I finiſhed' the 
* ftatue, you ſo much admire: but that you 
- yourſelves .cut out that of which you dif- 


«6 
prove.“ : 
bes EY He 
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le concluded that ſtatue, faſhioned to the taſte 
of the people, their make. However, the very, 
appearance of art captivates the imprudent. If 
they were apprized that the other ſtatue was 
done to their taſte, they had preferred this. 
193. As Aratus, from a common hatred to 
tyrants, was going to deſtroy a picture, repreſent- 
ing Ariſtratus, riding triumphantly in a chariot, 
the work of a very celebrated artiſt, Nealces ear- 
neſtly interceded it might be ſpared, ſaying, 
. "Tis againſt tyrants themſelves, not againſt 
their pictures, that we muſt combat.” 
194. Philip having ſeized Ithomata, a place, if 
well garriſoned, not inferior in ſtrength to Acra- 
corinthus, after ſacrifices were performed, or- 
dered the prieſt to bring him the entrails. But, 
being ſuſpicious 'of the event they portended, 
* brought them to Aratus and Demetrius to have 
their opinion upon them, about his  aban« 
doning the _ to the Meſlenians, or retain- 
ing it in poſſeſſion ? Demetrius made ' anſwer, 
If you are prieſt-ridden, then ſhall you aban- 
« don the place; but if you are actuated by the 
< ſpirit of a prince, you ſhall hold the ox, by 
& both his horn... k 


Under the ænigma of the ox, importing Pe- 
leponneſus, which might eaſily be guarded, by 
keeping both theſe forts ſtrongly garriſoned. 
195. Philip ordered ſuch flow- working j 
to be given Aratus, as would not ſuddenly kill 
him, but might waſte, and throw him into a 
lingering decay. Aratus, perceiving the matter, 
and finding that no remedy could do, for ſome 
time, diſſembled his knowledge in it: but ſtep- 
ping one day into his chamber with an acquain- 
N ; rl tance, 


et ons Ba | 
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tance, he cried out. O Cephalus, this is the 
« reward of royal friendſhip !” 

It is not ſafe to give princes even the beſt ad- 
vice. 
196. Milo, the Crotonian wreſller, who, at 
the Olympic games, carried an ox upon his back 
for a whole furlong, and, having killed him with 
his fiſt, eat him up in one day, being now turned 


old, is reported, upon ſeeing his brethren of the 


athletic profeſſion practiſe themſelves in their art. 
to have wept, looking at his arms, and crying, 
c Alas! theſe are now dead. 

A man, who meaſured his happineſs i in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of his limbs, reaſonably wept, 
upon this reflection: but vigor of —_ if ever, 
ſcarcely decays for age. 

197. Philippides, called the poſt, or runner, 
for having, in one day, performed on foot, a jour- 
ney to Lacedemon, of one thouſand five hundred 
furlongs, when he carried the news of the victory 
obtained by the Athenians, over the Medes, at 
Marathon, to the ſenate of Athens, being in the 
utmoſt anxiety to know the event of that battle, 
upon his arrival, crying out, ** Meya xaipilt, ur- 
pr.” i; e. Rejoice, for we have vanquiſhed 1“ 
inſtantly, dropt down, and expired. 

198, Gorgias Leontinus, the fophiſter, being 
aſked, in the hundred and ſeventh year of his 
age, how he could chuſe to live ſo long, replied, 
gBecauſe I have nought to accuſe my old age 
« with.” 

199. Some man, who dropt 1 into a well, being 
aſked, by one that, ſeeing him fall in, came, in 
pity to his condition, to look at him, poor man, 
bow did you get chere ? replied, ** What cen 

66 fies 


the other, © 1 
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« es it. how I got here, the matter is now, how 


* to get out of it.” 


200. A pbyſician, having adminiſtred ſome 
certain medicine to a ſick man, ſoon cured him 
of his diſtemper, It fell out, that, ſome time af- 
ter, the diſeaſe recurring, the ſick man had re- 
courſe to the ſame medicine which formerly 
cured him; but finding that he was not the bet- 
ter for them, ſent to the ſame phyſician, telling 


him, that he wondered how it happened, that the 


ſame drugs had not the ſame effect now, as for- 
merly; but, inftead of expelling the diſeaſe, ra- 
ther heightened it. The 7 very faceti- 


FF told him, I own,” ſays he, © the medi- 


ec cines are the ſame, but the *. they did 
<< you no ſervice i i becauſe I did not adminiſter 


„„ them.” 


Intimating, that i it is the orovii nce af phyſicians 


only, to adminiſter phyſic, as they beſt know 


how to give it: becauſe, that what may cure a 
young; man, may kill an old man; and vice ver- 
ſa, what may cure a warm conflitution, may kill 
a cold one. 
201. His brother, having quarrelled with Eu- 
clid, happened to ſay, © Hang me, if I don' t be 
© revenged of you ;* c and ang me,” replies 
it) I don: t adviſe you to it.“ 
Whereupon the difference was made up, and 
they became friends again. 
204. Ariſto had uſe to ſay, That as thoſe 
cc winds that blow off our great coats, are the 
© moſt, hurtful, becauſe ; they rob us of that 
« which fortiſies us againſt their violence; ſo, 


: 4. in like manner, are thoſe friends the 11 j in- 


o Wo ious * who: fiſh out our PO . 


; 203. 
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203. Gnathæna, the courtezan, being repre- . 


hended by Stilpo, for corrupting the youth, made 


anſwer, Methinks, Stilpo, both you and I are 
« equally culpable in that reſpeR : for you teach 
« your ſcholars only a parcel of idle love ſo- 
c phiſms, fo that they reap every jot as much 
« advantage from the intercourſe of a proſtitute 
« as from the converſation of a philoſopher.” . 

204. Gnathiena being once in edmpany with 
an exceeding luſty young fellow, that was in 
keeping by an old woman, Young man, 
faith ſhe, you are in an elegant good trim of 
« body.. When I am ſuch now,” ſaith. he, 
what condition do _ think I ſhould be in, 
were I to lye alone? * Nay, then, I believe 


4 22 famiſh,” replied Gnathæna. 


Inſinuating his being a petticoat-penſioner, 
205. As a man that was decanting a ſmall 
quantity of wine into a glaſs, told her, in order 
to ſet out his wine, This wine is ſixteen years 
old.“ *Tis very ſmall for that age,” replied 
Guadibays*+- 750000755 HORTIRT, Og. 
206, Two young men having fairly ' fought 


, 


for her at a public feaſt, ſhe comforted the van- 


quiſhed thus; My lad,” ſays ſhe, don't be 


e caſt down about it, for tis a diſpute that, in- 
„ ftead of entitling the victor to the reward of 


ea crown, puts him to the expence of ſome 


c | 
Meaning that though, in other difputes, the 
vidor came off rewarded with a crown, here he 
was obliged to open his purſe for his victory: ſo 
that the fate of the vanquiſhed was better than 
that of the victor. 5 3 
207. Gnathæena, drinking once to a young 
man, who came to the entertainment without an 
7 OL, II. „ invitation, 


. becauſe the two rivers 


194 disc ; 
invitation, ſays, L. Come, proud ſpark, I drink 


8 yo ur health,” The gegtleman; a little ſtatt- 
led? 8 Why proud, pray ?* 5 Nay,” ſays 
Onathena, What can bg MF. prand tha 


<< you, who. come, not invited ?” 
The joke of this ſaying conſiſts in this, piece of 


ambiguity : for he comes, not inyited, who comes 
 withqut an invitation, which, is conſtrued impu- 
dene; and he may be ſaid to come nat, invited, 
who xefules an invitations. which # a mark of 


Pl. ide. 


208. Being at one ad * buns time, Sigurd 


by two men, one whereof was a ſoldier, the other 


a ſlave, the ſoldier, by way of contumely, called 
her a lake. Why a lake?“ replied the, “ s 


by cus and Eleuthe- 
40 rus flow i ap met?” 
g Ly cus an ebtherus were the names. af two 
rivers,. but ſhe alluded; to the lovers, the ſlave and 
the freeman, which names were expreſlive of 


both their conditions. 
209. Calliſtion, ſirnamed Ptochelena, happen- 


ed once to engage herſelf for a whole night to a 


| ſlave, who, on account of the warm weather, lay 


quite naked. Next morning, as ſhe ſpied the 


marks of the laſh round his back and Lies, ſhe 


ſaid, diſſembling her knowledge of his condition, 
% Poor man, how came you. by. that misfor- 
« tune?” When I was a boy, 
] had ſome broth ſpilt upon me there. Ay, 


ay,“ replies ſhe, & ſome veal broth,” 25 


Inſinusting that it was the prints of the laſh. 
They make. broth of -veal, and make the beſt 


laſhes of calves hides. 
2210. There, happened a diſpute hetwans So- 


ſions 


crates and Sid, which of the two Profel- 


© 24 * 
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anſwered he, 


* 1 — 2 ? 
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fons had the greateſt influence upon mankind... 
The proſtitute appealed to matter of fact and 


experiment; „ For, Socrates,” ſays ſbe, I 


have proſelyted ten times as e your 
6e people as ever you did of mine. Right, ſays 


Socrates, for your proſelytes, as you call them, 


follow their inclinations, whereas mine work - 
gainſt the grain. Well, well,” ſays Lais, (tte 
celebrated courtezan of Corinth) the philoſc- \ 
phers may talk what they will of the force of 
« virtue and wiſdom: but I never found any 
« difference yet, in all my practice, betwixt the 
<« fleſh and blood of a fornicator, and that of a. 
* philoſopher ; and the one knocks at my door, 
« every jot as often as the other. a 

211. Lais told one who brought her a gentle- 
man's ſeal, s a token that he deſired her company, 
IJ can't go, tis mirey. 

The ancients uſed ſeals made of ſome kind of 
earth, which. ſhe called mire or clay, as if ſhe. 
would not go, becauſe of the mire on the ſtreets. 
She did not regard an earthen hgnet, ſhe wanted 
a ſilver one. | 

212. There was a young man, in Egypt, 


who, though he was dying for love of Theonis, 


the proſtitute, yet would never comeup to her 
exorbitant price. While they thus tampered: 
upon the premiſes, the ſpark dreamed one. night 


that he lay with her; in conſequence of which 
dream, he was cured of his malady. However, 
Theonis, hearing the ſtory, came to demand her 


price, and, being denied, ſummoned the youth 


to appear befare a judge. Bocchoris, hearing 
the plea, pronounced ſemence to this effect. He 
ordered the youth to bring the very money ſne 


demanded into cout, upon a plate, and to walk 
K 2 round 
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round Theonis with it, ſo as that, ſhe might en- 
joy the ſhadow of it. Lamia objected againſt 
this ſenterice, ſaying, That though, in effect of 
* his dream, the young man was cured of his love 
for Theonis, yet the ſhadow of the money had 
e not cured Theonis of her love for money.” 

213. Phryne, being turned old, uſed to ſay, 
That many bought the dregs for the menen 
of the wine.“ 

Meaning that ſeveral bad to do with her, pur- 
poſely that they might boaſt of having lain with 
ſuch a renowned courtezan, as Phryne : thus fre- 

quently the dregs of noted wines are bought, on 
nurpoſe that the purchaſers may boaſt of having 
Lich wines at home. 

- 214. It being the cuſtom at feaſts, that in 
whatever manner any of the company behaved, 
the reſt were obliged, in conformity, to do the 
like, Phryne, when a young wench, happen- 
ing with ſeveral other women at an entertain- 
ment, {tarted up, and dipping her hands, two or 
three times, in water, rubbed her f.ce with it. 
The other ladies, being all painted, by waſhing 
the paint, deformed their faces in like man- 
ner as if they were all wrinkled, while Phryne, 
who excelled -in natural beauty, appeared hand- 
ſomer by waſhing of her face. 

215. Her lovers, having run ſhort of caſh, 
pleaded hard with Phryne's daughter, to have her 
company, gratis: but, upon their being denied 
acceſs to her houſe, they went home, carrying 
back iron-crows, ſpades, and other engines of the 
ſame hoſtile nature, with a deſign to batter down 
houſe. At length, Phryne, coming out, told the 
them, Gentlemen, as you happen to have 


* theſe things at home, you would beſt ſell 
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« them, and bring the money to gain admit- 
IM - Foy Penny VV 
Intimating, that they would ſooner make them- 
felves maſters of a proftitute's houſe, by giving 
her money, than by undermining her houſe. 
216. Phryne aſked Praxiteles, who was deeply 
enamoured of her, for that piece of his, which he 
eſteemed the greateſt beauty. The lover pro- 
miſed to comply: but Phryne, thinking that he 
deſigned to impoſe on her judgment, in re- 
gard to the genuine performance ſhe wanted, 
ſuborned a ſlave, with inſtructions to run away 
to the market- place, where Praxiteles vended his 
goods, and to alarm him with the news of his 
ibop's being ſet on fire, which, excepting. a few 
pieces, conſumed all his goods. Praxiteles cry- 
ing out, upon this intelligence, that if the Satyr 
and the Cupid were loſt, he was undone, Phryne 
tan up, deſiring him To take no notice of 
« it, becauſe that no ſuch. accident happened; 
that it was only a ſtratagem ſhe fell upon, to 
% find out the piece of art he moſtly. valued.” 
Upon which ſhe went to his ſhop, and carried 
away haSumd.. oo pi 
217. As a young man wantonly boaſſed to 
Phryne, ſaying, * I. have. had a great many in 
my time, (meaning that he had the enjoyment of 
a great many women) Phryne, all of a ſudden, 
feigned herſelf very much diſcompoſed, and, up- 
on his aſking the reaſon of her looking ſo much 
concerned? ſhe replied, ** I am angry, that you 
have had ſo many laid upon you.“ mw 
Meaning that he had: ſo many laſhes, that the 
print of them appeared in his body, and diſcover- 
ed his being a ſlave. | 0 
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218. An old covetous miſer, doatingly fond of 

Phryne, would ſay, coxing her, Art thou not 

the little Venus of Praxiteles ?“ at length, 

nee ſaitb, And art not thou the little Cu- 
< pid of Phidias?'ꝰ 

Paying home the old miſer* 's blandiſhment, ; in 
his own coin, n „by the by, upbraiding his co- 
vetouſneſs: Phidias ſeems to have prog a this 
name to his avarite. 

219. Phryne, hearing ſome yours men. talk 
of the command Xenocrates had over his pal- 
' fion, laid a wager that all his gravity and 
virtue would not. be proof enough againſt the 
- temptation of having her in bed with him. 
The wager being laid, ſhe took an opportunity, 
when Xenocrates had drank” pretty hearty, of 
" throwing herſelf upon his bed. When the'young 
men, next morning, came to know her ſucceſs 
with the philoſopher, and demanded her for- 
feiture, upon owning that ſhe could make nothing 
of him, ſhe ſhuffled them off, ſaying, „That 

4 the money was laid ip A man, and not up- 
el on aſtatue.”” 

220. Alexander havi ing ruined the city Thebes, 
Phryne offered to rebuild it, upon condition that = 

ſhe might have a monument erected for a me- 
morial of the exploit, with this inſcription upon it, 
46 8 ger the eity of Thebes, and 
66 ne ri 

Here is a fantaſtical cafe ſtarted between a 
* g of pleaſure, and an imperial prince, and 
not without 4 ſpice of vanity and ambition on 
both hands. Alexander values himſelf upon his 


by 


_ + violences and oppreſſion, in the undving of the 


> 


world, and Phryne ſets up, us far as in her lies 
ilar, for the repairing of * and in the ſame 


action 4 
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z8ion, attones, in fome tneaſure, for the ſenſua- 
lities of Jopſe life over and above. 
221. King Demetrius, being much enatnoured 
of Lamia, the lady of pleaſure, after. ſhe was 
| 4 in years, as he was theWing 
Mania a rich preſent of ſweetmeats and confec- 
tions ſhe ſent him, ſays, Don't you ſee what 
a handſome preſent Lamia has ſent me? 
« Nay,” replies ſhe, would your majeſty but 
« youchſfe be concerned with my mother, ſhe 
« would ſend you a much handſomer preſent.” ' 
Intimating, that old women are wont to make 


preſents to fuch as gratify their ſenſualities.' 


222. An old woman, of whom Theophraſlus 


came to buy ſome what, obſerving that he exerted 


a great deal of his el6quence in cheapening the 
commodity, told him, “ Stringer, T'don'r fell 
„ my goods at that price,” Addreffing Him, 28 
if he Were nd flatibt of Athens, on &codnt of 
his affecting ſo Hany Atkiciftns. It is Gb fervable 


that this is the manner of ſtrangers, who are fond 


of being accounred maſters of the elegarit phraſe- 
ology of that country they reſide in. JET 


223. The wife of Phocion, ſurnamed the juſt, 


had'uſe to (iy; in excufe bf her frugality, when 


reprehetided by 6ther wömen, for n6t dreſſing 
conformable to her dignity, 4+ That the illuſtri- 
e ous ations of het aſband were ornaments 
224. The 8 being routed by Aſtya-, 
ges, king of the Medes, as they fled home to the 
city, were” th&t by the women, who utjcovering 


tha? balkan ce out, * Ve get bite, 
bog wards, whither fly ye for ſhelter ? are you g- 
. norant, thit you can't enter again to the place 3. 


4 « whence. 
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'* whence, by the benefit of natures you came 
& forth?” 

Inverting the common cnn and order of 
things. Theſe females animated the males, not- 
withſtanding they are chiefly wont'to avoke them 
from the way of danger. 

225. Popfz2, the adulterous ſpouſe of Nero, 
having prevailed on her huſband to repudiate 
Oct via, ſuborned one of that lady's domeſtics to 
blaſt her character, with the infamy of ſubmitting 
ro the embraces of a ſlave. Some of Octavia's 
waiting women, being examined, with regard to 
this affair, were forced, by tortures to give falſe 
evidence ; while others fill perſiſted in main- 
taining the innocency of their lady, and extolled 
the ſanctity of her morals, virtue, and chaſtity. 

One of theſe being much prefſed b Tigillinu 
to make a confeſſion, told kim, 6 That Octa- 
« via's privities were chaſter than his mouth.” 

Significans illum eſſe fellatoribus obſequentem, 
aut cunnilingum. 

226. Chiomata, the wife of Orthiagon, being 
priſoner at Rome, was ranſomed by her friends. 
This. lady, on her way home, gave private 
orders to one of her ſervants, to aſſaſſinate 
the Rowan tribune, who, out of regard, con- 
veyed her to the water-ſide. This was no 
ſooner done, than ſhe gave him inſtructions to 
cut off his head, which, carrying home, hid un- 
der a cloth, the threw down at her huſband's 
feet. Orthiagon, in the greateſt ſurprize, aſked 
her, if ſhe did not account the violation of a trea- 
ty inconſiſtent with her honour and reputation ! 
I do;” replied ſne, but ſtill I think it more 


* conſiſtent with my honour and ed, 
| | be t al; 
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« that, of all the men ever concerned with me, 
« there is but one alive.“ 

This lad was not fo romantically virtuous a as 
Lucretia : but more prudent in atteſting her mo- 
deſty, rather by the death of her raviſher than . 
her own. 

227. Synorix, a young nobleman of Galata, 

finding that Canna, whom he deſperately loved, 
was married to Sinoritus, he privately aſſaulted 
and killed him; and ſoon after made his addreſſes 

to Canna, who, diſſembling the violence of her 
grief, with an intent of having an opportunity 
to revenge her huſband's death, in all appear-- 
ance, gave him reaſons to entertain hopes of 
ſucceeding with her. At length ſhe ordered 
him to meet her in the temple of Diana, to- 
whom ſhe devoted herſelf, as if inclined that 
the goddeſs ſhould witneſs the marriage. Then 
ſtanding cloſe to the altar, as if ſhe wanted to 
pour out a part of the cup, in libation to Di- 
ana, ſhe drank poiſon, giving the cup to Sy- 
norix : he, ſuſpecting no harm, drank. out the 
remaining part of the potion; upon which, 
Canna, - proftrating herſelf: before the altar, 
ſaith, O Diana, thou moſt adorable goddeſs, . 
9 call thee to witneſs, that it was only on- 
* account of this day, I bore to ſurvive Sino- 
* ritus ſo long!“ 5 

228. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
taking it amiſs that he ſhould ſtile himſelf the 

| fon of Jove, would ſay, ** Shall Alexander 
«© never ceaſe to make me the object · of Ju- 
* no's reſentment? _ 

Wives bear the moſt implacable hatred. to- 

concubines. | 
35 5 * 229. 
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229. Olympias, hearing that her ſon Alexan- 
der, or, as others will have it, her huſband Philip, 
was deeply in love with a woman who was 
thought to have given him a love potion, ſent 
for her, and finding her not only a woman of 
molt exquiſite beauty, but alſo a lady of ex- 
cellent morals, fine breeding, and a lively turn 
of wit, ſhe ſays, It appears that they bave 
©: a gooꝗ foundation who have branded you with 
« the name of an enchantreſs; for, in truth, 
40 you have philters and love potions abundant: 
- I as youriell.” - 

230. Olympias, hearing that a young cour- 
tier had married<a lady, more celebrated for her 
beauty than good reputation, ſaid, That 
«© man, who in the choice of a wife, conſults 
« his eyes more than his ears, is not in his 
N. right ſenſes.” . 

Beauty is conceived by the eyes : but re- 
putation is diſcersed by the ears. However, 

ere are ſome, who, without regard either to 
their eyes, or their ears, only conſult their 
"fingers upon that occaſion, being chiefly attach- 

ed to the lady's fortune. 

231. Darius, having proffered the wiſe of In- 

_ | taphernes the life of any relation that ſhe thought 
| proper to make choice of, ſhe pitched upon 
der brother; at which the king, wondering, 
_ aſked her the reaſon of that choice; If God 


* 


„ permits,“ replies ſhe, © I may yet chance to 
8 4 get another huſband, and more children: 
e © but, as my parents are dead, I have no room 


5 1 left me to hope for another bother Þ 
_ 232. While every one ſupplicated heaven for 
the ſpeedy deſtruction of Dionyſius the tyrant, 


there Was an old woman, who, both —_ | 
an 
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and evening, conſtantly prayed the gods to ſpare 
bim, at leaſt, ſo long as ſhe lived. The king, 
hearing the matter, ſent for her, and aſked her, 
whence proceeded all this good-will towards 
him? * The reaſon is this;” replies ſhe, 
« when I was a young gifl, we had a hateful 
&« tyrant, on account of which I conſtantly 
e wiſhed for his death. He was no ſooner gone, 
« than a worſe tyfant, ſeizing the government, 
&« ſupplied his place; I ſoon began to imprecate 
„ his end, and he no ſooner made his exit, than 
« your majefty, a more dreadful tyrant ſtill, fuc- 
«© ceeded ; and I confeſs, that I am now afraid, 
« leſt, if you ſhould die, one yet worſe, if poſ- 
« ſible, ſhould ſucceed you: for which reaſon, 
« T daily devote my head, to intercede, with my 
„ prayers, for your ſaſety.“ 

Dionyſius was aſhamed to puniſh ſuch a face- 
tious piece of freedom. 


F 
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The Apophthegms of the PH1LOSOPHERs, 


TH A LE 8, the Mileſian, 
HA LE 8, the Mileſian, one of the ſe- 


ven wiſe men of Greece, would ſay, 
„ That a flow of words, or a volubility of 
„& tongue, was no proof of wiſdom ; nor any 
ac evidence of juſt ſentiments.” 
A wiſe and judicious man hates the uſe of any 
more words than neceſſarily ſerve to illuſtrate his 
ſentiments : juſt as God, the wiſeſt of all beings, 
reveals his will in the moſt conciſe terms and 
manner of expreſſion. 


2, « Foretell,” 
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2, Foretell,“ faith he, one memorable 
ce event, and pitch upon one illuſtrious deſign : 
« then will you ſet the everlaſting clack of the 
c talkative tongue a- going.“ 

»Tis more effectual towards eftabliſftiing the 
foundation of an eminent character, to — 
one important incident, than to divine a multi- 
tude frivolous and inſignificant; and it is more 
expedient, in order to acquire the reputation of 
a learned man, to finiſh, and perfect, one uſeful 
and noble undertaking, than in an inaccurate 


manner, to treat upon every ſcience. 
Thales, being asked, what was the oldeſt 


thing ? anſwered, ** God ; becauſe he had no 
M beginning. Being asked, what was the hand- 
ſomeſt thing? he replied, the world, which 

e nothing can excell; becauſe it is the work of 
„“ God.” Being asked, what was the largeſt 
thing? he anſwered, 85 Space; becauſe it com- 
ce prehends every thing beſides.” What was the 
moſt quick? he ſaid, The mind; becauſe it 
«© runs over the univerſe.” What the moſt ir- 
reſiſtible? he anſwered, ** Neceflity, or fate ; 
6 becauſe it baffles all counter deſigns.” What 
the wiſeſt ? he ſaid, ** Time; becauſe it invents 
ce every thing.” What the moſt convenient? 
he ſaid, * Hope; for when all other things fail, 
e that remains fill ;” and ſarther, being. asked, 
what was the beſt thing ? he anſwered, << Virtue; 
©© becauſe, without it, nothing, that is good, can 
e be ſaid, or done“. 

The ancients bad theſe i in manner of znig- 


mas. 
4. He would ſay, « That life and death were 


e equally indifferent.“ For this reaſon, I ſup- 


poſe, becauſe both conditions are neceſſarily 
| in- 
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2 incident to us by nature: in conſequence of 


Which, death can be no greater evil than birth. 
As ſome perſon, upon this declaration, bantered 
him, ſaying, If that be the caſe, what is the mat- 
ter that you don't die? he ſmartly replied, 
« For the very ſame teafon, becauſe both ate 
„ equally indifferent.“ | 

?*Tis our duty to wait death with reſignation, 
rather than be acceffary to it ourſelves. 

5. Being asked, which was firſt, night or 
day? „Night, replies be, „ . s ſooner by one 
« day. 
| Thus he eluded the vain query. If fo be the 

night, by one day, preceded the day, then-the 
day would have preceded the night : for the 
night is the cloſe of the day. 
6. Being asked, if the unjuſt proceedings of a 
man eſcaped the knowledge of the gods ? he re. 
plied, Not even his thoughts or meditations.” 
ntimating, that nothing was hid from God. 
Yet the groſs of mankind think, that the deſigns 
of their hearts fall not under the cognizance of 
the deity. + 
- Being asked, what might be a difficult at- 
tainment? he replied, The knowledge of 
one's ſelf,” “ 
The vulgar think this the eaſieſt and moſt un- 

avoidable acquirement. We fee others with leſs 
prejudice, and judge of them more juſtly than of 
outſelves : we have a particular and almoſt in- 
ſurmountable biaſs in our own favour : whence 

every ore is partial to, and a flatterer of, himſelf. 
8. Being again aſked, what might be eafily 
diſpenſed with? he anſwered, % A good advice.” 

We all give good advice to oel How few 


| adviſe themfelves/ 
9. Being 


* D 
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9. Being interrogated, what afforded us the 
greate ſt pleaſure ? he replied, ( Enjoyment.” 
Thoſe things delight us moſt that we vehe⸗- 
memly purſue after; we are not equally tranſ- 
ported with ſuch things as we attain acci- 

dentally. | © 

10, Being asked, what might enable a man to 

bear misfortunes, with the greateſt fortitude and 
reſignation ? he anſwered, *© Seeing our enemies 
% jnvolved in greater misfortunes.” _ 

Some perſons, merely from the contemplation 
of other people's happineſs, exaggerate their own 


/ 


miſeries. | 

11. Thales, being asked, by what means one 
might lead the beſt and moſt upright courſe of 
life? anſwered, ©*+ By avoiding thoſe practices 
+ which he reprehends in others.” 

We are diſcerning in the errors of others, but 
are purblind to our own. oo 

12, Thales, being asked, what man it was he 
deemed happy? replied, A man ſound in bo- 
« dy, learned, and chaſte in mind.“ = 

Our luſts are no other than ſo many diſeaſes of 
the mind. 5 | 
13. He would ſay, That we ought to be 
% equally mindful of our abſent, as of our pre- 
JJV 
Friendſnip is no more than an union of minds, 
which diſtance does not diſſolve: there are many 
405 love no longer than they have the objects in 
Wk: io th. i 
1 He forbids Enriching ourſelves by in- 
& juries, ſeeing, that whatever is purchaſed by 
« fraud, is ſo much loſs, rather than gain,” 

15. He admoniſheth, To commit no ſe- 

| l * 


Ll 


4 
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« cret to our friends, which, if reported, ſhould 
6 bring us to infamy.“ 

16. Expect the ſame filial duty,” ſays. Tha- 
les, oh from your children, that vou pay your 


“ patents.“ 
17. Weep,” ſaid Thales, ce when thou 


s haſt a child Bly becauſe thou art certain he 
„„ | 
18. Thales, looking up at the Rars, fell into 
the water, whereupon it was ſaid, That if he 
«© had looked into the water, he might ſee the 


« ſtars; but, looking at _ — he could not | 


« ſce the water.” 

19. Being asked, when a man hauls marry ? 
he replied, Young men not yet,. old men not ; 
| * at all.“ | 


s O LON theSalamine. 


20. Solon, another of the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece, when he wept for his ſon's death, and 
was told, weeping will not help, anſwered, 4 A. 
4 las! therefore I weep, becauſe weeping will 
* not help.“ 

21. Solon compared the people to the ſea, and 
the orators to the winds'; becauſe the ſea would 
be calm and quiet, if the winds did not trouble 
it. 8 
22 Being asked, whether he bad given the 
Athenians the beſt laws? he anſwered, The 
6 ow of thoſe that they would have received.” 

He would ſay, That aMuence was the 
6 as of ſatiety, and ſatiety the parent cf 


violence and herceneſs.” 
| | Luxuiy 
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Luxury attends riches ; opulency ends in ty- 
ranny and arrogance 3 and that in cruelty and 
oppreſſion. 

24. Being asked, what means might be pro- 

unded to ſuppreſs i injuries among ſociety ? he 
replied, * That every man ſhould make the caſe 
of the injured his own.” 

A man that injures another, in violation of the 

laws, not only hurts that particular citizen, but, 
through him, wounds the whole community : | 
yet, now-a-days, as long as we ourſelves remain 
unhurt, we either calmly look on, or rejoice in 
the injury done others. Thence frequently the 
offender paſſes unpuniſhed, and his impunity en- 
courages others to venture upon the like com- 
miſſion of injuring and offending the public 
peace. 
25, At a feaſt where the ſeven wiſe men 
were invited by the ambaſſador of a barbarous 
king, the ambaſſador related, that there was a 
neighbouring prince, more powerful than his 
maſter, picked quarrels with him, by making de- 
mands impoſſible to be performed ; and that, at 
that time, he deminded of his maſter to drink 
up the ſea. Solon told the I * 
„ would have him undertake it.” Why? an- 
ſwered the ambaſſador, how ſhall he come off? 
faith the wiſe man, Let that king firſt ſtop the 
e rivers that run into the ſea, which are no part 
ce of the bargain, and then he will perform it.“ 

26. When Piſiſtratus ſeized the government, 
and matters ſeemed paved out for open tyranny, 
inſomuch, that none durſt venture to oppoſe his 
proceedings, Solon, taking out his arms, laid 
them down in the porch, before the door of his 

houſe, 
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houſe, and began to cry aloud, « Ho! ye ye citi- 
6 Zens of Athens.“ Piſiſtratus, getting intelli 

zence of this behaviour, ſent to ask him, upon 
what dependance he ventured to proceed in that 
manner? Upon my old age,” returned 
OI 

e generally intimidakes men; but it ren- 

bee Solon more intrepid. Concluding that he 
could not live any long time, by the common 
courſe of nature, if nobody killed him. 

27. Obſerving, at length, that Piſiſtratus bad 
totally engroſſed and uſurped the ſupreme power, 
he ſtript himſelf of his arms, before the ſenate 
houſe, ſaying, © O my country! I have, to the 
.<© utmoſt of my power, both by my words and 
de actions aſſiſted you l“ 

Teſtifyi ſings in this manner o. that his inclina- 
tions towar upp orting the berty of that ſtate, 
were conſtantly be ſame, Upon this change of 
afaire ve, ſaile 00 Agyp „ 

When Crceſus, out of oſtentation, ſbewwed 
his great treaſures of gold to Solon, he told him, 
If another king ines that has better ſteel 

* than you, he ſhall be maſter of all this gold.” 
29. rceſus asked Solon, whether or no, he 
ever ſaw any man happier than him? © Yes,” 
replied Solon, ( Telus, the Athenian, a private 
e man, who, having ſuperintended the educa- 
tion of his children, and grand-children, died 
« happy, after he lived to ſee them maſters of a 
4 perfect inſtitution.” Crœſus then asked him, 
wha, was it he judged the next to Telus in hap- 
Pinek f, „% Cleobis and Bitus, brethften of Ar- 
0 gs,” replied Solon, „ who died poſſeſſed of 
moſt unblemiſhed characters of virtue and 


ty.” Crcœſus, by this time exaſperated, 
| _ faith, 
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faith, what, don't you admit me,'in any rank or 
degree, amidſt the number of the happy! I 
6 Teadily own,” anſwered Solon, “ that your 
** majeſty is blefſed with vaſt riches and domi- 
« nions : but then, I wont conclude y happy, 
before you have, as ſuch, ended your days.” 

30. When Crœſus, being taken priſoner by 
Cyrus, was condemned to die; he recolteRed this 
ſaying of Solon, That no man ought to be 
« deemed happy while he lived.“ Whereupon, 
he cried out three times, at the place intended 
for execution, Oh Solon! Solon! Solon! 
« great is thy wiſdom.” Which, reaching the 
ears of Cyrus, he' aſked him the reaſon of his 
calling on Solon? This demand obliged Croe- 

ſus to repeat the advice of that philoſopher, 
which had ſo great an effect upon the generous 
diſpoſition of Cyrus, that he reſtored him to his 
liberty and throne. 

31. This moſt celebrated faying is aſciibed to 
him,“ That laws were like cobwebs, where 
« the ſmall flies were tk but the Sreat 
6 broke through.” _ 

32. Being asked, why he made ns law ajainiſ} 
parricide ? + Becauſe,” replied he, I did not 


é ſuſpect that ever ſuch an atrocious crime would 


© be committed in this ſtate,” 

33. He uſed to ſay, ** We ſhould always 
« learn.” In his laſt moments, ſome friends 
who came to viſit him, fell into a diſpute, at 
which he raiſed himſelf in his bed, to liſten to 
their arguments, and, applauding the admirable 
_ reaſons one of them gave to ſupport what he 
ſaid, he died with theſe words in his mouth, ** I 
M thank _ chat I finiſh my days in this 
8 n ( man- 
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de. 8 and have not left the world without 
60 rowing this, that I have | yi now learned. py 


'P I I. T A c US the Mitylenzan 


34. They * the following ſtory, as an in- 
| credible inſtance of the clemency of Pittacus, 
one of the ſeven ſages of Greece. A certain 
blackſmith, at Cumæ, with the ſtroke of an ax, 
killed his ſon Tyrrheus on the . ſpots as he ſat in 

a barber's ſhop. The Cumæans expreſſed their 
juſt abhorrence of. this fact, inſomuch that they 
ſent the murderer bound to Pittacus, to have 
bim punifhed in any manner he thought proper: 
but the philoſopher, upon examining the matter, 
put the man at liberty, ſaying, as he diſmiſſed 
him, That pardon was better than peni- 
«© tence.” 

- Judging it more 2dviſeable to forgive than 

revenge ſuch an horrid piece of injury. 

35. He made a law, infliting upon every eri- 
minal who tranſgreſſed, from being in liquor, 
double that puniſhment annexed to the commiſ- 
ſion of the ſame crime in other circumſtances. 
The vulgar are wont to advance this condi- 
tion as an excuſe to alleviate a crime. They 
report that the reaſon hereof was the great plen- 
ty of wine in that iſland. 

36. He gave in precepts 6 Marry v with thine 
66 equal. 27 1 


..þ IA S the Prienzan. | 


37. Bias, 8 of the Gen wits men, TY 


| ſerving, 1 in a great tempeſt, at ſea, the mariners, 
who 


prey 


* 


* 
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who were very wicked and diſſolute perſons, in- 


voking the gods, ſaid, Huſh, don't let them 


«© know that you are here,” 

38. Bias being asked, by ſome impious fellow 
or other, what piety was ? remained ſilent for 
ſome time; but being asked the reaſon of his 
making no reply ? made anſwer, ©* The reaſon 
* js, becauſe you inquire about a matter that 
«© does, by no means, pertain to you.“ 5171 

39. Bias, being asked, why he carried no- 
thing out with him, when the city was taken? 
anſwered, 2 carry all that is mine about with 
ce me.? / 

This much for the ſeven wiſe men of Greece.” 


ANTIST HE NEs the Athenian, 


40. Antiſthenes, hearing the Athenians fre- 
quently boaſt, that they always lived in, and in- 
habited the identical ſpot which produced them; 


that is to ſay, that they always maintained, and 


never changed their original native country, told 
them, “ You have that good and commendable 
property in common with the oyſter and 
e cockle.” 

| 'Theſe animals never change that particular 


crevice in which they are ſpawned. 


41. He deteſted pleaſure, inſomuch that he 
was wont to ſay, I would chuſe to be de- 
© mented, ſooner than 1 would be a flave to 
* pleaſure.” 

Medicine may cure madneſs: but when hi 
ſure runs away with a man's ſenſes, it is an evil 


fearcely * 
42. He 


— 
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11426: He uſed to ſays; That it was adviſable 
** ta be concerned with | thoſe women whe 
«* would return our affectionate careſſes.'* 

Intimating, that we ought to avoid ſuch wo- 
men as proſtitute themſelves for hire, and make 
diſhoneſt pleaſures venal ; who neither breed 
| childreo, nor bear a reciprocal affection. 

43. A young man, ho was in the humour of 
marrying, conſulted; Antiſthenes, to know what 
ſort of perſon was moſt expedient for a wife. If 
you marry a beauty,” ſays the philoſopher, 
« you will but have her in common with others, 
if you take an ugly perſon, you ſball have her 
“ but as a puniſhment upon you. 
Antiſthenes judged it moſt proper to marry a 
plain agreeable woman, who, on account of her 
deformity, would not be loathſame to her huſ- 
band, nor, by reaſon of any extraordinary charms, 
ſhould: be baunted by adulterers. Ia the Greek, 
on account of the affinity between the words 
roi and ron, this layiog is .excneding, elegant 
and humouring. ' 

44. Some | perſon, ine Antiſthenes, told 
him, that he was a mongrel breed, -not born of 
parents both free Athenians, (his mother being a 
Phrygian, though his father was an Athenian,) 
& Neither was I born of parents both wreſtlers,” 
replies Antiſthenes, <* and yet I am a. wreſtler.” 
Intimating, that it does not matter ſo. much 
whence your extraction, as what your character. 
He is, in every reſpect, a free man, whom philo- 
ſophy bas rendered ſo, and he is a true Grecian 
who is bred up in the nn and inſtitutions 


of the Greeks. _ 
s 2 OE how it came nt, that be 


had 
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bad ce diſcjples? he ae + Becauſe 
rivet em away with a filver rod 

1 ing, that the re Arg of his , OE ſuch 
2 number bf ſcholars, was, becauſe he 
3 ſuch high prices. The vulgar ſet a 
7 5 timate ugon mager, than they do upon 

1 Fa 
6. Being interrogated, why he was. ſo ſevere 
Wi his ſcholars, in reprimanding and chaſtiaing 
them? <* So are the pbyſicians over the lick,” 
replies. Antiſthen 8 

Intimating, — he reprehended not the per 
ſons, but their vices, which are never cured by 
courteſies and complaiſance. 

47. He would ſay, That he had rather be 
66 A prey to Crows, than to flatterers.” 

| Crows feed only upon dead carcaſes : but flat- 
terers devour people alive. 


48. He was wont to ſay, 40 That i iron is no 
8 otherwiſe. conſumed by ruſt. than envious 


« men are waſted by their own fault.” 
Wy if no e injures i 2 — of itſelf, 


» #5 44 


« tween the r and bag.” 
| * 
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Intimating, that a ſtate can't ſtand, where 
virtue has no honour or diſtinction paid it; and 
where the wicked meet not with their deſerving 
puniſnment. 

51. Being W e for keeping company with 

wicked and diſſolute men, he ſaid, The phy- 

„ ſicians are converſant with the ſick, and yet 

c are not infected. 

Meaning, that a philoſopher converſed with 
bad men, from a view of reforming them, 

52. He ſaid, ** That it ſeemed very abſurd to 

© ſeparate the chaff from the wheat, to diſcharge 

de a coward from the army, and yet not to ex- 
< trude the envious from the ſtate.“ 

Signifying, that the envious are equally preju- 
dicial to the community, as the chaff is to the 
wheat, or the coward to the battle. | 

53. Being asked, what advantage he reaped 
from the ſtudy of philoſophy ? he made anſwer, 
* That I can converſe with, or live by, my- 
« ſelf.” | 
A A man of learning ſhall feel no tous ſolitude 

by being alone, but communes with himſelf, and 

- revolves, in his own mind, the various topics 
worthy of contemplation : whereas ſolitude is 

grie vous, burdenſome, and uſeleſs, to the un- 

learned and ignorant part of mankind. 

54. Antiſthenes, being asked, what ſort of 
learning was moſt neceſſary for man's uſe ? an- 
| ſwered, © To unlearn vice.” 

This is not done all at once, To get quit of 
vicious habits, is a taſk we ſhall find _ difficult 
to accompliſh. 

3,5. Antiſthenes, viſiting Plato, who was taken 


very ill, * upon viewing a baſon, 1 3 
a 


— 
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had vomited, © Tis ſtrange, when J ſee Plato's 
choler, that I don't ſee his pride.” 
Diogenes frequently reproved Plato of ar- 
rogancy. Thus, as Plato, in ſome equeſ- 
trian ſhow, vehemently ran out in praiſe of a 
horſe, that, by frequent meighings, gave great 
ſymptoms of his high mettle, Diogenes, turning 
round to Plato, told him, By all appearances, 
« you yourſelf would have made a very good 
« horſe.” 
_ ! Antiſthenes, i ina very formal. manner, ad- 
viſed the Athenians, to ſet their aſſes to till the 
ground; they objected, that theſe animals were 
unfit for ploughing, in regard they never had any 
practice in ſuch exerciſes. Pray, where is the 
« odds in that ?” ſaith Antiſthenes, for your 
et miniſters of ſtate never learn the art of govern- 
ce ing, any more than your aſſes that of plough- 
ing! tis ſufficient that they haye been ap- 
© pointed by you.“ 7 
lninuating, that it was much more unnac- 
countable to entruſt thoſe men with the manage 
ment of the republic, who were never taught 
the doctrines of polity, than it would have been 
to apply aſſes, inſtead of horſes, to the plough. 
57. Some perſon having told him, that ſeveral 
ſpoke well of him, he ſaith, What miſchief 
© have I done?” -— | 
Meaning, that good actions are agreeable to 
very few. | 
58. Antiſthenes, hearing a man cry up the 
happineſs of a delicate life, ſaith, Let it be the 
“fate of our enemies to live delicately.” 
Regarding delicacy, which moſt people eſteem 
as the greateſt happineſs attainable on earth, an 
infectious and peſtilential diſorder. 
Vor. II. db; 


59. An- 
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59- Antiſthenes, obſerving that a young man, 
having his image ſculptured in braſs, uſed to 
conform himſelf very much to the mein and air 
of the ſtatue, aſked him, If that i image could 
e ſpeak, what, do you think, would it principal- 
iy value itſelf upon? What, anſwered the 

youth, but upon its beauty ? And don't you 
< think ſhame,” ſays Antiſthenes, to value 
<c yourſelf upon the ſame property that an inani- 
„% mate thing would have done??? 

Meaning, that we ought to glory in the ex- 
cellencies of the mind, rather than upon a pro- 

perty common to us with a ſtatue. 

60. Antiſthenes, as he carried ſome alt 6h 
through the market, obſerving, that the people 
wondered, how a philoſopher would ſubmit to 
ſuch a dirty office, more eſpecially in ſo public a 
manner, and not order a ſervant rather to carry 
it for him, ſays, What is it you wonder at, 
4 my friends? I carry this for myſelf, not for 
„„ any body elſe.” 

Indicating, that no end denden paid to one's 
ſel is any way low or ſervile: conſequently that 
it is no way mean for a man that eats ſalt fiſh, 
to carry it himſelf. . 

61. Some perſon having, by way of reproach, 
told him, that his mother was a native of Phry- 
gia, “ Yes,” replies he, and fo is the mother 
" of the gods.“ 

Thinking it ridiculous to ch any one for 
his country, when the moſt deſpicable countries 
may poſſibly, at one time or other, produce the 
moſt happy geniuſes. 

62. He uſed to fay, * That we ſhould peti- 
& tion the gods to beſtow all earthly bleſſings 


& upon our n except fortitude . 0 
6 cauic 
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« cauſe thoſe conveniencies would, ſome time 


« or other, fall to the ſhare of ſuch as excelled 


« them in valour, ſince they would not long re- 


«© main in the poſſeſſion of the preſent proprie - 
« tors, who, on account of their cowardice, 


6 could not maintain their title to them.“ 


He judged it of ſmall import to procure riches, 
if the purchaſers cannot 1 them, and vindi- 
cate their right to them. 

63. Theſe following dogmas of Antiſthenes, 
ſeem to challenge commemoration. 

He would ſay, That virtue was attain- 
able.“ 8 
This is in contradiction to thoſe who think, 
that man is ſo conſtituted, as not to have it in * 


power to maſter the innate principles of his af- 


fections, by any mn whatever 7 


cable. 
64 Tuc autre; t vοe⁰αα TY; xh bragires : i. e. That 


| © ſuch as were endowed with virtue, were alſo 


« diſtinguiſhed with nobility.” | 
Theſe have the ſeeds whence true nobility 
ſprings. This was in oppoſition to thoſe who 


meaſure their nobility by their wealth, or the im- 


ages of their anceſtors. | 
65. That virtue was conſummate of hap- 
* pineſs, and required no other aid than Socratic 
ſtrength,” - 

Socrates was fortified with patience, as a re- 
medy againft all bad events. The imbecility of 
his perſon prevented his giving frequent ſpeci- 
mens of his valour. 

66. That virtue is a work of toil, which 


does not want the aſſiſtance of much words, 


© or many ens Za T 
ne 5 his 
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This was in oppoſition to thoſe who render 
the profefiions of law, theology, or piety, ſuch 
difficult and prolix ſtudies, and who, during the 
courſe of their whole lives, employ themfelves 
only 1 in idle controverſies and diſputations, con- 
cerning virtue. Horace — much to 
the fame e | 


| nw Yirwwem verba putas, ut 
Lucum ligna? — * FL? ; 


But if you think their wild opinion true, 
| (As heedleſs minds the vaineſt things approve) 


That words make virtue, juſt as trees a grove. 
REECH, 


- 67, 6: That 4 wiſe man "ey Rill a ſuffici- 
< ency, by reaſon, that whatever was the pro- 
e perty of others belonged alſo to him, for 
«© whom all have a friendſhip, ſince friends have 
c every thing in common.“ 

68. That obſcurity was a ſufficient com- 
< penſation for labour.” 

- Againſt the aa9: Buiras of Epicurus. There | 
are many, whoſe aim it is, to remain concealed, 
that they may live-in eaſe : but ignobility, be- 
cauſe it lies open to the contempt of every one, 
is not leſs liable to troubles, than an equivalent 
portion of the ſplendor of fame, though this ſame 
may be allowed a grievous burden. 

69. He denied, That a wiſe man was go- 
s verned by the laws and inſtitutions of men, 
“ but directed by the rule of virtue.” 

Meaning, that nothing was either to be pur- 
ſued, or avoided, ſimply, becauſe of any injunc- 


tion, ar prohibition of civil law : but becauſe 
reaſon 
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reaſon- points out the action, as agreeable either 
to the ſtandard of right or wrong, Laws don't 
preſcribe all our duties: but the rule of virtue 
teaches, in every reſpect, what is honeft, and 
what diſhoneſt. Farced. virtus i is no virtue at 
all. 
70. Some thought that it was not proper a. 
philoſopher ſhould marry, but Antiſthenes was of 
a contrary opinion, that they ſhould marry, not: 
for the ſake of pleaſure, but to beget children, 
| =— a duty they owed, to nature and their coun- 
: but then, he urged, That they ſhould 

6 match with women of the beſt natural Gif- 
« poſitions, in regard, that, from good Parents, 
5 thei© are the greateſt hopes of a good progeny.” 
A wife man's affection for his ſpouſe is not after 
tho vulgar manner; he loves judiciduſly. A man, 
whoſe affections are: directed by ent, loves 
truly and canſtantly : but — philoſopher diſ- 
cerns beſt thoſe objects _ are worthy of his 
love and-affeGions 
Adverſus eos qui uxores le jaQtant babere pro 
maria 9 44 

71. * That nething could fall out either new- 
© or unexpected to a wiſe man, becauſe that 
any thing that is poſſible may hefall man. 
He muſt be allowed to premeditate well, who 
| had never ances. accaſion to __ * I could not 
(have thaught it? | 

72. „That _ good man was an object ; 
66 worthy aſfection. 

There is no true or fincere bonds but that 
alone which virtue procures. F 

73. Thata juſt man ſhould. be eſteemed 
nn preference to a relation, 
L 8 | The: 
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The ties of virtue are more binding than thoſe 


of blood, and every good man is related to an- 
other of the ſame claſs, from the reſemblance of 


| their minds, and ſimilitude of their manners. 


Gs That great, or noble actions were 
% good; on the contrary, that baſe actions were 
, 20 
Tis a ſtoic dogma, That nothing but vir- 
tue alone, ought to be purſued, nor any thing 
© beſide vice avoided.* Mean while, poverty is, 
by the groſs of mankind, accounted a great ſcan- 
dal and reproach; and glory accompanies wealth, 
whether purchaſed by the meaſures of right or 
wrong. But the judgment of the mob is no 
leſs prepoſterous in this than in other particu- 
lars. = 1 
75. That every thing which was bad, 
% ſhould be deemed foreign.” ed 
The vulgar only approve of ſuch matters as 
they are accuſtomed with. They abhor what- 
ever is exotic, not becauſe theſe things are evil 
in themſelves, but on account they are foreign: 
yet in the eyes of a wiſe man, nothing is eſteem- 
ed foreign, but what has a neceffary connection 
with vice. Therefore the vice of drunkenneſs 
is not deteſtable only becauſe it is not the prac- 
tice of a few nations, but becauſe it is in itſelf 
baſe and ſhameful. Now a-days people judge 
of things from the uſage and cuſtoms of the coun- 
try. | rl Dn. : 
. & That prudence was the- fafeſt wall, 
<< becauſe it is neither ſacked, or betrayed.” 
There are no walls fo well fortified, but may 
be undermined by good engineers, and, if theſe 
can't ſucceed, tis not proof againſt . 
5 u 
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but the reſolutions of a wiſe man are impreg- 
nable. ö 
77. That our enemies ought to be particu- 
« larly obſerved, i in regard they are the firſt who 
« will perceive our faults.” 

For this end, therefore, they are more e 


able to us than our. friends: ſince, by them, we 
are told our errors, and, thereby, are put upon 


our metile to ay our proper means to correct 
them. 


ANACHARSIS te Seythian. 


78. An upon his arrival at Athens, 
went directly to Solon's houſe, where being ask- 


ed, by a ſervant, who he was? and what he 
wanted? defired the man to tell his maſter, that 


his name was Anacharks, that he defired to ſee 
Solon, and, if it was agreeable, to be his gueſt 


for ſome time. Solon ſent back word, that peo- 


ple were admitted as gueſts only in their own 
country; intimmating, that no Jaws of hoſpitality 
ſubſiſted between the Greeks. and Scythians. Up- 
on this meſſage from Solon, deſigned to forbid 
the ſtranger his houſe, Anacharſis immediately 


walked in, juſt as if he had received an invitation, 


telling Solon, T hat he was in his own country, 
and that it was but reaſonable they two ſhould 


ebe united to one another, by mutual offices of 


„ hoſpitality.” 
Solon was ſo delighted at the dexterity of this 


ſpeech, that he appeared the fondeſt man in the 


world to cultivate a friendſhip with one, who 
diſcovered ſuch a philoſophic turn of mind, as to 


look upon any place of the earth, as his country. 


We are all citizens of the world. 
L 4 79. Ana- 
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79. Anacharſis, returning to his own coun- 
try, attempted an innovation in the laws of the 
Seythians, with a view to conform them to the 
inſtitutes of the Greeks. For this attempt, he 
Was ſlain by his own brother, with an arrow, in 

the chace. His dying words were, I was, out 
% of regard to my learning, ſafely conducted 
% from Greece, — to my oun country, where 
I periſh out of envy.” 

80. Being aſked, by what means a man might 
beſt guard againſt "the vice of drunkenneſs, he 
made . anſwer, ** By beating. conſtantly in his 
« view, the loathſome, indecent behaviour of 
& ſuch as are. intoxicated in this manner. 

There is nothing ſo hike a madman, as a man 
in liquor: . yet he imagines all along, that bis be- 
haviour is agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules of de- 
cency and good manners. The deformity of 
this viee is beft hh by viewing others i in that 
condition. 

81. He faidy 6 That he . hw the 
« Athenians, ſeeing they condemned lying, 
< ſhould themſelves make a conſtant habit of 
0 lying openly, and with the greateſt aſſurance, 
<< in ſhops and taverns,” - 

Buyers and fellers do, for the fake of a ſmall 
matter advantage, impoſe upon'one another, to 
the utmoſt of their regarding the prac- 
tice of lying in private, baſe and ſhameful, tho 
they look upon that vice in the public market, 
2 laudable _— 7 In contracts and a- 
 greements, people | be particularly aware 
of . — then we — men — diſpoſed to 

pretend to be moſt ingenuous. 
| get Seng asked, if there were any pipes in 

Scythia ? he replied, « Not ſo much as vines. 

| | Meaning, 
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| Meaning, that dancing and all pleaſures of that 
kind, are inſtigated and fomented by wine. 

83. Being asked, whether be thought the. 
Mp or the living, moſt in number? he ſiys,- 
cc Which: condition do you account the ſailors - 
« in?“ 

Doubting whether: they ought not to be M- 
cluded in the number of the dead, who commit 
themſelves to the mercy of the winds and waves. 

84. A native of Athens looking upon him with 
an eye of contempt and envy, reproached him 
with the unpoliteneſs of his country; “ I con- 
« fels,” replied Anacharſis, That my coun- 
« try is a ſhame” to me: but thou art a ſhame - 
to thy country.“ 

He muſt unqueſtionably have hows a very” 
blameleſs man, to whom they could object 
nought elſe, beſides the barbarity of his country. 
As much as it enhanced the character of a bar- 
barian to become maſter of the polite and liberal 
arts and ſciences of the Greeks, fo far was it be- 
neath a Grecian to degenerate to the manners of 
barbarians. 

85. He would ſay, That the exchange was 
* authorized, as a theatre for mutual frauds and 
% jmpoſitions. 

Animadverting on the practices of the trading 
part of mankind, who aggregate profits, without 
regard to juſtice or equity. 

86. Being once reproached with the name 8 
barbarian, he replies, Anacharſis, ſure enough, 
&« is a barbarian among the Athenians, and ſo 
« ſure are the Athenians barbarians among the 
0 Scythians.” 

The Greeks, but more eſpecially, the Atheni- 
ans, by — that the liberal arts and political 

L 5 laws 
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laws flouriſhed chiefly amongſt them, branded 
other nations with the name of barbarians, not- 
withſtanding barbariſm is, in reality, no more 
than whatever is foreign, or unuſual. Sometime 
afterwards, when Greece degenerated to the ut- 
moſt ſtate of barbarity, this piece of arrogant af- 
fectation became peculiar to ſome of the It talians, 
who regarded and denominated all other nations 

barbarians. 5 5 

87. Anacharſis having a very plain woman for 

his wife, a certain perſon, who ſaw her at a 
feaſt, told him, Methinks, Anacharſis, you have 
got an exceeding ordinary perſon for a * 
«< am almoſt of the ſame opinion myſelf,” 
plies he, but, come, boy, pour me out "Tit 
per, that I may make her handſome.“ 
Indicating, that wine impaired the delicacy of 
a man 's natural taſte and judgment. 


 MYSON. 


88. We are at 4 loſs as to the country of My- 
ſon ; however, he is reported to have been a 
man-hater, and not very different from the man- 
ners of Timon, the Athenian. Some perſon 
who met him taking a ſolitary walk, yet Taugh- 

ing all the way as he went along, aſked him, — 
come you to laugh, being alone? Tis for that 
« J laugh, replied be. 

* thit folitude was moſt agreeable to 

him. | : 


4 N A XAGO RA 5, the Clazomenian 


89. There was one told en when 
carne of banifhment was pronounced upon 
7 
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him, by the Athenians, Anaxagoras, you will 
ſoon be deprived. of the Athenians. ** Nay,” 
replies he, the Athenians ſhall ſoon be de- 
« prived of me. 

Meaning, that the Athenians had more reaſon 
to lament the loſs of Anaxagoras, than he had to 
regret the want of them. Such as are inſtru- 
mental in the baniſhment of great. and illuſtrious 
men, injure the ſtate more than they do the. ba- 
niſhed. 

90. When, in exile, he received intelligence 
of the death of his ſons, he very calmly ſaid, «+ I 
knew full well, that ſuch as were of my ea 
«© getting would be mortal.” 

91. The Athenians, without giving him any 
notice of. their proceedings, had him capitally 
condemned. Soon after, being told that the 
Athenians had pronounced ſentence of death up- 
on him, he, without the leaſt emotion, made an- 
ſwer, And nature has long before pronounced 
« the ſame ſentence upon them. 6 

Intimating, that the Athenians were as ſurely 
appointed for death as he, that had been already 
condemned. The manner allotted for mankind 
to dye in. is various: but the — " 
dying is the fate of all. 

92. Anaxagoras, hearing a certain perſon re- 
gret much, that it. muſt be his fate to dye among 
ſtrangers, far remote from his own country, 
told him, Nay, never mind that, for the de- 
* ſcent to the dead is all the ſame, take your. 
4 rout from what quarter of the world yous. 
will.“ 

93. Anaxagoras is reported to have been the 
tutor of Pericles, to whom, in the adminiſtra-- 
tion of public affairs, he was of the utmoſt con- 

LS - ſequence ; 
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fequence: but, being turned old and decrepid, 
Pericles negkecbed taking proper care of him, 
whereupon he made a reſolution to famiſh him- 
ſelf to death. The report of this reſolution no 

ſooner reached the ears of Pericles, than he in- 
ſtantly went to ſee him, ufing all the arguments 
and intreaties in his power, to diſſuade him from 
ſuch a fatal determination, not lamenting the 
philofopher's. fate fo much as his own. But 
Anaxagoras, now at the point of death, uncover- 
ing his face, ſays, Ah, Pericles |! thoſe that 
% have occaſion for lamps, ſupply them with 
46 oyl. * | | 
_ Upbraiding Pericles with the negle& of a 
friend, from whom he might receive ſuch a vaſt 
advantage. Thoſe that burn lamps, muſt ſupply 
them with oyl: but, like this great counſellor, 
they extinguiſh when neglected. | 

94. Anaxagoras, having left his patrimony, 
and travelled abroad into foreign countries, at 
his return home, found His houfe ruined, his 
lands laid waſte, and his whole eſtate in confu- 
fion, upon which, be fays, I thefe had not 
« perithed, then 1 ſhould have periſhed.” 

Intimating, that it was his misfortunes which 
drove him to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; if his af- 
fairs were in a good condition, then he ſhould 
have remained at home. Thus, very often, cir- 
eumftances that have a bad aſpect, turn out, in 
the event, to be of the greateſt ' ſervice to us, 
and that which we account our ruin, frequently 
happens to be the making of us. 


V 


sTILPO the Megarian.” 


95. Stilpo had a daughter that was 1015 mous, 
on account of her lewd and ſenſual habit of life. 
A certain man once told Stilpo, that this daughter 
was a perfect diſgrace to him, Not any more, 
replies he, than I am a diſgrace to her.“ 

Meaning, that no body was diſcredited by the 
actions of another : but that every perſon ſhould 
| be judged of by his own life and converſation. 
This woman was not a jot the more honeſt on 
account of her father's character and reputation 
in the world, unlefs ſhe inherited his virtues. 

96. Neptune, appearing to Stilpo in a dream, 
ſeemed very much diſpleaſed with him, for not 
ſacrificing a hecatomb to him, according to cuſ- 
tom. - But the philoſopher imagined himſelf fo 
far from being diſturbed at this uncommon viſt- 
on, that he anſwered the god thus; ** What doſt 
„thou mean, Neptune, to come here, com- 
e plaining like a boy, becauſe I have not bor- 

„% rowed money of my neighbours, to ſtink the 
© town with the ſmell of roaft meat] have not 
« 1, notwithſtanding the moderate allowance of 
„ my family, ſacrificed ſome water to thee ?” 
Neptune ſeemed to ſmile at this, and to ſtretch 
out his right band, faying, * Well, honeſt Stil- 
po, I ſhall, upon your account, ſupply the city 
*: of Megara with plenty of good water here- 
after.“ This, they tell us, actually happened. 
He was a perfect maſter in all the quirks 
and quibbles of logic, but had the misfortune not. 
to be very prudent in the uſe of it upon the fol- 


lowing occaſion, Hearing a certain man talk of 
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the ſtatue of Minerva done by Phidias, be aſked 
him, If the Minerva of Jove was a goddeſs ?” 
that being granted him, he ſays, © But the Mi- 
4 nerva of Jove is not the Minerva of Phidias.” 
That being admitted alſo, he then concluded, 
«© That the Minerva of Phidias was no god- 
« defs.” Soom after he was tryed by the Areo- 
pagites for this argument, and convicted of im- 
piety. He attempted to clear himſelf, by pre- 
tending, that he only argued, that ſhe was not a 
god: for ge, with the Athenians is the common 
gender. However, notwithſtanding this defence, 
he was ordered into baniſnment. Theodorus, 
ſirnamed the. atheiſt, upon this occaſion, ſaid, 
* How, in the name of fortune, did: Stilpo come. 
© to know all this, without he took up Miner- 
'© ya's peticoats, and viewed thoſe parts that dif- 
© tinguiſh the ſexes ?* NE | 
98. Being aſked by Crates, if the gods regard- 
ed human prayers and adorations ? Pool,“ 
ſaid he, don't ask me that upon the ſtreet. 
«Talk to me upon that in private.” . | 
Inſinuating, that either there were no ſuch 
beings as gods, or that they did not mind human 
affairs ; yet intimating that it was not expedient 
to preach ſuch doctrines to the multitude, who 
muſt de neccſſarily reſtrained by the ſear of a. 
_ deity. it þ = 125 | 
* There was one told Stilpo, as the people 
crouded round to fee him, Stilpo, all the town 
come wondering about you, as if it were to ſee 
ſome ſtrange beaſt. No, ſaid he, “it is to 
«© fee a man which Diogenes ſought with his. 
« lanthorn at noon-day.” 5 
Nobody is curious to fee an ordinary man: 
but multitudes flocked to ſee the philoſopber,. not 
ad regarding 
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regarding him, as any common, or ordinary man, 
but as a true man, ſuch as Diogenes looked out 
for: and, indeed, ſuch à ſigbt as this, it muſt be 
owned, is a very rare one. Yet we are to take 
notice, that, by the bye, he checked the intru- 
der's inſolence, by putting him in mind, that he 
was not a man, nor worth crowding togerher to 
ſee him. 


MEN EDEMUS the Freiin 


100. Aas "EPR? bein hed: if a wiſe man 
ſhould marry ? faid, o you take me for a 
« wiſe man?? To be Pi replies the other, I 
do; „ Well, ſaid be, you ſee that I have 
e married.” | 

*T were needleſs to doubt that he did not think 
this condition the moſt eligible, or elſe he had ne- 
ver entered upon it. | 

101. Menedemus, hearing a man ſay, that it 
were the greateſt degree of happineſs to enjoy 
every thing a man wiſhed for, faid, ** Nay it 
«© were much happier, did a man wiſh for no- 
thing, but what he ought to with for.” 


P L A T O the Athenian. : 


102, A young man, who was ſeverely repre- 
hended by Plato, for playing at dice, ſaid, Why 
do you reprove me fo ſharply, for ſuch a ſmall 
matter as this is? ** but cuſtom is no ſuch ſmall 
©« matter,” replied Plato. 

This would Demea inſinuate in the Adelphi of 
Terence; Mitto rem: conſuetudinem ipſorum. 
i. e. I ſay not a word of what money the young 
GENET ſquander, I never mind that: I am 

only 
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| oply grieved at their, habit of. life, and the de- 
pravity of their manners. 
103. Plato, being asked, if there ſhould be a 
monument erected to his memory, in like man- 
ner as his predeceſſors had? anſwered, Firſt 
let me gin a name, then I ſhall have monu- 
e ments in abundance.” 

He judged that the moſt laſting memorial of 
a man, which is erected in the minds of poſteri- 
ty, and the moſt propagated, which is communi- 
cated to them by his writings. 
104. Plata, finding himſelf agitated by a vio- 
lent indignation. againſt. one of his ſlaves, told 
Xenocrates, who came in accidentally, as he was 
going to correct the offender, ©* Here, friend, 
«© do me the favour to prone this boy, for 1 
«« find, myſelf in a paſſion,” | 

The philoſopher, perceiving that his rage ſur- 
mounted | his reaſon, was afraid to truſt Firafale | 
the correction of his ſervant, leſt he ſhould ex- 
- ceed the moderate bounds of juſtice and diſcre- 
tion: yet the vulgar puniſh only when they are 
enraged. 
+. BOS At another time, he W 0070 one of 
Eis ſervants, ſayings « Were I not angry, I 
„ would have horſe-whipped thee.** - 
Nothing ought to be done while one is in a 
diu; 
106. Having once e mounted upon deck, 
he ſoon alighted, ſaying, . I dread (i imzdopis 


s) being captivated by equeſtrian ſtate,” 


An horfe is a proud animal, and riding has 
ſomewhat magnifies in it, unbecoming 2 * 
er 
ON: He was wont to adviſe ſuch as were given 


to drink, To take a view of themſelves in a 
looking 
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„ looking-glaſs, that by the fight of themſelves 
in ſuch deformity, they would abſtain from 
te the practice of it.“ 

108. Plato, once ſeeing a young ſpendthrift 
eating bread and water in the door of an inn, 
where he had ſquandered away a confiderable 
eſtate, ſaid to him, Young man, had you 
e dined but moderately, you needed not * 
„ {upped fo poorly.” 

109. Plato was enamoured of a young man, 
whofe name was Stella, that ſtudied aſtronomy, 
and went often, on clear nights, out to view the 
ſtars. Whereupon he would frequently wiſh 
himſelf heaven, That be might look upon 
« Stella with a thouſand eyes.” 

110, He was wont to ſay of his — 

crates, That he was like the a 
% ley-pots, painted, on the outfide, with apes, 
« owls, and fatyrs : but within full of precious 
% drags”: : 
111. He adviſed Dion, who, anda 
his graceful perſon, and the renown of his ex- 
ploits, was in high eſteem of every one, That 
he would dread, and carefully avoid inſolence, 
„ whoſe conſtant attendant was ſolitude.” 

Their very friends forſake ſuch, as, upon their 
advancement into a high ſphere of n. demean 
themſelves inſolently. 

112. If he happened in any company, that 
behaved in an indecent or irregular manner, he 
would inſtantly depart, ſaying, Did Lever diſ- 
< cover ſuch behaviour) 

There is none who perceives a- right his own 
faults or blemiſnes: becauſe every man is partial 
to, and a Hatterer of, himſelf ; fo that it is by the 

behaviour 


— 
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behaviour of others, that we are beſt able to 
learn whatever is right or wrong. 

113. He uſed to inculcate this precept, «© That 
« we ſhould not exerciſe our body, without the 
joint aſſiſtance of our mind: nor exerciſe our 
&. mind, without the help of our body; and that 
© we ought to be equally careful o both: that 
<< one of thoſe habits belonged properly to ath- 
« letics ; and the other was the E of the 
& fluttiſh and diſingenuous. 

114. The Cyreneans deſired Plato to ſettle 
their ſtate for them, and to write a body of laws, 
by which they might be governed. But the phi- 
loſopher excuſed himſelf, ſaying, That it 
* would be a matter of great difficulty to com- 
4“ poſe: laws, for ſuch as were in their happy 
& circumſtances.” 

Indicating, that they would not readily con- 
form to any ſalutary rules or. precepts laid down 
for them, who, intoxicated by the ſucceſs of their 
affairs, looked "upon. themſelves as a happy 

ople. 

4 5. He told Antiſthenes, who was theo too 
tedious and explicit in diſcourſing, Don't you 

know that the hearer, and not the ſpeaker, is 
«© the proper judge of the meaſure 1 propor- 
tion of a diſcourſe.”* _ 

116. He would ſay, cc That, upon the death 
« of our friends, we ought to be particularly 
«6 quiet and eaſy, partly, becauſe it cannot yet 
6 appear altogether evident, whether it happen- 
5 ed for the better or the worle, and, * be- 
6 cauſe ſorrow wont avail us 

We ſhall ceaſe to grieve, whenever we reflect 


N et what has happened. 
xkENxOcRA ES 
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XENOCRATES the Chalcedonian. 


117. Xenocrates, having received a huge ſum of 
money, in a preſent, from Alexander the Great, 
accepted only of three pounds, defiring the bear- 

ers To carry it back to the king, becauſe his 
« majeſty had more occaſion for it himſelf, who 
« was obliged to maintain more. 

118. A ſparrow that was cloſely. purſued by a 
hawk, darted for ſhelter into the boſom of Xe- 
nocrates, who, hugging and ſtroaking the poor 


creature, diſmiſſed it, ſaying, ** That he would 


«© not betray the innocent ſuppliant.?? 
119. Xenocrates, at a noiſy feaſt, while all 


the company kept ranting and roaring. over their 


cups, was the only. perſon preſent who was ob- 


| ſerved to remain ſilent ; being asked the reaſon, 


why he did not ſpeak along with the company ? 
«© Becaule,”” replies he, I have frequently re- 
o pented to have ſpoke, but never repented be- 
« ing ſilent . 134117 | 
120. Alexander, at another time, ſent him a 
ſpecial embaſſy, with a gratuity of ſome talents : 
but the philoſopher, having uſhered the ambaſla- 
dors into the academy, invited them to ſupper, 
which, conſiſting of his ordinary fare was both 
ſimple and fparing. When, next day, the meſ- 
ſengers asked, if he was at leiſure to tell, and 
take charge of, his money? he told them, Do 
you imagine, by laſt night's entertainment, 
«© that I ſtand in need of much money? ? 
Here we have a heathen philoſopher rejecting 
a vaſt ſum of money, ſent him in a preſent, by 
the richeſt and moſt generous prince on earth; 


and 


| 

j 
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and now they arrogate to themſelves the cha- 
rater of ſanity, who, profeſſing extreme po- 
verty, inſomuch, that they dread touching . a ſpill 


of money, as if it were viperous, by the blackeſt 
arts, craft, and impoſture, hunt after, and mo- 


| erg the rags: of _ rich and un: 


ABRCESILAUS. 


125, There was an Exits batted, chat 
tho' many of the other philoſophers turned Epi- 
cureans, there was never an Epicurean who | 
turned to any other fect. I hat is very eaſily 
„% accounted for,“ replied Arceſilaus, „ becauſe 
„ cocks may turn Auge but _— * ne- 
<< ver be made cocks. 

Meaning, that we are naturally more e prone 
to pleaſure than we are to virtue. 

122. He uſed to ſay, That, as there be ma- 
<< ny difeafes in a place where there are many 
4 —— ſo there are many vices in that 
* Bien Whers there os _— laws.” Watt 


B I 0 N, the BoryShenite 


123. Bion being aſked, what man nice muſt 
be the moſt anxious and uneaſy:? anſwered, 


„ He whoſe ambition prompts him to 5 in 


t the greateſt atchievements. 

He muſt be tormented with a. ns. cares, 
and apprehenſions, who aims at arduous matters, 
and, having obtained his aim, is equally torment- 


ed mou fear he ſhould loſe it. i 
| | 124. He 
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124: He was wont to ſay, © That beauty 


„ was a poſſeſſion, not our own.” | 
Meaning, that it was not in the hand of man, 


on account he could neither acquire nor retain 
it. The poſſeſſions of the mind are wane may 


be truly called our own.  - 

125. He uſed to ſay, 6 That riches were the 
«© finews of actions, becauſe without them no- 
e thing could be done.“ 

126. He ſaid to one, who riotouſly fold, and 
waſted, all his lands, The earth frallowed 
C Amphiataus, and thou haſt ſwallowed the 
_ —_— ox 

He was wont to ſay, „ That it was a 
6c 4 misfortune not to be able to bear miſ- 
“ fortunes.” 

Without being acquainted with hardſhips and 
cilpppointients; we can have no true reliſh of 
life. - 

128, He would ſay, That it is more deſire- 
e able to diſtribute the fruits of our own induſ- 
e try to others, than to reap the benefit of other 
« people's induſtry E 

He deemed it a happier condition, and more 
fortunate fate, to be giving than receiving. 

129. He would ſay, "That the read to hell 
«© as eaſy, becauſe n went thither with 
6 their eyes ſhut.” 

130. In atteſting the ET a of Alcibiades, 
he taxed him mou ; Alcibiades,” faith he, 
ehen a youth, allured the huſbands from their 
“ wives, and when he became a man, he ran 
„ away with the wives from their huſbands.“ 

131. While rhetoric was the ſcience moſtly 
in vogue among the Athenians, Bion came to 
Rhodes, where he made profeſſion of, and taught 

philoſophy: 
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philoſophy : for which being reprehended, he 
made anſwer, ** Seeing I imported wheat, would 
„ you have me vend barley?” 3 
7 it prepoſterous to require a commo- 
dity of him, worſe in quality, or different from 
that which he carried along with him. Philoſo- 
phy, like wheat, is men's meat, but barley is the 
food of horſes. Infinuating, at the ſame time, 


that a philoſopher diſcourſed, whereas an orator, 


comparatively ſpeaking, may be ſaid to neigh. 
132. The poets report, . that the puniſhment 
inflicted in hell upon the daughters of Danaus, 
is as follows ; they are condemned to keep filling 
a veſſel, pierced, or holed, at the bottom and 
ſides, with water, which they draw in ſieves, 
Bion reprehended the judgment or nicety of this 
ſentence, as not anſwerable to the intention, in 
point of ſeverity, << For,” faith he, their pu- 
e niſhment would be more afflicting, were they 
„ made to carry the water in found, tight, veſ- 
6 ſels, for then they would go the more 


* loaded.” 


133. A talkative, noiſy fellow came once, ina 

great hurry and clutter, to Bion, craving his aſ- 
ſiſtance in ſome affair of importance, that, he 
ſaid, lay upon his hand. Indeed, friend, re- 
plies Bion, you could command my aid much 
< more readily, if, inſtead of coming your ſelf, 
<« you had ſent any body elſe to ſollicit for 
« you.“ | 5 We 

134. Bion, happening to be at ſea, with a 
crew of notorious villains, fell in among pirates. 
Whereupon his crew cryed-out, viva voce, alas 


we are utterly undone, if they come to know 
who we are. And I am undone,” faith Bion, 


ce if they don't come to know who I am,” 5 
| | To 
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. known, is the protection of good men. 
. He ſaid, That arrogancy was the 
6 chief obſtacle to proficiency.” 

He is incapable of being taught, who chuſes 
rather to be thought learned, than, in reality, to 
be 7 

136. He once told a ſordid rich miſer, «© You 


«© don*t poſſeſs your wealth, but tis your wealth 7 


« poſſeſſes you. 

137. He would ſay, ce That young men 
« ſhould excell in fortitude, and old men in pru- 
„„ dence.” © 


Experience may have taught old age wiſdom, 


138. He was wont to ſay, © That prudence 
&© ſo far excelled all other virtues, as viſion did 
ee the other ſenſes.” 

As without the eyes, which Shad the 
whole body, there can be no viſion, in like man- 
ner, there can be no virtue without prudence. 


How can a man be juſt enough to render unto 
every one his due, unleſs prudence teaches him, 


that this is a duty incumbent upon him ? 

139. He gave in precept, Not to reproach 
* a man for being old, ſince age is a period we 
6e all deſire to arrive at“. 

Tis ridiculous to revile a perſon, for what we 
all wiſh to be our fate. 


140. He was wont to ſay, ** That im viety 


c was a bad companion for confidence,” adding 
this verſe of En 


Nader yotg ddga xf gf auc Yropuds Tis 5. 
The fierceſt man it makes an abject ſlave.” 
He 
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He concluded that there could be no liberty 
in the company of a bad canſcience, and | ng 2 
man could not talk with freedom, who lay 
charged with the crime of impiety; and finally, 
that be could not enjoy a proper tranquillity 0 
mind, who was under N of being of- 
fenſive to the gods. 

141. He ſaid, That, let our friends be 
©. what they Would, we ought ſtill to retain our 
„ former familiarity with them, and regard 

© them as our friends, leſt we ſhould ſeem, in 
C room of them, to have commenced a friend- 
6 ſhip v ith bad 2 or to baue e good 
<< men.“ 


LACY ES, the Cyrenæan. 


142. Lacydes, being ſent for by king Attalus, 
returned this anſwer; Images ſhould be view- 
& ed at adiſtance.” 

Inſinuating, that a cloſe and conſtant familia- 
rity” with any perſon, oftentimes leſſens our ad- 
miration of his virtues. J 


CARNEADES. 


143. It is reported, that though Carneades 
was a man of a very rough and ſonorous voice, 
he ſeldom or never, .in diſcourſe, obſerved any 
- meaſure, or proper elevation of ſound. The 
principal of the academy ſent him word once, 
not to ſpeak ſo loud as he did, to which Carne- 
| ades anſwered, © Let him fad me a ſtandard to 
<< regulate my voice by.” - He has got an au- 
© ditory for his ſtandard, returned the * 


very politely. = 


The 
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The elevation of the voice is to be adapted to 
the number of the auditory. | 

144. Carneades would ſay, ** That the ſons 
« of princes, and great men, never learned any 
« exerciſe a- right, except riding; becauſe a 
+ horſe, not minding who mounts him, 4 0, 

e prince or plebeian, throws off his back, with- 

“out reſpect of perſons, any not Kilful enough 
«© to manage him.“ 


ARISTOTLE, the Stagirite, 


145. Ariſtotle, being asked, what vai 
people reaped by lying: replied, «© The advan- 
« tage of not gaining credit, when they ſpeak 
« the truth. 

146. Being once reproved for giving charity | 
to a vile wretch, labouring then under. great mi- 
ſeries, he made anſwer, ny gave it to the man, 
ce not to his manners. 

A good man ſuccours the wicked in diſtreſs, 
This office is the conſequence of a ſympathy, if 
not due to their merits, that is due, at leaſt, to 
human nature. Beſides, a bad man may mend, 

and become a good member of ſociety. 

147. He would frequently ſay to his difeiphen | 
and friends, in the courſe of his lectures, That 
as the eye received the viſual ray from the 
ce ambient air, in like manner was the mind 

e enlightened by the liberal ſciences.” | 

Meaning, that the animal, or mental powers 
of youth are not only opened, and illuminated, 
by the ſtudy of mathematical learning, but alſo 
rendered more acute and diſcerning, to compre- 
hend the myſteries of philoſophy. 

Vor. II. M 148. He 
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1748. He would ſay, That the roots of eru- 
66 dition were bitter, but the fruit fweet and 
d pleaſant.” 

1149. Being afked, what it was that (on de- 
ae and turned old? R favour,“ r e- 
Pied . | 

Intimating, that we are moſt tenaciouſly 
minidful of an injury done us: but foon forget a 
benefit received. 

| 150. Being asked, what hope was 7! he made 
anſwer, ** The dreams of a waking man.” 

People promiſe themſelves variety of vain and | 
idle —— by building caſtles in the air, 
which are no more than the produce of hope. 
. * to the like purpoſe, 


- An qu amant, ſibi ſomnia fingunt? 


18 


0d Bea 'n! may lovers what they wiſh be- 


lieve; 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams de- 
.ceive! — DRYDEN, 


C1 — . He would ſay, ** That there were three 
4e properties neceſſarily requiſite to the attain- 
© ment of wiſdom, which were nature, learn- 
| ce ing, and practice. | 
In vain do people labour againſt the grain. 
Wiſdom is attainable only by the learned, and 
exerciſe gives erudition the finiſhing ſtroke. 
| 152. Being aſked, in what manner the learned 
1 differed from the ignorant he made anſwer, 
4 Juſt as the living differ from the dead.” 
Meaning, that an illiterate man is, in reality, 
more of a Ratue than a man. 


28 
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Ariſtotle was wont to ſay, That beau- 
all 15 whs the moſt effeEtual letter of recymittient” 
40 dati 1?” : 9150 
Some authors aſetibe this Giving to Dio Es 
1 attribute the following to Aab; x * Beau- 
« ty, being a gratuity of nature, is a gift.“ So- 
crates: would term beauty, A ſhort-lived ty- 
« ranny.“ Plato called it, A rerogative of 
te nattre, that falls to the ſhare of few. *THeo- 
phriiſtus uſed to ſtile it,“ A ſilent fraud; ” be- 
cauſe it is capable of perſuading without words. 


T heveritus named it, The ivory miſchief,” 


on account that it often is the occaſion! of many 
injuries and inconveniencies, though it is agree- 
able to behold. Carneades calls i it, (adoguP3gnror 
Basis) et An empire without an army.“ Be- 
cauſe that beautiful perſons may obtain their de- 


_ without uſinglany violence. 


Ariſtotle, hearing a man boaſt, that he 
bite f'was a native of a very famous and mighty 
city; told him, That does not fo much mat- 

ter; the queſtion is, whether or no, ycu are 


& . of ſuch a city?ꝰꝰ 
4 eing deſired to define a friend, he ſaid, 


70 1 was one mind in two bodies.“ 


156. He would ſay, That ſome men were 


cc ſo ſparing, as if they were to live here for ever, 


„ while others were ſo prodigal, as if they were 
te to die inſtantly.” „ 
157. Ariſtotle was aſked, why we likedlbetter 
the ' converſation of the fair, and could bear it 
* than that of others? That,” atiſwered - 
he “ ſhould be the query of a blind man.“ 
A blind man is no more ſenſible of a beautiful 


perſon, than he is of the beauty of colours. 
M 2 158. An 
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158. An inſipid coxcomb, having made a 
whole afternoon's viſit to Ariſtotle, after an im- 
pertinent, tedious diſcourſe, would bring himſelf 
off by this flouriſh ; Sir, ſays he, I would not 
leave you ſo ſoon, but that I am afraid I may be 
troubleſome. *©* No, no,” fays Ariſtotle, ** not 
4 jn the leaſt, for I have not ſo much as thought 
c of you, ever ſince you came in. 
159. Ariftotle, being aſked, in what manner 
ve ought to treat our friends? replied, ©* Juſt as 
« we would deſire to be treated by them.“ 

- 160. He uſed to ſay, That learning was 
-« the moſt neceſſary proviſion laid up for old 
c ape, becauſe every thing elſe either forſakes, 
4 or turns tireſome, and loathing, to old age.“ 

161. He had this frequently in his mouth, 
:@ pn, 83d; p. 

Meaning, that there were many nominal 
friends, but few, or none, real. | 

162. He would ſay, ** That no man ſhould 
either ſpeak in praiſe, or in prejudice, of him- 
© ſelf, as the former denoted a vain man, and the 
cc other a madman.” | 

163. He adviſed us, To contemplate plea- 
cc ſyres as they depart, not as they come.” That 
is, to view them from behind, not from before: 
by reaſon they come alluring us with, a painted 
outſide, but, being gone, leave troubles and peni- 
tence behind them. N 

164. He would ſay, That a king ought to 
te be the general of the war, the judge of civil 
4 differences, the father of the diſtreſſed, and 
« the maſter of divine ceremonies,” 


THE O- 
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| THEOPHRAS Tus, the Kolian.. 


165. Theophraſtus was wont to ſay, That 
te it was better truſting to an unbridled horſe, 
ee than to an unguarded tongue“, | 

166. He told a man, who fat ſilent at a feaſt, 
6“ If you be a fool, you act the part of a wiſe 
«© man; and if you be a wiſe man, you play the 
« part of a fool.” 78 1 | 


It is no inconſiderable piece of prudence for 
people to conceal their folly, by holding their 
tongue. 1 8 no | 

167. He had the following ſaying moſt com- 
monly in his mouth. No expence is more 
« precious than that of time.” e 

This is the only waſte that is irrecoverable. 
Notwithſtanding the vulgar have nothing that 
lies ſo heavily upon their hands, nor any thing 
they make ſo light of, as their time. 5 

168. He would ſay, That the conſtant man 
“ is not a child of nature, becauſe every thing 
t ſhe begets is ſubject to change.” | 


DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 


169, Demetrius Phalereus, being told that the 
Athenians had demoliſhed all the ſtatues they 
had erected in honour of him, replied, ** But 
„ they have not demoliſhed thoſe vertues, on 
„ whoſe account they erected them.” 

170. Ariſtophanes, in a comedy, repreſents 
Plutus, the deity of riches, blind. Whereupon 
Demetrius ſaid, ** That riches was not blind 

5 M 3 alone, 
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<* alone, but that fortune, the leader of riches, 
vas blind alſo; ſo that the common proverb, 
„the blind leading the blind; might berily ap- 
<« plied to them.“ 
Fortune very often beſtows her gifts liberally 
upon the moſt undeſerying. 

171. He admoniſhed the youth, 60 As they 
<< reverenced ::their parents at home, and thoſe 

+ they met with in the way, to reyere themſelves 
« in ſolitude,“ Hatt 

Shame is the moſt effectual means to doter 
tender age from acts of turpitude, and will be a 
ſure prevention, if it is ſo eftabliſhed, as that they 
continue to pay a due reſpect to themſelves, _ 
172. He uſed to days 5 'Thatitrve ſtiends are 
<6 ont 39 vißt us in our proſperity, only when 
ce invited: but that, ia adverſity, they wit with- 
„gut an invitation.“ 

Common practice, in this reſpeßt, Never 
Points out our true friends to 88. 


| CRATES, the Thehan cynie : 


I 73. Dune would "a « That a Shiloſopber 
« did not ſtand in need of any thing. From 
this perſuaſion he ladged his money iin the bands 
of proper truſtees, with this pofitive charge, 
That iſ his children proved fools, ko let them 
. haye;jt.; but if they turn d out pbulsſaphers, 
it might be. given! to the per. 
» This js not to be underſtood, as if philoſophers 
were to live upon the git, like cameleons, but it 
- preaches temperance and good government ; 
that nature contents itſelf with little, and that the 


endowments of the mind are much abeve the 
£00 8 
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goods of fortune, and a poor philoſopher much 
more valuable than a wealthy idiot. ; 

Others ſay, that he threw his wealth, into the 
ſea, ſay ing, « I'll drown you, leſt you drown 
cc me.“ | 

174. Crates, ſupplicating the head of the col- 
lege, for ſome favour or other, fell down before 
him, right upon his backſide, inſtead of proftrat-' 
ing himſelf upon his knees, as ſuppliants are wont 
to do: but obſerving that the principal was of- 
fended at ſuch an indecent carriage, he ſays, 
« What? are not theſe parts your own, equally 


well as your knees are? 


Animadverting on the ſuperſtition of the vul- 

gar, who devote certain members to certain pur 
poles. 
175. He was wont to affirm, © That, as there 
© was no pomegranate without a rotten ſeed, in 
& like manner, there was no man without ſome 
“particular foible.“ 

175. Alexander aſked him, i he ſhould not 
like to ſee his native city rebuilt ? * For what?“ 
replied Crates, If it was rebuilt, another Alex- 
„ ander would perhaps demoliſh 1 it.“ 


EPICTE TUS 


3 76. As the wolf,“ faith Epictetus, has 
«6 —_ reſemblance of the dog, the. er 
te bears a reſemblance of the friend.. 

177. He was wont to reduce all philoſoph y 
into theſe two words, avixs Kas anixpy i. e. ſu 
t tain, and abſtain.” 

Firſt he adviſes, that we ſhould weather pati- 


ently, all thoſe misfortunes which we hoppers i in 
M 4 the 
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the courſe of life, to encounter with. Laſtly, 
that we ſhould abſtain from pleaſures, and obſerve 
a due government and temperance, that ſo we 
may be enabled to ſuſtain adverſity, and to re- 
main uneorrupted in proſperity. | 

178. He uſed to ſay, ** That one of the vul- 
„gar, in any misfortune that happens to him, 


| *© blames others; that a novice in philoſophy 


„ blames himſelf; but that a philoſopher blames 
<< neither the one, or the other.“ 


METRO CLEsò. 


179. Metrocles was wont to ſay, That other 

« matters, ſuch as proviſions, lodgings, and 
* cloaths, might be had for money: but that 
„ the liberal ſciences were the purchaſe of 
time.“ i W 


Hl PPARCHI A, the ſiſter of Metrocles. 


180. Hipparchia was fo in love with Crates, 
that, in the preſence of her father and mother, 


| ſhe threatened to lay violent hands upon her own 


life, if ſhe was not married to the philoſopher, 
When neither the influence of her parents, or the 
perſuaſions of her lover, could alter her reſolution, 
Crates ſtarted up, and, pulling off. his mantle, 
preſented himſelf naked before her, crooked and 


deformed, as he was, by a large hunch, or pro- 


digious ſwelling, upon his back, addrefling the 
love-ſick young lady in the following terms. 
4% Now, faith he, that there may be no im- 
4 poſition in the caſe, here is the bridegroom for 


« you ; and then, throwing down his ſtaff and 


budget, 
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budget, before her, ſays, And theſe things 


are all your dowry 3 there they be; think 


ec upon the matter, for I ſhall never have a wife 

te that will not agree with the ſame terms.“ 
The young lady having complied with theſe 
conditions, he inſtantly ſpread his mantle along 
the ground, and lay with her, in the preſence of 
her parents, and thus the Cynic marriage was 
conſumm ate. 1 


ZE NO, the Cyprian. 


181. Zeno is reported to have conſulted the 


oracle, in order to learn, by what meaſures he 
might direct his life, ſo as to turn it to the beſt 


account. The god made anſwer, Ei ovyxpwriforro 


Tok; veg. i, e. Let him get the colour of the 


ce dead.” The philoſopher, interpreting this 
reſponſe, as if it admoniſhed him to read the an- 
cients, betook himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
Tis reported, that Zeno was naturally of a ſwar- 


thy complexion, but ſtudy and a ſpare diet would 


ſoon make him pale. 


182. Zeno, being formerly a merchant, was 
ſhipwrecked nigh Pireus, on board a veſſel laden 
with purple, which was the reaſon of his turning 

philoſopher, whereupon. he was wont to ſay, 

« Well, IJ made a good voyage of it, when I was 


& caſt away.” 


* 


183. He uſed to ſay, That florid and polite - 
«© diſcourſes were like the Alexandrian coin, 
«. agreeable to the eye, by reaſon of the image 
“ and inſcription on both ſides of it: but then, 


« that. it. was of no more value, than if it wanted : 
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al F theſe ornaments.” Again; „ That ſuch as 
* ſtudy to ſpeak rather uſefully,” than elegantly, 
% were like the tedrachmas, roughly and readily 
&« caſt, which, notwithſtanding, "outweighed 
6 thoſe pictured pieces. 
In our eſtimation of money; we dow fo 
much mind the neatneſs, or elegant caſt of the 
Piece; as we do the weight and quality of it: 
nor, in like manner, does it ſignify,” whether a 
diſcourſe be elegantly expreſſed, or not, provid- 
ing it be ſerious and uſeful. 

184. Hearing a certain man ſay, that the pre- 
cepts of the philoſophers were very ſhort and 
conciſe, ** *Fis true, ſo they be,” rephed Zeno, 
* ere. ſo ought their oy Hllables, if * were 

ſlible. MM 11) ©. 

ruth does not require. 2 telundaney e ex- 
prefiions to repreſent it; beſides, we remember 
thoſe ſentiments beſt, that are couched >. in the 
feweſt words. 

185. Zeno, hearing a you ng man uulk with 
too much freedom, told him, We have two 
ce ears; and but one tongue, for this very reaſon, 
„„ that we ſhould hear much, and talk little.“ 

186. Zeno, hearing a certain man ay, that 
he did not approve of Antiſthenes, in ſeveral 
parts of his doctrines, aſked him, “ If Antiſthe- 
& nes had ought that he could like ?“ The man 
replied, that he did nat well know, whether he 
had or not. And are not you aſhamed,” 
added Zeno, £6 to cull out, and retain in me- 
c mory, ſuch paſſages, wherein Antiſthenes 
& might be objected to, without either reading, 
« or remembering. whatever he might have ex- 
0 celled 1 

This 
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This diſcaſe ſeems, by an infectious run, hag 


greſſion, down to ſome ho account ſcbemfelves 
the literati of our day and generation; that have 
never exhibited any other proof of their parts or 
accompliſhments, except in a vain ambition of 
pointing out to view the blemiſhes of learned and 
judicious writers, without ever regarding, or re- 
membering to ſingle out the beauties and excel- 
lencies of theſe men. 
187. He told a prattling young fellow, whom 
he obſerved to keep perpetually talking, Your 
ears, my lad, have flown down to Four 
“ tongue.” 

Inſinuating, that youth ſhould hear much, but 
talk little, 

188. Zeno, happening to hear a handſome 
youth affirm, that none of your wiſe and philo- 


ſophic men were ever in love, told him, Nos 


ce thing could fall out more unhappily . for you 
i beauties.” 

A juſt and conſcientious teacher admoniſheg 
and inſtrudts his pupils to a love for virtue, in 
order to make them objects worthy of his affec 
tion; and this is certainly true affection, for (i 
as are commonly ſaid to love, are only in pur- 
ſuit of their own happineſs, generally to the ruin 


of the perſons beloved. 


189. He uſed to fay, That man ſeemed tq 
42 deficient 1 in nothing, ſo much as he was in 
* time. 

He judged very different from thoſe, who, as 
it were, murder the greateſt part of their lives 
in ſleeping, drinking, trifling, and gaming, juſt 
as if man had more time upon his hand, than he 


could uſefully diſpoſe of. _ 1 #8 


M 6 190. Zeno, 
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190. Zeno, having caught an arrant chief of 
a flave, belonging to bimſelf, in the very act of 
_ thieving, ordered him to be ſeverely whipt. 
The rogue, as he was going to be baſtinadoed, 
would fain alleviate his guilt, ſaying, that it was 
deſtin'd for him to ſteal, And to be laſhed for 
* fo doing, added Zeno. - 
The flave wanted to plead a fatal neceſſity, in 
excuſe of his crime, but Zeno turned that neceſ- 
ſity, as equally fatal in his puniſhment. 
' 191, He would ſay, That a comely perſon 
% graced his diſcourſe, or otherwiſe, that a mean 
« appearance ſpoilt one.” Others relate it, 
That an elegant diſcourſe was an ornament 


« to beauty.” 
*Tis certain that a gracefu] perſon recom- 


mend his ſpeech to us, with an irreſiſtible force, 


and, on the other hand, that an elegant ſpeech 
= luſtre, and adds ornaments, to perſonal ad- 

192. L Dionyſus, a diſciple of Zeno, one 
day, aſked his maſter, what the reaſon was, that 
of all his ſcholars, he ſhould be the only one 
Who was never correded? 1 don't truſt you,” 
Leplied the philoſopher. 

Inſinuating, that he had no hopes of mending 
bim by corrections. 

193. The ambaſſadors of king Ptolemy, hav- 
116 invited all the learned men of Athens to a 
rich entertainment, aſked Zeno, who, of all the 

gueſts, was the only perſon obſerved not to diſ- 
courſe, during that entertainment, what report 
ſhall we make of thee to the king our maſter ? 
WI, tell him,” replied Zeno, ſmiling, *© that 
«© you ſaw an old man, who knew how to {it 

1 . at a feaſt”? 
While 
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While the other gueſts, out of vanity and oſ- 
tentation, to ſhow their parts, talked away, with 
all imaginable eagerneſs, to rival, or outſhine one 
another, Zeno was the only perſon who could 
real . EEE RR 
194. Zeno, being asked, how he could diſco- 
ver ſo much chearfulneſs and gaiety over a bottle, 
at a feaſt, ſeeing, that he was naturally ſour and 
moroſe ? merrily anſwered, You ſee, that pot- 
e herbs, though bitter and inſipid in their own 
nature, are, by ſoaking them in water, ren- 
«© dered ſweet and pleaſant.” ys 
A ſeaſonable refreſhment of meat and drink 
naturally diſpels melancholy, and b=gets' good 
humour. 2 iS | 1 
195. He was wont to ſay, That it was bet- 
ter the foot ſhould ſlip, than the tongue.“ 
Zeno avoided feaſting, and public entertain- 
ments, as much as poflible, for fear that, being too 
much unbended by liquor, and provoked by the 
Prattle of others, he ſhould be more liable to 
ſpeak unguardedly. © 1 
196. Zeno, bearing ſome perſons ſay, in ex- 
cuſe of their high and luxurious living, that they 
only occaſioned a conſumption of ſuch things, as 
abounded with them, made this moſt ingenious 
reply ; „Should you, ſaid he, be ſatisfied 
« with a cook, who, if he ſalted your victuals 
too much, would plead, in excuſe for himſelf, 
«© that it was no matter, as he had ſalt in abun- 
6 dance by him ?? 3 | 
Meaning, that we are not only under a moral 
obligation, to make a moderate uſe of things 
rare in their kind, but are under a tie to manage 
things that abound among us, agreeable to the 
ule and neceſſity of our nature. | 
CLEANTHES 


a . The nn Book VI. 


CLE: ANTHES, the Adin. 


197. Cleanthes, happening to overhear a ſo- 
litary man talking to himſelf, ſaid, ** Take 
6 heed, friend, that you don” t talk to a bag 
40 man,” X 
Solitude is e to bad people. 

198. Cleanthes, being reproached for his age, 
replied, Indeed, I defire to depart : but then, 
«© when I reflect that J am ſound, both in mind 
« and body, ſo that ſomething may be either 
* read or wrote, I think again of ſtaying.” 

Meaning, that he was no way fond of life; 
and intimating, that nobody, who retains the 
proper uſe of the powers and faculties neceſſary 
for diſcharging the ſeveral functions of life, 
ſhould, on account of old age, forſake the world, 


 CHRYSIPPU S, the Solenian, L 


199. He was ſuch an acute logician, as occa - 
fioned this noted ſaying, „That if the gods 
« were to practiſe logic, it would have been 
that of Cbryſippus. 
200. A certain man told Chryſippus, that it 
was a Jak loſs. to him, that he did not ſtu- 
dy philoſophy under Ariſto, along with the 
multitude of ſcholars he taught. 7 Then, 1 
& ſhould never become a philoſopher,” ' replied 
Chryſippus, if I ſtudied with the multitude.” 
he Greek >}, ſignifies the multitude, or 


rabble, as well as a MUS al men. He ima- 
| 5 gined, 


i 
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gined, that thoſe things were not genorally'the | 
ret any e e multitude. . e 12608 


PYTHAGORAS, ES 


if F 3:3 


201. Pythagoras was wont to ſay, 46 That hu 


« man life was like a general, ſolemn meeting, 
« at a fair, to which ſome reforted on purpoſe 
e to contend, others to traffic, and: a few as 
„ ſpectators of the whole. In the mean time, 
ce that, while all the reſt lived in perpetual 
& cares and ſolicitudes, the ſpeRator alone was 
e the only perſon, who, in peace and tranquili- 
<« ty, enjoyed the various paſtimes of this refſort; 
ee that-this ſpectator: was nought elſe than the 
<..philoſopher, who ſeems to have made his ap- 
e pearance on the theatre of this world, for no 
« other end, than to contemplate —— nature of 
« things, and the manners of men,” 

202. Pythagoras, being aſked, when a man 
ſhould Have dealings with a woman? anſwered, 
whenever he inclines to debilitate himſelf,” 

Venery enervates the human conſtitution. 


75 


203. He. would ſay, That firſt delicacies 


66: _ into a ftate, whence' ſatiety enſues, af- 
ter x tha violence follows cloſe behind, of which 


ce deftruftion is the natural conſequence, and 


comes up; to eloſe the cataſtrophe,” BE 


 HERACLITUS, the Epheſian. 


204. Heraelitus uſed to ſay, ** That we ſhould 
be more forward to ſuppreſs an injury, than 
to extinguiſh a fire,” 

The 
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The lighteſt offences, if neglected, gradually 
amount to crimes of the moſt atrocious nature, 
and tragic tendency. All are forward to extin- 
guiſh a fire: but, alas! the generality of the 
world ſooner irritate,and foment the moſt flaming 
diſcords and debates, than endeavour to allay, or 
compoſe them. ; 

_ 205. Heraclitus, hain once ako, why he 
was ſo ſilent ? replied, **. That you * have an 
«« opportunity to ſpeak. 5 


XENO PHANES, the Colophonian, 


| 206, Xononhancs, bearing Empedocles affirm, 
that no ſuch thing as a wiſe man was to be met 
with, replied,. Tis no wonder, for he muſt be 
«a wiſe man, that is able to diſtingeim a wiſe 


CC man.” 


DK MO CRITUS, the Mileſian. 


207. "omar would fay, „ That if the 

« body was to call the mind to an account, the 
« latter would appear very defective in the pro- 

« per execution of its adminiſtration.” 

The mind is ſtationed in the body, in the of- 
fice and quality of a governor, and yet, we ſhould, 

n a thorough examination, find it the inſtru- 

ment of almoſt all the calamities that affect the 


body. 
AN AX ARC Hus, the . 


208. Anaxarchus, being at ſupper with Alex- 


ander, and Nicocreon, n of n to 21 
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the philoſopher bore a mortal hatred, ſaid, upon 
Alexander's aſking them, how they liked their 
ſupper ? „ *Tis a very elegant one, but ſhould 
« have been much better, if the head of a cer- 
« tain deputy prince, looking at Nicocreon, 
« was cut off, and preſented on the table.” 

209. Anaxarchus, after the death of Alexan- 
der, being, by a violent tempeſt, forced aſhore, 
upon the coaſt of Cyprus, was ſeized by Nico- 
creon, who, in revenge of the inſult already 
mentioned, ordered him to be pounded to death 
in a mortar. During the time of this horrid 
operation, he had this celebrated ſaying always in 
his mouth. Ton 75 Aradpxs NY naxcy, "Ardtapxor 
A mami, i. e. 6 You may beat the leather- 
„ bag of Anaxarchus, but you Goa t touch An- 
„ axarchus.“ 

Intimating, that the body was no part of that 
which conſtituted the man, and was nothing elſe 
than the receptacle of the mind, which is the 
man, and cannot be pounded. - 

210. While he was kept upon the rack by the 
tyrant Nicocreon, in order to extort a confeſſion 
from him, he was, at length, after ſeveral ſevere 
reproaches thrown upon the king, threatened to 
have his tongue cut out. Effeminate boy,” 
replies he, © that part of my body is beyond thy 
«© power,” Whereupon, having bit off his 
tongue between his teeth, he, after chewing it, 
ſpit it-out, right into the tyrant's mouth, as it 
gaped wide open, for indignation. 


ZENO, the Elean. 


211. Zeno, ſtorming 0 one who reviled 
him, was ſeverely reprehended, on account that 
= = 
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be, being a philoſopher, ſhould he moved at the 
ſcurrility, or abuſe of impudent and low-lived 
perſon d. If I was not touched at abuſe,” 
replied be, I ſhould not be ſenfible of pane- 
* gyric.” 
lle muſt be: Fl Beck, or "ns to praiſe 
or reproach, is equally indifferent. But he muſt 
be a philoſoper, who-cen'tbe ſo moved at either, 
as to deviate from the rules of juſtice and equity. 
212. He uſed to ſay, . That any one might 


d apprehend, by his dreams, what proficiency 


he had made in philoſophy, in regard, that 
e were he a philoſopher, he would neither fan- 


cy the doing, or deliring of any thing that was 
40 
Tis on: e 18 ecu, up in e 
reſt, that it diſcovers its true conſtitutional af - 
fections: beſides, ſome incidents, or objects of 
the afteRians, occur to people, in their ſleep, 
which they Would 3 _—_ or 40, Were 
77 n. La Ae 


PYRRHO, the Elan. 


213. . ine bnd in ae 
with himſelf, was aſked, what he might be doing 
alone? Moditating, * [nid he, how to be- 
come à good man.“ 

Meaning, that ſolitude was neceſſry 15 that 
2 and _—_— inconvenient with it. 
214. Pyrrho, being told, as he chided his ſiſ- 

ter Philiſta, that he — his profeſſion, which 
taught perfect indifferency in all occurrences, 
eluded the objection, ſaying, ** Nay, but that 
A doctrine does not imply an ee 0 in 
#5 n * women. 
| 21 . Being, 
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25. Being, at another time, objected to, for 
beating off a large dog, that ſet upon him, he 
ſays, ** Tis a difficult matter to throw off the: 
e man, in all reſpects. bs 
He would ſooner acknowledge a buman file 
ing, than recant his doctrine. 


246, He uſed to admire the following verſe of. 


Homer, in preference t had 40 ihe reſt, 


915 3 
Ot mg pix and, „ i 7 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is Part 
OPER. 


Becauſe, that while part of us are blown a» 


way, as the leaves by the wind, others ſpring up, 
and ſucceed. 


Meaning, that there is nothing firm, or perpe 
tual in human life, but that all are driven about, 


by every wind of fortune. 
XEN OP H ON. 


217. Xenophon would commonly ſay, © That 
e it was the part of a wiſe and prudent man to 
« reap advantage from his enemies.“ 

Tis the common opinion, that no other ſingle 


advantage under the ſun is equivalent to a faith- 


ful friend. But tis a ſentiment worthy of a phi- 
loſopher, that, as ſkilful phyſicians extract medi- 


cine, and uſeful remedies, from ſerpents, and 


other noxious animals ; in like manner, a wiſe 
man may diſcover ſeveral uſeful and prudential 
innuendoes, for the conduct of his life, from his 


very enemies, 
218. He 
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2218. He would ſay, That ir in the time 
« of proſperity, and not of diſtreſs and calamity, 
«© that we ought to worſhip and adore the gods; 
1 becauſe that then we might, with greater con- 
« fidence, and aſſurance in their favour and good- 
« vill, aſter having made them our friends, im- 
« plore their aſſiſtance at a juncture of diſtreſs.” 
Well thought Xenophon, notwithſtanding the 
general practice of the world runs counter to thy 
 admonition ! In proſperity, we find the worſhip 
of the Deity forgot and neglected, but as ſoon as 
any calamity, that we cannot avoid, threatens, 
den. afflicts us, we * for — to the negleted | 
Lars. | 
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BOOK VIII. 


The APOPHT HEGMS of the SorHISTERS, 


OW we are come from the philoſophers 
to the ſophiſters: or, as one might ſay, 
ap innw is dhe, from the horſes to the aſſes. For 
my own part, I confeſs myſelf at a loſs, to ap- 
prehend the reaſon, why this ſort of men ever 
came to engroſs ſo much eſteem among the an- 
cients, as to attract not only the admiration of 
the vulgar, but the reverence and regard of the 
greateſt ' princes ; more eſpecially when I conſi- 
der, that, a few only excepted, they were nei- 
ther genuine poets, expert rhetoricians, or ſincere 
philoſophers, but perfect apes and mimics of all 
the three ; capable only of catching the popular 
applauſe, and, by the volubility of their tongue, 
fitted to ſooth the ear of the gaping croud. 
: Hence 
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Hence we cannot wonder, that their moſt re- 


markable ſayings are ſtiff. and dull, when com- 
pared to thoſe of the philoſophers, or even the 


poets ; nay, the apophthegms of paraſites, and 


proſtitutes themiclyes, ap 

more elegant, ' pithy; Ws add 
meet with amongſt, them. But this book con- 
tains a variety of ſayings beſig es: ſome of which, 
according to the Epigrammatiſt, you'll, poſſibly, 
find good ones, others indifferent, but moſt of 
them bad: yet the gbod-natufed reallef will be 
apt to excuſe us, when we put him in mind, 
that we give them away juſt ſuch as we had 


Po. 


Leo, tlie Byzantiat ſophiſter, being diſ- 
barched enbaſſador to king Philip, as he was 
making great preparations of war againſt the 
Byzantians, accoſted the king in the. following 
manner: What's come to you, Philip,” faith 


» for the meſt part, 
n 


he, that you are making all theſe 3 | 


« for war ?” Truly, replies the king, I am fo 
enamoured of your city, the beauty} of the 
world, that I have reſolved to make my%appear- 
ante before the very gates of my lovers Nay,” 
faitt Leo, „ ſuch as deſire a mutual return of 
love, don't judge it adviſeable to appear, in a 
5 hoſtile manner, before the habitation of their 
© paramours : for lovers don't require On, 
„ ſo much as obliging inſtruments. 

- 2, Ion, the ſophiſter, was wont to fay, 
<6 That fickneſs was a moroſe habit of-the mind, 


in regard, the ſick man is offended at his wife, 


„ accuſes the phyſician, is out of humour with 
6 his bed, diſguſted at the viſit of a — and 


* mwoleftod at t his departure. N 


ted, than any we 
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A ſick mind is diſpleaſed and troubled at agree- 
able, as well as calamitous incidents. 

3. Protagoras, the Abderite atheiſt, maintain- 
ed that our knowledge, in regard to the gods, 
did not reach ſo far as to be capable of eſtabliſn- 
ing a proof of their exiſtence. The books he 
wrote, in ſupport of this doctrine, were public- 
ly burnt if Me ꝙ́ ÿꝓ = 
Let this ſerve for a proof, that the cuſtom of 
burning books, ' which tended to introduce, or 
promote, hereſies, did not want for a precedent, 
even among the records of the ancient hea- 
thens. 3 „ „ 

4. Scopelianus, being told by Polemon, that 
he beat a drum, whenever he pleaded at the bar, 
« jt upon the ſhield of HM. 


7 


. # 


Not denying that, in the courſe of his plead- 


ings, he made uſe of words and figures, ſome- 
what too ſtrong and vehement, yet intimating, 
that theſe bluſterings were not loſt, but turned 
out much to the advantage of his client. 

5. Dionyſius, the ſophiſter, uſed to ſay to his 
acquaintances, We ſhould ſip the honey, from 


« off the tip of our finger; and not ſwallow it, 


out of the hollow of our hand. 

Intimating, that we ſhould be moſt ſparing in 
our indulging of pleaſures, _ 

6. Polemon, the ſophiſter, being abroad upon 
his travels, the .emperor Antonius happened, in 
his abſence, to put up -at his - houſe, being the 
neateſt and moſt convenient lodgings in all Smyr- 
na, But the ſophiſter, returning from his tra- 
vels, in the. very dead of night, bawled out, be- 
fore the door, that he was very ill uſed, to be 
ſhut out of his own houſe. The emperor, know- 


ing 
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ing him, removed that very night, and made way 
for him. It happened, that, ſome time there- 


after, Polemon coming to Rome, Cæſar civilly 


upbraided him with his behaviour upon this oc- 
caſion: however, he appointed a handſome lodg- 
ing for him, with ſpecial injunctions that none 
ſhould offer to moleſt, or turn him out. In the 
mean time, there arrived, out of Aſia, à certain 
ſtage · player, from the Olympic games, over which 
Polemon was commiſſary, with an appeal to Cæ- 
far,” complaining, that, right as the play began, 
he was turned out, off the ſtage, by this Pole- 
mon. Cæſar asked the actor, What time it 
4% was that he was turned out? much about 
mid-day, replied the other. ** Nay,” ſays Cz- 
far, merrily enough, but he turned me out of 
% doors, juſt at midnight, and yet I appealed to 


9 


© no judge upon the matter“ 


- * 


7. Polemon, being told, by Timocrates, the 
philoſopher, that Favorinus was intolerably tal- 
ative, made anſwer, ** So are all old women.” 
Animadverting upon his habit of body: for 
this Favorinus was an eunuch. He ſeemed to 
excuſe the failing, by attributing a ſufficient rea- 
_D = RR T_T... 

8. Polemon ordered himſelf to be buried alive, 
and being let down to the ſepulchre, he called 
out, 'to thoſe whom he had employed to ſhut vp 


the tomb, Cover me, cover me, leſt the ſun 


« behold me ſilent!” ? | | 

9. The laws ordained, that if any man was 
convicted of having raiſed, or been the author of 
a ſedition, he ſhould be puniſhed with death: at 
the ſame time, it provided a reward for the per- 
ſon who appeaſed this tumult. One and the 
ſame man, having raiſed a ſedition, quelled * 
2 „„ No 


/ 


E 


Qu ws 
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a] in conſequence of the latter, claimed the re- 
ward provided by law. Secundus, the ſophiſter, 


being deſired to declaim upon this ſubjeQ, re- 
ſolved it thus ; * 4 Firſt, he raiſed the fedition, 


next he appeaſed it. Why, then, faith he, 
« let him oY bear the puniſhment annexed to 


« his crime, and then, if he can, claim the re- 
« ward due to his good offices.” 

10. Gorgias, the Noohifter, would ſay, © That 
e tragedy was a deception, whereby whoever de- 


© ceived another, was a more upright man than . 


« he who did not; and that, whoever was de- 


«© ceived, muſt be a wiſer man than he upon 


60 When the deceit could not paſs.” 


A well wrote tragedy, if well ated, impoſes a 


belief upon us of the various circumſtances repre- 


ſented. He. ſeems therefore a more juſt man, 


who ſerves mankind, even by impoſture, than he 


who does not; and he muſt be allowed a wiſer - 
man, who profits ſo far by this impoſition, as to 


diſcern the difference between honeſt and diſ- 
honeſt actions, than he who does not. 

11. Herodes, the ſophiſter, lamented the death 
of his wife Regilla to ſuch a degree, that he or- 
dered all the furniture, paintings, and other or- 
naments of his houſe, to be died black. Nay, 
he had all the rooms hung with black cloth, and 
lined his houſe with Leſbian ſtone, black as jet, 
being the greateſt emblem of mourning. Some 
time after this, Lucius the ſophiſter, happening 
to viſit at the houſe of Herodes, endeavoured, all 
In vain, to reaſon him out of this immoderate i in- 
dulgence of ſorrow. However, having obſery- 
ed, as he was going home, ſome boys waſhing a 
few radiſhes, at a well near the houſe, he aſked, 
If theſe radiſhes were for Herodes?“ The boys 

Vaue ä N ; having 
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having anſwered in the affirmative, © He i injures 


s the memory of Regilla, very much,“ continu- 


ed he, „ by eating white roots in a black 
46 houſe.” This being told Herodes, he re- 
moved theſe enſigns of ſorrow out of the way, 
Teſt he ſhould become ridiculous to men of ſenſe. 
112. ThisLucius, bein ; perpetually railed at by 
Proteus the Cynic, one day told him, We now 
<< are both turned old, you, in the practice of 
©* abuſing, and I, in that of bearing with it.” 


He judged that bad habit, in which a man 


turned old, incurable, and concluded, that he 


Himſelf could bear, with greater patience, any 
inconvenience he was long accuſtomed to. 


13. Alexander, the ſophiſter, being fent upon | 


an embaſſy, from Seleucia, to Antonius the firft, 
upon obſerving the emperor pay but little atten- 
tion to his remonſtrances, called out, in an ab- 
rupt manner, Czfar, I inſift that you ſhould hear 
what I have got to ſay. The emperor, exaſ- 
perated at this rude and confident rebuke, made 
anſwer, ** Why, I do both hear and underſtand 
& thee; for thou art the very man who adoreſt 
re a fine head of hair, a ſet of white teeth, who 
* pareſt nails to admiration, and always ſmelleſ 
of ointments.” . 
14. Philager, being aſked the reaſon, Shy he 
took no pleaſure in educating children ? made 
anſwer, «© Becauſe I take no pleaſure in myſelf.” 
He ingenuouſly acknowledged his natural foi- 
Mie, for he was a paſſionate moroſe man, and 
conſequently, not a ſuitable man to be intruſted 
with the inſtruction of youth, 
15, Proclus, the Naucratite, having a . 
who indulged an unaccountable fondneſs, in feed- 


ing and — game cocks, quails, puppies, and 
. or ſe . 
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horſes, was ſo far from diſapproving of the youth's 

extravagancies, thathe frequently employed him- 
ſelf, together with his ſon, in theſe youthful amuſe- 
ments. But, being reprimanded by his friends, 
on this aceount, he told them, Why? my 


„ ſon ſhall ſooner tire of theſe diverſions, by 


© exerciſing himſelf in them, along with an old. 


„ man, than were he to play with his equals.” 


16. Hippodromus, the ſophiſter, bein preſent 
at a tryal of ſkill upon the ſtage, where Elenas 
the moſt renowned Byzantian actor, after per- 
forming to admiration, before the preſidents of 
the Amphictyonic council, at the time Byzan- 
tium was beſieged by the Romans, was denied 
the victory, ſtarted up, ſaying, Farewell to 


6. ſuch as applaud partially, and determine wrong- 


hn, fully ; 5 but I, for my part, declare the victory 
« in favour of Clemens.” The other actor 
having appealed to Cæſar, the victory was deter- 
mined agreeable to the e er of ue 
1 75 5 

. He uſed to call * 66 the voice??? arid 
Fs ilochus, ce the ſpirit, of ſophiſters, becauſe 
the one furniſhed them with ſplendid expreflions, 


and the other with bitterneſs and vehemency. 


18. Quirinus, the ſophiſter, being told by the 
Aſiatics, that he was more mild, and uſed a 
greater lenity, in-drawing up his impeachments, 
than was conſiſtent with their laws and cuſ- 
toms, replied. It is better that you imitate 
85 _ lenity, than that enn, Enes 
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9. Pomponius Marcellus, having reprehend- 
ed . part of Tiberius Cæſar's ſpeech, as bad 
language, Atteius Capito maintained, that it was 
Latin, and inſiſted, that, ifyt was not current lan- 
guage, it would certainly be ſuch. Capito, 
replies Pomponius, by ſaying that it is ſo now, 
40 tells a manifeſt lie ; and, for your part, Cz- 
« far, though you may give men a city, you 
can't give words one. 

The city is given to thoſe who are gifted with 
the freedom of citigens, and the city is given to 
words, that are admitted part of the current lan- 
guage of Rome. Juſt as there are many words, 
us well Britiſh, Gallic, and Perſian, as Greek, 
àdopted in the Reman language. Hence we ice 
that public uſe may do what Cæſar could not. 
20, Epicurus diſapproved of this inſtitute of 
Pytbagoras, who, while he taught, that friends 
ſhould have every thing in common, ordered his 
diſciples to lay down all their poſſeſſions into 
one common ftock, ſaying, © That ſuch an in- 
c junction implied a diflidence in one another, 
rather than any canfidenoe or friendſip- 
If any man is ſincerely my friend, all his paſ- 
ſeſſions are at my ſervice, more than if it was a 
common property. Moreover, he who diſtruſts, 
either is not a real friend, or elſe he douhts the 
ſincerity of the other's intentions. 

21. The following is a celebrated faying of 

Euripides, That one good project, juſtly exe- 
„„ cuted, would defeat a whale army.” 

22. Euripides told one who reproached him 
with having a ſtinking breath, Tis no wonder, 
66 friend, for a great many ſecret things rotted 
4 within me. 


5 Meaning) 
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Meaning, that he eduld conceal ſecrets. 
Things. that lie hid, and de together, are 
wont to rot. 
23. A certain a, dof provoked at one 
who drove an aſs, was juſt going to ſtrike him, 
when the driver cried out, Hold, ſir, I am an 
Athenian. Whereupon the man, turning to the 
aſs, laſhed it about, ſaying, ** I hope thou art 
no Athenian.” | 
224. Portia, the younger, hearing a certain 
woman, who was then married to her: ſecond 
huſband, very much cried up, for a well-behaved 

lady, made anſwer,. © A happy, modeft matron 
will never marry above once.“ 

This lady would not admit, that a woman 
ſhould be ranked among the moral part of the 
fair ſex, if ſhe ventured upon a ſecond huſband, 
without. the contingencies of her condition, or 
circumſtances, neceſſarily compelled her to it. 
Poverty may conſtrain a woman to alter her con- 
dition, but to marry for the ſake of coition a- 
lone, is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, conſiſtent with the 
character of a chaſte woman. For this reaſon, 6 
ſhe faid,. a happy woman, or one eaſy in her cir- 
cumſtances, excuſing caſes of neceffity. 
235. Her relations, perſuading Annia to a 45 
cond tufband, urged, that as ſhe was a young 
woman, there might be hopes of a numerous 
progeny from her ; and, being a handſome wo- 
man beſides, ſhe had a proſpect of mutual affec- 
tion, * I ſhall never marry,” replied ſne, for 
„ had it been my lot to meet with a good huf- 
band, I ſhould hve in perpetual fear and ap- 
" prehenfions of loſing him ; and if it were my 
68 enen to light upon a bad huſband, where 
| N 3 4 18 
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« is the neceſſity of bearing the worſt, aſter 1 
c had the beſt of huſbands? . 

26. Martia, the younger, daughter of 3 
being obſerved to mourn for her huſband, longer 
than was the cuſtom of the country, - ſomebody 
asked her, when ſhe would ceaſe to wear mourn- 
ings for her huſband? + When I ceaſe to live,” 
rephed he. 

Such was the e of a heathen lady, to 
the great ſhame and diſgrace of many Chriſtian | 
women, who are oftentimes married, when their 
huſbands are ſcarcely under ground! 

27. Valeria, the ſiſter of Meſſala, being foli- 
cited in marriage, at a proper time after the death 

of her huſband Servius, made anſwer, ** I ſhould 
be guilty of adultery to marry ! for though 
« my huſband Servius is dead to all the reſt of 
„% the world, to me he is ſtill alive.“ 

28. Pythias, the daughter of Ariſtotle, being 
aſked, what was the moſt ſetting colour ? an- 
ſwered, « The bluſh wherewith ſhame dyes a 
« modeſt face.” 

By this fingle ſaying, you way Adern the phi- 
loſopher s daughter !: other women are generally 
more in fancy with other ſorts of colours. 
209. An ancient, though anonymous, philoſo- 
pher, allayed the extreme grief of queen Arſinoe, 
in this manner. At the time,' ſaid he, “ that 
Jupiter diſtributed their ſeveral ſhares of ho- 


„ nours among the dæmons, mourning was not 


C preſent, but arrived ſoon after the diſtribution 
e was: over: Jupiter, deſirous to confer ſome 
<<, poſt of diſtinction upon it, and finding none 
4 unoccupied, at length aſſigned it the ho- 
„%s nours paid to the dead, ſuch as tears and la- 


*© mentations. Therefore,” proceeded he, 
, 6© mourning 
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« mgurning, like other dæmons, is well diſpoſed. 
« to ſuch as devote themſelves to its: worſhip. 
66 pars ſervice :. but if your majeſty had once 
« treated\ it with a juſt contempt, it would ne- 
« ver viſit you thereafter. On the contrary, if 
% you continue to pay it weepings and lamenta- 
<« tions, the honours afligned it by Jove, it will 
continue to love and viſit you, and ftill ſupply; 
« you with ſufficient ſubj ect of paying it both 
* honour and admiration.” _ ..4 

30. Pliny the elder maintained, That there 
«© is no book, however indifferent, but mays 
« in ſome ſenſe or other, inſtruct the reader.“ 

This is true when applied to ſuch as know 
how to cull-a book ſo, as to pick out whatever 
is profitable, or inſtructing in it. But ſome men 
make no other uſe of any bogk, let it be never 
ſo uſeful, or inſtructive, than endeavour to ſpy 
out blemiſhes, or other matters to cavil at. 
31. Architas, finding himſelf provoked upon 
the field, againſt ſome of his ſervants, who had 
behaved themſelves amiſs, told them, as he was 
going away, *Tis happy for you, that Ian 
« angry-at you.” | 

32. Ariſtarchus, the father of Theodectas, was 
wont to ſay. There lived here once, r 
e wiſe men, but now you'll ſcarcely find ſo ma- 
« ny {imple ones.?” 

Reproving the train of N who boaſted 
of their being ſuch wiſe men, that there was 
hardly one of them that would acknowledge 
his want of learning. 

33. Canus, the piper, Wy ſay, ©* That if 

% people knew how much ſuperior the pleaſure 
© was, which he himſelf received from his own 
88 muſic, to that of others, his heaters, inner 

N 4 * of 
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e 
Virtue affords the greateſt ſatisfaction to ſuch 
as practiſe it. Whence then is the ſurprize, that 
fome are ſolicitous to regulate their lives agree- 
able to the teſt of virtue, from the ſimple plea- 
fore in well doing, ſeeing that virtue itſelf is, 
in the greateſt meaſure, its own reward? 
34. Lamps, the merchant, being afked, how 
he had amaſſed together ſuch prodigious wealth ? 
anfwered, ** The bulk of my fortune, I made up 
_ < with ſmall difficulty: but it was with great 
labour and circumſpection, that I could make 
« '2 fmall matter.” | ö 
Meaning, that, at a man's firſt ſetting out in 
the world, even a ſmall pittance of money is ac- 
quired gradually, by great toil and diligence; 
hut that it is an eafy matter, for a man that has 
once accumulated wealth, to enrich himſelf with 
frequent otraſions of making large profits. At 
Rrff, credit and fame advance tardily, and are 
hever attained without much pains and diligence. 
But let one become once noted, and he may ſoon 
arrive at the pinnacle of credit and fame. 
35. Salvius Julianus, a man equally famous for 
his great learning, and knowledge in the law, as 
for his being the' friend and favourite of many 
| Princes, uſed to ſay, If I was to have one foot 
in the grave, I ſhould like to learn.” 
„This ſentiment took with, and was much ap- 
proved of by, the moſt-Judicious men, who hap- 
pened to hear of it. But to-day we meet with 
nothing ſo frequent in the mouths of men, upon 
this ſubject, as, I am now come to man's eſtate, 
© *tis too late to learn.” But let me ſay, that it 
is a greater ſhame to deen * 
3 1 0 


. : 4 
4 * 
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of- thoſe things that ch our knowledge, 
than it is to learn them at that period of life. 
36. Ariſto, the Chian, uſed to ſay, * That the 
6 ſubtilties- of logicians were like the ſpider's 
< web, contrived. with. great art, but of little 
_ uſe.” 1 
This philoſopher, together with the reſt of the 
Cynics, judged, that both logics and phyſics ſhould 
be exploded, as unworthy the name of philoſophy, 
countativg ethics alone the only part of philoſo- 
phy, that merited a diligent practice and-enquiry. 
37: He would alſo fay, upon that head, 
hat logic was like the mire of the ſtreets, 
66 1 of no other uſe to thoſe that paſt by it, — 
< to make them flip down, and fall upon it. 8 
This I have learned from experience, that 
none run ſo far adrift from truth, as they, who 
are apt to build too much upon the credit of, 
and are ſuperſtitiouſly attached to, this ſort of doc- 
trine. 
38. As Sylla's cruelty raged with ſuch licenſe, 
that, after a maſſacre of more than nine thouſand 
citizens, the aſſaſſins walked publickly through 
the ſtreets, with the greateſt freedom and 
unconcern, Qu. Catulus, whilſt all the reſt 
trembled with dread and aſtoniſhment, ventured 
publick]y to aſk Sylla, After we have made an 
„ end of all the citizens under arms, in war, 
<« and have deſtroyd the unarmed, in time of 
© peace, pray, ſir, with whom are we to tive - 
de then? 
309. Otho Salvius, finding himſelf under a ne- 
ceflity, either of. reſigning; the government, or 
being a ſpectator of the greateſt havock and 
fl aughter among his ſubjeAs, came to a final re- 
ſolution of laying hands upon his own life. His 
N 5 friends, 
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friends, endeavouring to diſſuade him from ſuch 
a deſperate determination, told him, that there 
was no ſuch reaſon to deſpair fo ſoon, in the iſ- 
ſue of the war; be made anſwer, My life is 
not of ſo much conſequence to the ftate, as to 
indemnify the loſſes that muſt attend a civil 

6c war.“ | 

Who can help admiring ſuch colivtobes uit 
ments from a heathen prince, not then eight and 
thirty years old! 

40. As Nerva Cocceius was at ſupper, in a 
private apartment, whereVeiento, by whoſe con- 
trivances and falſe accuſations, under that cruel 
tyrant Domitian, ſeveral noble and worthy fami- 
lies in Rome had been ruined, ſat next to the 
emperor, mention was made of Catulus, an- 
other notorious calumniator, under the ſame 
reign of Domitian. Whereupon the emperor 
faid, what ſhould that villain Catulus have done, 
were he to ſurvive Domitian ? Junius Mauricus, 
being one of the company at ſupper, made an- 
ſwer, Indeed he would have ſupped with us.“ 
Inſinuating to the emperor, with great liberty, 
that he admitted Veiento, as execrable a ſlanderer 
as Catulus, or any other man that ever lived, to 
A familiarity with him. | 
41. Titus Veſpaſian, underſtanding that bis 
brother Domitian was concerned in a plot againſt 
his life, inſtead of bringing him to puniſhment, | 
| admonithed | him in the following manner; 
« What occaſion have you of aiming, by parri- 
« cide, to obtain the government, which 1 ſhall 
freely give you, of my own accord, and which 


«you — enjoy, N * conſort In the 
| empire ? 
Will 
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Will you readily meet with ſo much lenity | in 

a chriſtian !. 

42. As they were carrying a dead body over 
the market · place to be buried, and à huge crowd 
of people got together to ſee the funeral, one of 

the by-ſtanders ſtept over, out of the throng, to 
the corpſe, and whiſpered ſomething in the 
dead man's ear, and ſo came back again. Athis 
return, ſomebody aſked him, what it was he 
whiſpered ? +5 Why, '* ſays he, I ü defired the 
«© man to tell Auguſtus, in the other world, 
< that the people had not yet received the do- 
e natives that were ordered them.“ This fan 
ey being carried to Tiberius, he ordered the 
man's throat to be inſtantly cut open, and then 
bade him, . Beſure,” ſays he, to deliver the: 
“ meſſage yourſelf.” 

43. The ambaſſadors of Aſia minor, coming 
to 1 after impoſing a double tax upon 
them, ſaid, If your majeſty would have two 
& tributes, in one year, you muſt give us twa 
| «© ſeed times, and two harveſts.” | 

44. Veſpaſian asked Apollonius, what might. 
be the cauſe of Nero's ruin ? Nero,” replies 
hes ee could tune the harp-well enough: but, in 

« government, he always wound up the firings. 
* too high, or let them down too low.“ 

45. Xantippe,. in rattling her huſband So- 
erates, would ſay, Thou art the only man: 
« living, who conſtantly returns home, with the 
% ſame phyz, and in: the. very humour, as 1410 
© wenteſt abroad in. 

A genuine proof of his conſtancy !* other peo-! 
ple, if ought happens abroad to ruffle their tem- 
pers, or. put them out of humour, return home 
Uſturbed, and vexed in 4 on the e 
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if fortune throws any unexpected luck in their 
way, they come home tranſported with jo. 
456. Antipater, the Cyrenean, hearing ſome 
poor women lamenting the loſs of their ſight, 
ſays, What? in the name of fortune, are noc- 
© turnal pleaſures of no account at all with 
& vou?“ 3 [4 on. - # 
5 WW. are all blind in the night, and never ſeem 
to lament it. The mind, while the ſenſes are 
locked up in ſleep, entertains itſelf with ſome 
Ideal object or other. This ſaying of Antipater, 
may be well enough applied to the women, who 
make their eſtimate of every thing by the ſtandard 
of pleaſure, —_ - ns LR | 
47. When Lyſimachus, king of Thrace, or- 
dered Theodorus to be crucified, 4 It don't 
much matter to me,” ſaid T heodorus, © whe- 
<« ther I rot on the ground, or on high.” 
458. Thraſea would ſay, That we ought to 
© maintain the cauſe of a friend, a deſtitute, and 
* an exemplary. cauſe.” _ 
Me ſhould ſupport the cauſe of a friend, in 
regard that by the law of the graces, friends 
poſſeſs one common property. Next we ought 
to eſpouſe deſtitute cauſes, on account, that the 
_ conſtancy and humanity of the agent are moſt 
_ diſcernable in the ſupport of ſuch ; and, laſtly, 
an exemplary caufe is of the utmoſt conſe- 
uence, on account, it may be either a good, or 
a bad precedent. Tis matter of much con- 
cern, that ſeveral good pleas are loſt by means 
of bad patrons, It is expedient to the ſupport of 
good. manners, that, in courts of juſtice and equi- 
ty, all manner of knavery ſhould be expoſed and 
ſuppreſſed, and innocence ſupported, and made | 
4 48, Ly- 
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1 48. Lycurgus, the rhetorician, happening to 
meet Xenocrates dragged by the collar, to the 

"Metcecion, a priſon. at Athens, by the toll-ga- 

therer, reſcued the prifoner, by knocking down 
the officer, and ſending him afterwards to goal, 
for his baſe behaviour. This affair, being noiſed 
about town, occaſioned Lycurgus to be much ea- 
reſſed, and highly commended by the people. 
Soon after, Xenocrates, meeting the children of 
Lernen upon the ſtreet, cried out, Hark 
ye, boys, have not I made your father ample 

<« amends fot aſſiſting me, when I rendered him 
ce the chief topic of commendation ?” 

Meaning, that commendations were the ge- 
nuine reward of good actions, and that fach aſ- 
ſiſtance as is afforded at a critical JunAure of | 
diftreſs and danger is agreeable. 

49. Ifocrates, being aſked, how he could ſet 
up to teach rhetoric, ſeeing he was no orator ? 
for the ſhrillneſs of his voice, together with his 
natural baſhfulneſs,-rendered him quite unfit to 
ſpeak in public, replied, ** That though the 
« whetſtone itfelf could not cut, Jet it had the 
power to ſharpen ſteel.” | 

"_— ſeems to imitate this ; 


— * vice Cotis, aeutum 
Reddere que -ferrum valet, exors ipfa ſecandi, 


—— Let me Sos others, as the hone 


Gives edge to . eral itſelf hasnone. 
FRANCIS. 


0. Holmes being asked to define rhetotic, 
replied, ** *Tis the art of repreſenting fmall 
3 al. great, and of TY great wp 


* 
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To magnify, or diminiſh, things, is, ſurely, no 
incoatiderable. part of oratory : but. Iſocrates 
means a. ſort of juggling, ſome legerdemain, 
common in oratory. Let the genuine art con- 
ſiſts in repreſenting. great. matters ſo, as to make 
them appear in that Men to the hearer, and vice | 
Mera. 7 
51. Ifocrates, at a feaſt, i in the houſe of Nico- 
creon, tyrant of Samos, being much importuned 
by the company to give them a diſcourſe, told 
them, This is certainly the wrong time to diſ- 
e courſe upon ſuch ſubjects as I can treat of; 
« and to diſcourſe upon topics ſuitable to this 
s occaſion, I am not cut out for.“ | 
The orator did not think a drunken, noiſy 
feaſt, the ſuitable place and time to handle ſeri- 
ous affairs: nor would. he acknowledge a talent 
proper for entertaining men, that were intoxi- 
cated with an immoderate quantity of liquor, 
and in the moſt unſeaſonable habit for receiving 
ſerious inſtrud ion. 
52. A pert kind of talkative blade, that would 
needs have Iſocrates teach him rhetoric, after a 
deal of twittle twattling ſtuff, for a prologue, fell 
to treat with him, about the price.“ Why, fir,” 
ſays Iſoc rates, .I muſt have twice as much of) you, 
as of any other body, for I ſhall have twice 
« as much work to do; you muſt firſt be taught 
ce to ſpeak, and, in the next place, to hold your 
„ tongue. | 
53. Cn. Piſo, though but a young man, ime 
peached, Manlius Criſpus, againſt whom the 
roofs appeared ſo evident, that he was brought 
in guilty, and, notwitſtanding this Manlius was 
a man of great power and eminence, he charged 


him with « crimes of a, very heinous nature, and 
4 a 


3 
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all becaufe that he ſaw him carried along by the: 
intereſt of Pompey, who appeared, together with 
him, at his tryal. Pompey, ſeeming to upbraid 
the juvenile forwardneſs of Piſo, in rt that 
he ſhould have the aſſurance to accuſe ſuch a 
wealthy nobleman as Manlius, beſides ſummon- 
ing his friends, together with himſelf, to appear 
at his tryal, ſaid, By this manner of proceed - 
ing, you impeach myſelf.” Firſt lodge your 
* ſecurities in the hands of the public,” replied. 
Piſo, very undauntedly, “ that, in caſe of being 
«© impeached, you don't raiſe a civil war, and- 
6 T ſhall rather bring in my charge againſt you, 
« than againſt Manlius.” Valerius Maximus 
here ſubjoins this elegant and ſententious clauſe.. 
© By the fame argument, Piſo charged them 
„both with guilt; for Manlius he charged by 
« 5 formal „ and Pompey, by this Piece. 
e 

He impeached one actor ding to law, and the: 
_ agreeable to his public charater. 

4. Thales, the Mileſian, being asked the 
diffetence between the truth and a lie, anſwered, 
“ The like difference as fubſrits between the. 
eyes and the ears.“ | 

Intimating, that we are ſafe to give indubitable. 
credit to ſuch matters as we perceive with our 
eyes: but that people are not fafe to truſt all the 
rumours and reports they happen to hear. Of 
the fame nature is the alkgory of Homer, in. 

regard to the dreams. Such dreams as fly out at. 
the horn gate are true: on the other hand, thoſe 
which fly out at the ivory gate are falſe. The. 
horn gate, by reaſon of the ſimilitude of colours | 
in their textures, denotes the FOE. 5 he ivory, 


gate 


. ” 
* 
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gate denotes the mouth, becauſe the colour of 
the teeth reſembles ivory. _ 03-35 
55. Helius Mancia Formianus was the ſon of 
a freed ſlave. This man, towards the cloſe of 
his life, being conſiderably old, accuſed L. Libo, 
before Pompey, who, during the tryal, ſeemed 
inclinable to favour the intereſt of. Libo, ſo far, 
as not only to reproach Helius with his age, and 
rentage, but told him, that he was undoubted- 
y ſent from hell to calumniate men of honour 
and renown: to which Helius retorted thus ; 
«© Indeed, Pompey, thou art not miſtaken. I, 
cc certainly, returned from hell, where I faw 
« Cn. Domitius Anobarbus, lamenting, that, 
c notwithſtanding he was deſcended of an il- 
c luſtrious race, a man of moſt unblemiſhed re- 
«© putation, the darling of his country, and in 
< the flower of youth, he was aſſaſſinated by 
& your orders; I alſo ſaw Brutus, who, for the 
< like reaſons, was equally conſpicuous, but- 
c chered by the ſword, and complaining, that 
c it was the effects of your perfidy and cruelty ; 
4 I likewiſe ſaw Cn. Carbo, the intrepid aſſer- 
46 tor of your liberty, the protector of your ten- 
6“ der age, and the defender of your father's 
< rights and properties, after being three times 
6 rf obteſting in the 9 in which 
he, by your orders, was bound, that he, againſt 
6“ all right and reaſon, while inveſted with the 
4 fſupreme authority, was murdered by you, at 
« the very time you was no more than a Roman 
% knight. In like manner, and in the ſame cir- 
% cumftances, I beheld Perpennas, a prætorial 
* man, curſing and exclaiming againſt your cru- 
«© elty, and all theſe, viva voce, ſhrieked aloud, 
& that they were unjuſtly condemned, and but- 
- | „ chered 
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«<< chered by a . n, nee 
" 66 p 8 

9 any man will be © that 
this was rather temerity than liberty: but the 
obſervation of Valerius, upon the occaſion, ſeems 
to be as juſt, as it is remarkable. This was 
© the time, ſaid he, in which a man was moſt 
< ſafe to reproach Pompey, and it was the time 
that the greateſt ſpirit arid fortitude was diſs 
< cernable in doing fo.* This, certainly, was the 
juncture of time, in which a man diſcovered moſt 
fortitude, in this reſpect, as Pompey was in poſ- 
feflion of the ſupreme authority, and it was the 
ſafeſt time becauſe it brought a-freſh to their me - 
mory, the odium Fompey incurred by former 
56. P. Rutilius flatly denied ſome out of the 

| favour or other to a friend of his, upon 
which, the petitioner, exaſperated at his aikp⸗ 
pointment, went off 22 ſaying, what ſhould 
I mind your friendſhip for, when you wont agree 


to do as I bid you? «© Nay, nay, then,“ replies 


Rutilius, I don't know the reaſon, why I. 
„ ſhould mind your friendſhip, if, to cultivate 
and maintain it, I was to tranſgreſs * | 
* common honeſty and humanity.” “ | 

57. All Luſitania having ſubmitted themſelves 
to M. Brutus, except the gity of Ciania alone, 
which obſtinately ſtood out, Brutus ſent this city 
a deputation, inviting them to ſurrender, in con- 
fideration of a good round ſum of money. But 
the inhabitants unanimouſly declared their reſo- 
lution, in proper form, to the ambaſſadors, tell- 
ing them, That their anceſtors left them 

© good ſteel, wherewith to defend themſelves, 
<< but left them no gold, to redeem their * 4 


58. 
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58. Sigiſmundus, the emperor, father · in- law 
of Albertus, though he was noted for ſeveral ex- 
cellent properties, yet none-ſerved: to. diſtinguiſh 
him more than the ſingular regard he always paid 
to men of letters. This emperor was ſuch a pa- 
tron of learning. that he never failed to promote 
any man, that diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that capa - 
city. When, on this account, he was ſeverely 
reprehended by the German princes, who had a 
particular antipathy at the Roman literature, tell- 
ing him, that he advanced men of erudition to 
dignities and places, notwithſtanding they often 
were people of low and obſcure extraction, be 
replied, Why ſhouid not Iregard men, n 
nature herſelf meant to diſtinguiſh ?? 
The Germans build too much upon aoblec TY 
traction. But this prudent prince perteived, that 
men of learning were bleſſed in a ſupexior degree, 
with more noble and excellent qualities, than any 
we derive from extraction. Tis true they may 
_ have the walls of their houſes garniſhed with 
images and arms: but men of literature bave their 
minds ſeaſoned with good diſcipline. Inaſmuch, 
as the mind is, by the benefit of nature, more 
excellent than the body, ſa much are the bleſſings 
and ornaments of the mind preferable to, and more 
eminently valuable, than the badges of external 
nobility. Thoſe who have no farther recom- 
mendation of themſelves, than the i images of their 
anceſtors, are rather noble in opinion, than in re- 
ality. But a mind adorned with virtue, whence 
even that vulgar nobility originally ſprings, is 
poltciied: oÞthe right and genuine nobility... 
59. Scopelianus, the ſophiſter, being an inde- 
fatigable ſtudent, took very little ſleep, thinking 
the rn beſt ſuited to lady, and the exerciſes 


O 
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of the mind. Whence he would often break out 
into this exclamation; 5 mt, ov+1ynp v oo»! 
Ping wirixas pipe Jrov, i. e. O night! certainly 
thou partakeſt of the wiſdom of heaven, in the 
moſt conſcious and eminent degree“? 

The human mind, in this profound denen 
while the ſenſes are at reſt, and detached from 
the intruſion of external objects, is, as it were, 
inſpired, with a divine ardor, inſomuch that it 
voluntarily winds itſelf up in the* ſpeculations of: 
ſublime: matter s. ; 

60. Pythagoras, ig one of bis ſcholars: 
more careful of his perſon, than was needful, in 
order, as he underſtood, to look clear and luſty, 
ſays, '** Strange | ſhall this youth never ceaſe 
« ſortifying a vexatious priſon for himſelf ?* 

- The philoſopher looked upon the mind to be 
ihe man incarcerated, as it were, in the body, 
which, the more ſtout and robuſt we render it, 
keeps the powers and faculties _ the ming more 
confined,” — 

61. Plotinus, the Platonic Wenn upon 
the application of Amelius, the painter, ſoliciting; 
him for the liberty of drawing his picture, ſaid, 
What: is it not ſufficient, that we carry this 
«+. ſame image about with us, though we don't 
<<: leave poſterity another _—_ of Gat one to 
<JlookatE”:. . 

He judged, with Pribioworas.: that the; body 
was nought elſe, than the caſe of the nudes eve- 
ry way repreſenting-it, like a picture. 

62. Sophocles, being extremely old, was 
charged with lunacy, by bis own ſons... At his 
tryal, inflead of making a proper apology, or 
defence, he read over, in open court, a playi he 


had but Jait finiſhed, A to the judges, if 
| that 
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ought like: that of a delirious 
l 7 — that he ſaid, If I am deli- 
* rious, why then, I am not Sophocles, and, if 
„I be Sophocles, then I am not delirious,” 
Intimating, that the animal vigor of ſober, 
learned men, don't lags or languiſh, but, from 
uſe and exerciſe, gains more ftrength and ſpirits. 
623. Hi phyſieian preſcribed to Ariſtotle, upon: 
has Rn — ill, ſomewhat from bare authori- 
ty, without ever aGgning any reaſon for it: up- 
on which, the philoſopher, raiſing himſelf in his 
bed, told the doctor, Don't think to uſe. me, 
& as if you had in hand the cure of a ploughman, 
or miner: firſt affign your reaſon for ſuch 
6 prefcriptions, and then you find me as ob- 
* ſequious as any body.. 
Teaching him, that men of n ae were 
noe 5 * in like manner as we do: 
64. Alcibiades fent Sat once bee eh 
preſent: but the philoſopher, being ſomewhat 
backward in accepting of it, Xantippe exerted all. 
ber rhetoric and authority to prevail upon her 
huſband, urging that it was a magnificent gift, 
and that it were an inſult offered the donor to 
reject it; „ Woman, ſaith Socrates, twas 
the vanity of Alcibiades that prompted him to 
* ſend us this preſent, and we * our own 
2 that ſometimes it is more the true 
criterion of a allant and munificent ſoul to de- 
* gteat offers, than to make them. 
65. Zoilus being aſked, why he made it fo 
much his ſtudy to ſpeak ill of hn body? an- 


ers 10 Becauſe l can do them no ill 3 
66. Olym- 


gin ah mother en e 
dead body of her fon wens quite no- 
ac and thrown aut unburied, is reported, 
the reſt of ber mournful complaints; to 
have: uttered herſelf thus : * O-my ſon! who 
ec afpired to heaven, haſt thou, through the vio- 
<< Jence of thy haſte, leapt ſo far beyond the 
« mound, that thou art denied the earth, and a 
„ funeral, benefits common to all. mortals !'* 

i; Alexander, while alive, ordered divine honours 
to be paid him, yet, when dead, had not the ho- 
Nour paid to bis remains, that one man is, in 
duty, baund to pay another, if never of ſo low | 
and mean a condition in life. Qu. Curtius and 
Plutarch relate, that, on account of the grievous 
diflentions among the princes, in relation to the 
ſueceſſion, the body of Alexander continued for 
ſeveral days unburied. The like was the fate of 
the other Alexander, king of Epire, and brother 
to Olympias : his body was carried by the river 
into the enemies camp, where they tore and ab- 
uſed it, in a ſhameful manner, till, at length, it 
was huried by a poor old n after ãt pal 
mangled and butchered. 

67. Plato had ſuch high notions of Aziſtatle, 
and. afcribed ſo much to bis ſuperior gentus, that 
hecried out in the academy, one day, as Ariſtotle 
happened, by chance, to be abſent, Au 5 n 
aN ils p i; e. 55 T ſee the philoſopher of 
*.truth:is not here. Again, at another time, 
he ſaid, upon the like occaſion, 0 5 d . 
i. e. Underſtanding, I find, is not come. 

68. A youth who had been for ſome time the 
ſeholar of Zeno, returning home, was aſked by 
his father to exhibit a ſpecimen of the — 
he had FO in the ſtudy of philoſophy, as ſure, 
by 
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| "by: that time, ſome ene proc? proof of his pro- 
might be expected. Tha fon replied, that 
e would do fo ; and inſtead, as his father ima- 
gined, of reading à lecture to him upon human 
prudence, he ſat mute, without ever ſpeaking a 
word. The old man, thinking that all his ex- 
-pences were beſtowed in vain, flew out in ſuch a 
rage, that he had the poor youth horſed and 
whipt, without mercy. This harſh treatment, 
which our young philoſopher bore with all the 
fortitude and moderation imaginable, being over, 
he was, in the next place, threatened with a re- 
petition of the ſame ſort of diſcipline, unleſs he, 
forthwith, gave a ſatisfactory proof of his genius 
and progreſs. - As the father expected ſome ex- 
traordinary fophiſm, productive of theſe menaces, 
the ſtudent told him, Methinks I have given 
you an undeniable proof of both, when you 
ſee that I can bear your rage and fury with 
great eaſe and indifferency.” 

59. Demetrius, the Cynic, condemned the art 
of dancing to the meaſures of muſic, as an uſeleſs 
and whimſical geſticulation. A dancer, happen- 
ing to be preſent, aſked Demetrius, if he fancied 
to ſee him dance without muſic; the philoſopher 
agreed: whereupon the man danced the ſtory of 
Homer, in relation to the adultery of Mars and 
Venus, both caught and entangled in the ada- 
mantine chains of Vulcan; the ſun diſcovering 
them to the view of the other gods; Venus 
bluſhing ;- the various affeQions of the other dej- 
ties that ſtood around; Mercury wiſhing him- 
ſelf in the like circumſtances, wound up in the 
toil ; Mars condemned to pay the*forfeitures of a- 
dultery ; ; and all the other particular incidents re- 


os to that fable. Upon which the Cynic 
ſays, 


* 
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ſays, *© Friend, I not only ſee; but I alſo hear 
you dance: for you ſeem to me to ſpeak thro* 
6 your hands. 

Lucian wrote in colnmiatidetica: of this art: 3 
but Plutarch does not approve of it, and yet the 
method of dancing among chriſtians is more | 
fooliſh and fantaſtical. 

70, Leſbonax, the Mitylenzan, would call 
dancers and ſtage- players Nafoc pe, becauſe they 
bad more wit and invention upon their hands, 
than they had upon their tonꝑues. 
| There was a ſort of dance among the ancients, 

dy which the graveſt and moſt ſerious pieces of 
hiſtory were repreſented, without ever uttering a 
word, or ſo much as the ſound of a pipe, mere- 

ly by the geſtures of the body, with ſuch nicety, 
that, the be ectators would perfectly underſtand, 
by the dane what piece of hiſtory was acted. 
This art ſuits the BenediQines. | 

71. Philoxenus, once at ſupper with Diva. 
fivs, obſerving that there was a remarkable large 
mullet laid upon the king's plate, and but a very 
fmall one before himſelf, (for fas ſort of fiſh. is 
reckoned beſt at full growth) took up his own 
fiſh upon his plate, and held ir, for ſome time, to 
his ear. Dionyſius, being at a loſs to gueſs his 
meaning, ' aſked him, the reaſon of holding the 
fiſh, in that manner, to his ear? © I have gota 
& young ſea-nymph here, between my hands, 
replied Philoxenus, ** of whom I wanted to 
«© know ſomewhat, and ſhe tells me that ſhe is 
* too young to be asked any queſtions, but that 
«© her grandfather there, upon your plate, were 
] to diſcourſe him, could maintain a long con- 
« verſation with me.” The king was ſo pleaſed 
with the joke, that he handed his own mullet tb 
Philoxenus. | 72. A 


4% 4 
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-: 72A certain painter being asked, who in- 
ooo DI 
people. Meaning that he made the judgment of 
the multitude his guide in the art of drawing, and 
attained it by obſerving, how each approved or 
diſapproved of his performance. We learn that 
Apelles took the ſame meaſures, by lying con- 
cealed behind the pieces, to obſerve the remarks 
of the ſpectators. Let us call this a mute apoph- 
thegma, if there be any ſucn. 
73. As Alexander was admiring, at Epheſus, 
his own picture, drawn with great ingenuity to 
the life, mounted on horſeback, a horſe, happen- 
ing to come-in ſight of the piece, was ſo deceived 
by this- effort: of imitation, that he no faoner 
caſt his eye upon the horſe in the table, than he 
_ a neighing and prancing, whereupon A- 
pelles told the king, The horſe is much bet- 
< ter done than your majeſty.” ... 
74. As Alexander, when a boy, learned to 
play at the cittern, his preceptor, in the art of 
muſic, was direQing him, how he muſt touch 
the firing, and what ftring to touch, when the 
youth, impatient of ſuch reſtraints, told the mu- 
ſteian, well, and what's the matter, in caſe I 
were to touch any other ſtring? Indeed, 
replies the muſician, I own, tis no great mat- 
beter to you, who are to be a king by and by: 
4 dut it would be no ſmall matter to you, were 
8 you to be a muſician.” _. 
.. 75, Alexander is reported to have declared, 
“% That he would ſooner chuſe to be the Ther- 
<< ſites of Homer, than the Achilles of Cherilus.“ 
This Cherilus was Alexander's poet, and being 
none of the happieſt geniuſes in that way, it is 
ſaid, that Alexander agreed to give him a golden 
* te) Philippus 
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Philippus for every good verſe he made, but that 
the poet was obliged to put up with à box on the 
ear, for every bad one. 5 | | 

76. Pythius, a native of Lydia, a man im- 
menſely rich, having diſcovered a golden mine, of 
ineſtimable value, in Celænæ, a city of Phrygia, 
his mind was ſo. ſet upon it, that there was na- 
thing but delving and refining day and night, 
without ſo much as allowing himſelf, or the work- 
men, tho” almoſt all the city was employed by 
him, liberty for the moſt neceſſary offices of na- 
ture. To remedy this diſorder, his wife very 
Dare contrived the following ſtratagem: 
ſhe ſent for ſome of the moſt exquiſite artiſts a- 
mong the goldſmiths, and gave them a particular 
account of her huſband's diet, with orders to pro- 
vide an entertainment, all in gold, according to 
that bill ef fare. By the time that the collation 
was prepared, home comes the huſband, hungry 
and tired, and calls for ſupper. The word 
was no ſooner ſpoke, than in comes a golden 
table, with a wonderful variety of delicacies on 
it, all of the fame metal. Pythius food in ad- 
miration at, the curioſity of the workmanſhip; 
but, wife, ſays he, after a little pauſe, bring me 
ſomewhat to eat, as well as to look at; and ſa, 
having called for one thing after another, it was 
{tilt brought him in plate. This mockery, as he 
. underſtood it, put him into a fret, and he told 
his wife; over and over, that he did not call for 
gold, but for meat. Why,” fays ſhe, ©* fir, 
<< ſure you talk idly, there is no ſuch thing as 
<6 meat in our country! here's no planting, no 
<< ploughing, or ſowing; here's nothing but 
„ uh woe $4 


6 and and that which comes of 
i it, is all we have to live upon, ſo that we muſt 
Vot. II. 1 „ either 


e 
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es either eat gold, or ſlarve.“ This pretty ſhar 
hint wrought ſo effectually upon the huſband, 
that, from thenceforward, he divided his cares | 
equally, betwixt his own ſeparate intereſt, and : 
the public good. | 

77. Antianira, queen of the Amiazons, betas 
told, by ſome people, that 'they wondered how 
the would be married to a lame man, made this 


Cynical reply; Afra x dirt. 


She judged, that a man was not to be ane 
ſo much for the pleaſure of the eye, as for the 
uſe of the bed. *Tis commonly ſaid, that lame 
men are the greateſt wantons, and , conſequently, 
the fitteſt to procreate. h 

78. The following ſaying is aſcribed to Cato 
we Elder; „If the human ſpecies could ſubC- 
« ſift, without the commerce with women, we 
< ſhould not want for gods among us. 

Meaning, that the life of man would then have 
been as happy as his nature is capable of, were 

there any manner of procreating without the uſe 


or aſſiſtance of women. 


A. Gellius relates it thus; “ There is bad liv- 
<« ing with them, but, without them, there is no 
Sc living; 3 fo that a woman may, at beſt, be 


<< termed a neceſſary evil.“ 
79. A certain Rhodian, on account of kis tak- 


ing an unſeaſonable piece of liberty with ſome 


tyrant, being thrown into a deep dungeon, under - 
ground, and fed there, in the manner of a ſavage 


| beaſt, was, after cutting off his noſe, and mang- 


ling his face, reſerved, in that place, for further 
torture and ignominy, when his friends adviſed 


him, to famiſh himſelf to death. He told them, 
. Nay, a N * for To Tos. 


a 
* 
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I would approve of this reſolution, ſooner than 
of theirs, who, for reaſons not near ſo grievous, 
| fly to the rope or precipice. 

80. Leptines ſaid, after the Lacedemonians 
were routed, and cut off, by the barbarians, : 
4 That Greece was now become (q DU 
cc blind of one eye.. 

Meaning, . that Attica and Laconia were the 
vilelt ſtates of Greece. ; 

81. Iſmenias, a famous ane. was wont 
to:teach his ſcholars the method of bad, as well: 
as good muſic ; ſaying, You muſt play in this 
6% manner; but never in this.“ 

Q. Fabius, in his treatiſe of oratory, is at no 

| leſs pains to teach us bad, than good rhetoric. . . - 

' 82, Ifocrates would call pretty boys, bleſſed 
with a good genius, O raids, 1. e. The ſons 
<< of the gods.” _ Becauſe the mind of man be- 

= of a. divine original, the more excellent and 
diſtinguiſhing it is, the more it ſeems to expreſs, 
and partake of, the image and nature of its parents 
the gods. The ancients aſcribed bodies to dz- 
mons, and called them the children of the gods. 

83. Demonax, the Cynic philoſopher, obſerv- 
ing the Athenians introduce, after the example 
of the barbarians, the ſpectacle of nee inte 


their city, cried out, Ye barbarous dogs ! pull 


„ down the altars of the goddeſs Miſericordia, 
«6 (Pity) before . admit ſueh ahr. into 
& your ſtate.” | | 
__ Meaning, chat it was inconſiſtent the coddeſs 
Miſericordia ſhould be worſhipped in a country” 
| where ſhows of more than 1 cruelty were 
exhibited. 
84. C. Cæſar told Pl man, that prayed i in a ve- 
O 2 y 


* to end their days in focbers and wo ye 
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Impoſture to blindfold the 
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ry muſical tone, If you read, you fing, and 


„ if you ſing, you ſing badly.” 
There are ſome people, who pray, that may be be 


more properly ſaid to bark, than to ſpeak ; and 


others, affecting too much of the oratorial pro- 


nunciation, are half way berwrt finging and 


| ſpeaking. 


| 85. Tiberius Cæſar, hearing Attilius Buta, a 
man of prætorial rank, deplore his poverty, te 
which, by his own confeffion, he was reduced by 


Neth and luxury, told him, + You now awake | 
__ <4 forewhat too late.“ 


Drunkards, and men otherwiſe wallowing i in 
pleaſure and luxury, are more pr 


86. Cato the Elder, ufed to fay, « * Thas, 
< though thieves of private property were forced 


—— 


— fertered bo ſome — 
labour, ar other, during life. Robbing 


faid to be 
aſleep, than alive; for liſe, Arily ſpeaking, 
- confifls in watchſulneſs and cares. 8 


the ſtate 


is a much more. aggravating crime, than fteuling | 


private property, and yet, thoſe that rob their 
prince, rifle the and the commenwealth, 
are with titles of nobility. 

87. Cato. the Elder would fay, * That he 
ce wondered how a diviner, or prophet, could 


* forbgar laughing, whenever he happened to 


88 . 
Meaning, that al divmation is only a kind 
0 people. Ianpeiions 


are wont ta laugh 
and ignorance - the m 


. Ae, at cho folly 
28. Criſ· 


3 
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_ 88, Criſpus Paſſienus uſed to ſay, That the 
t door ſhould not be ſhut againſt, but laid open 
<<. to, flattery, in regard, that we are the ſame 

© way affected to the advances of it, as we are 
<« to the intruſion of a miſtreſs, who, if ſhe 
& knocks at our door, is agreeable to us: but 
© more fo, if ſhe burſts it open to come at us. 

_ Tatimatiag, that the practice of ſuch as admit 
of no flattery, in any reſpect, or degree what-- 
ever, is not to be approved > becauſe that, + 
tho” it is a ſcandalous affection to be ſlaviſhly ad- 
gicted to it, yet it is not altogether to be deſpiſed, 
in regard, it is of uſe in this reſpect, that there; 
” man may perceive what he ought to have 


- 7 Bos Severus Caſfivs would ſay, ** That ſuch 
© as are wont to dreſs up other people's ſenti- 
ments, in their own language, are like thieves, 
© who change the handles of ſtolen Cups, leſt 
they fhould be owned.” 
go. Demonax being accuſed, that he never 
facrificed to Minerva, replied, © I never thought 
„ that ſhe ſtood in any need of my victims.” 
"Taxing the fooliſh ſuperſtition of the vulgar, 
| who believe that the gods are delighted with the 
| ſmell of roaſted ſacrifices, 
| 91. Demonax, being aſked, what ſed of phi- 
loſophers he was moſtly attached to ? replied,. 
Who told you that I was a philoſopher ?”” and 
upon that walked off, laughing all the way as he 
went. Whereupon he was again aſked, what 
he laughed at? ls it not very ridiculous, ” ſaid: 
he, if you think every man a philoſopher 
46. who wears a long . that you don't wear 
sone e bb 
Os 92. A 
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92. A certain man came once'to Demonax, 
ſaying, come along with me, to the temple of 
Aſculapius, to ſupplicate that god for the reco- 
very of my ſon's health. © What?” replied 
Demonax, “do you imagine that god ſo very 
ec deaf, that he can hear us no where tes but 
e jn his temple?” : 
93. Demonax, once hearing a certain orator 
plead with no great ſucceſs, adviſed him to exer- 
_ Ciſe himſelf much in the practice of 'pleading. 
The orator made anſwer, nay, I always plead 
to myſelf. © Ay, ay,” replies Demonax, tis no 
„ wonder if you ſtill ſpeak fooliſhly, for hither- 
to, you have been uſed to a fooliſh auditor.” 
94. Once ſeeing a diviner expoſe his prophe- 
tic art to public ſale, Demonax told him, If, 
« by your art, you can avert the reſolves of the 
„ deſtinies, your price is too ſmall : but, if the 
«<< decrees of the fates will, notwithſtanding your 
&« faculty, be accompliſhed, where is the benefit 
4 ariſing from your divinations?“ | 
" 95. As he once declined going into a bath, by 
reaſon the water was too hot, one, who ſtood 
by, told him, that he did not think he had been 
fo timorous. What?“ ſays he, would I 
have ſuffered this in the cauſe of my country?” 
” Tntimating, that to undergo any danger, but 
in a good, honeſt cauſe, was temerity, rather than 
fortitude. 3 
195. The vice-cenfill prdered a Cynie philoſo- | 
| pher, by whom he was publickly reproached for 
his ointments and other delicacies, to be inſtantly 
dragg'd away to execution. WhereuponDemonax 
went to the conſul, to deprecate the philoſopher's 
doom, urging, that, if he ſaid ought out of the 


way, it ſhould not be looked upon, ſo much the 
fault 
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fault of the man, as of the ſect he belonged 8 
The conſul, not much averſe to pardon the of- 
fence, told Demonax, but ſuppoſe him guilty 
again of the like crime, what puniſhment would 
you yourſelf have me inflict upon him? © Tru- 
e ly,” replied Demonax, I would order him 
< to be anointed all over, and then pinched well 
© with the forceps.” 

He who pleaded for the Cynic, bited the con- 
ſul more than the ſnarling Cynic himſelf did. 

97. Demonax, being aſked, if a philoſopher 
ſhould eat ſweet cakes? anſwered, «© What?” 
« do you imagine the bees gather their honey 
„ for fools only?“ | 

98. His friends, as he. lay at the point of death, 
asked him, how he would be buried ? © O give 
<< you yourſelves no manner of trouble about 
FE that, '? faith he, for my ſtench will bury - 
os. me. : 

909. Upon that, his friends ſaid, that i it were a 
pity the carcaſs of ſuch a valuable man, ſhould 
be eat up, or tore, by dogs and vultures. 
„ Wherein is the harm, replied he, pro- 
viding I may be of ſome uſe after Jam dead?“ 
100. Bion would ſay of thoſe who are pleaſed 
with flattery, That they were like earthen 

6 pitchers ſet round with-ears.” 

101. Cleobolus, being asked, why he ſought; 
not to be advanced to honour and preferment ? 
made this reply, O friend, as long as I ſtudy 
and practiſe humility, 1 know where I am, 
4 but when I ſhall hunt after dignities and pro- 
<© motions, I am afraid that 1 ſhall loſe my- 
«RE: © ; 

102. Phocilides, the poet, . educa- 
tion to a ſickle, and a hand, and gave the fol- 

O 4 lowing; 
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lowing reaſon for his emblem; © If there is 
** any rice in the ſoul,” ſaid he, “ it will weed 
« it out; and if there is no virtue, as yet, 
« in the ſoul, it will ſoon plant ſome there.“ | 

103. A certain knight having, by luxury and 
wantonneſs, waſted a vaſt patrimony, and more- 
over, ran himſelf head and ears in debt, his friends 
applied to Alphonſus, king of Arragon, petition- 
ing the privilege, as he had given up his eſtate, 
that his body, at leaſt, ſhould be exempted from 
the power of his creditors, to ſatisfy the- debt. 
The king told them, That, if ſuch a huge 
fortune was laviſhed in obedience to his prince, 
<« for the ſervice of his country, or the relief of 
< his friends and relations, he ſhould be ready 
<< to grant their ſuit : but conſidering that ſuch a 
«© vaſt ſum of money was ſpent upon his own 
6 perſon, "twas but juſt his perſon ſhould make 
« ſatisfaction for it.“ 

104. Alphonſus, being aſked, what he wculd 
reſerve for himſelf, as he gave ſo much away? 
anſwered, * Even that which I do give away, 
for the reſt I efteem as nothing.“ 
105. He would ſay, That the moft agree- 
« able match under heaven, would be that be- 

« tween a deaf huſband and a blind wife.” 
Intimating, I ſuppoſe, that, as the fair ſex are 
moſt liable to jealouſies, whence ariſeth quarrels 


and contentions, if the man was deaf, he ſhould 


be out of the reach of his wife's tongue, which 
condition would have eaſed him of being obliged 
to hear a rattling, noiſy woman: on the other 
hand, had the wife been blind, it would have 
prevented her being ſo often diſtracted with fu- 
ſpicions of her huſband's adulterous intrigues, as 

ſhe would nat be able to {ce his errors ſo diſtinct- 
ly. 106. T here 
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106. There was a certain cavalier, who made 
a practice of asking his majeſty for ſome gratui- 
ty, which he no ſooner received, than he in- 


ſtantly ſquandered it. Whereupon the king told. 
him, one day, as he came to make his ordinary 


requeſt, I ſhall ſooner, if I perſiſt in giving. 
<< you, at this rate, make myſelf poor, than make 
vou rich, for giving you ought, is no better 
* on pouring water into a bottomleſs tub. 


. Alphonſus being asked, which. of his 
| ſubje is be regarded moſt ? anſwered, © Thoſe- 


that are more afraid ** my account, than 
& afraid of me.“ 

 Signifying, that they are his friends | in reality, 
who love their prince more, than they dread him. 


108. Being asked, whether he owed more to- 


books, than to his arms? „ Twas from books, 
replied he, that Learned the uſe of arms, and 


o the law of arms. 
"Owning, that. he owed all his knowledge an 


ddvanitages to books. 
109. He was wont to extol, and admire vaſt- 


ly, this maxim of ſome ancient ſage. or other ;, 
„ That. a . golden bridge ought to be laid for a. 
« flying enemy.“ 
Whether. that he thought it preferable to chace 
che enemy out of the field, rather than to ſlay- 
| them;;. or that he was for ſolliciting them, by 
money, to quit their ground, and: run away, 
confeſs, that I am at a lols to determine. 


110. He. uſed to ſay, That of'all the mad-- 


« men in the world, he thought him the. great-- 
ec eft, who went to fetch back a wife, that had 


, eloped from him.“ 


Judging it the greateſt happineſs to get rid of 
| © 5: 111. He 


&- bad wife. 
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111: He was wont to ſay, in commendation 
of age, that it appeared beſt in theſe four things; 
That old wood was beſt to burn, old wine to 
&« drink, old friends to truſt, and old authors-to 
% read,” 

112. Demetrius, being reduced to the greateſt 
calamities and diſtrefs, cried out, as Seneca re- 
lates, O immortal gods ] the only thing, that 
I can complain of, is, that you did not diſcloſe 
« your will to me before now, otherwiſe I 
% would fooner deſcend to the circumſtances I 
c am now called to, for I ſhould like better to 
<< offer, than to ſurrender myſelf.” ?. 

113. M. Antonius, the orator, being asked, 
why he never committed any of his orations 
to writing? replied, *© The reaſon is, that, if 
„ happen to bolt out an unguarded expreſ- 
e ſion, I may be at liberty to- diſown it.” 

The memory of man is ſo very failable, that 
you will not readily- meet two men, who ſhall 
relate any thing they have heard, exactly in 
the ſame manner as they had it. Hence ers 
have this evaſion always ready at hand, 1 
did not ſay it ;* or, I did not ſpeak ſo;* or, I 
© ſaid fo, but with this proviſo,” 

114. Calanus, the Indian, going: to dye, i in 
a fire he had prepared, upon finding himſelf 
ſick, ſaid, after he mounted the glowing: pile; 
in preſence of Alexander, What a glorious 
« exit is this! when, as happened- to Hercu- 
« les, the mortal body is burnt, and moulder- 
t ed to aſhes, the ſoul ſprings upward, and 
* ſhines in eternal day!** Alexander asked him, 
if there was any thing he wifhed further for? 
_ 1 at all,” replies he, for I ſhall 

4 fee 
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cc ſee thee ere long.” This was verified ſo far, 
as that Alexander died in a few days after. 

11 5. A certain man having brought his plea 
to a caſuiſt, he refuſed to undertake it. The 
man, having carried it to another, who ac- 
cepted of it, was afterwards went to ſay, That 
e he was better ſatisfied with the refuſal of 
6 the one, than with the reception, of the 
© other ; becauſe,” ſaid he, the one refuſed 
c. it in a courteous, and - agreeable manner, 
ce whereas the other received it with a ſour, 
& and diſſatisfied aſpect.” 

116. C. Lucilius was wont to ſay, © That: 
& he would not chuſe to have his works read, 
© either by the moſt learned, or yet by the 
<< moſt ignorant, ſort of men, on account the 
& latter could not comprehend him, and the 
c former's intellets were more comprehen- 
« ſive than he could ſatisfy.” He expreſſed his 
meaning in this trochaic verſe; 


ce Perſium non curo legere, Læælium Decimum: 
6 vo. : 


This Perſius was eſteemed one of the moſt: 
learned men in his day; Lælius was a good-: 
natured man, and not illiterate, tho” inferior to 
Perſius. 

117. Ae a poet of Gn having 
convened his friends, to read over to them a 
large volume, that he had wrote, was, at: 
length, deſerted by all his hearers, except Plato. 
Whereupon, the poet ſaith, Well, I ſhall: 
40 22 on, notwithſtanding, for Plato, in _ 

opinion, is as much as all the reſt.” 


118. Quine- 
© 6 9 


g 118. Wa oY 7 F 1 
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18. Quinctilian applauds vehemently the ſay- 
ing of a certain orator who, accuſing before 
Cæſar, one Cofutianus Capito, a haughty, ar- 

rogant man, whoſe looks were the genuine pie- 
ture of impudence and pride, faid, & That man 

« is actually aſhamed to fiand in awe of 
* Cxfar.” k . | 

Cæſar's power was reaſon ſufficient for his 
being dreaded: but this defendant had ſuch a 
Rock of impudence and pride, that he thought 
it below him, to appear in awe of. 
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